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SESSION 1864-65. 


First Meting, Novomber 14th, 1864, 
Clasvn 10rm Jaxvany, 1865.) 
SIR RODERIOK 1, MURCHISON, xo.n, Paesipes, in tho Chair. 


taorr0Ns.—Captain Wade Browne; Domenick Colnaghi, Eog.; Sir 
Tames Dube, Bart, James Haysman, Boq.; Frederick Symonds, Bey. 

ParowwAt, Acoessioxs 70 Tite Lronany sino the last Meoting, 
June 27, 1864,—' Vacation Tourists and Notes of ‘Travel, in 1862 
‘and 1863," edited by Franois Galton, Hsq. Alexander Lohmann’s 
‘Reise nach Buchara und Samarkand in dou Jahren 1841 und 1842," 
‘Mémoires sur la Chine,’ par lo Comte d’Escayrto de Lauture, 
‘Voyage of the Novara,’ by Dr. Karl Sch (B vols.) ‘Manual 
id of Geology,’ by James D, Dan Diotionary. of Geography,” 

by Aloxander Keith Johnson, upon the Plaine and Rivery 

of Canterbury, New Zealand,’ by Doyné. “A Mission to 

the King of Dahome,’ by Captain Burton, (2 vols.) Continuations 

of ‘Journals,’ ‘Transactions,’ &o, &o, 

‘Agorssioss To rue MaP-noom since the last Meoting, Juno 27) 

1864.—Map of Prussia, on 12 sheots, by the Prussian 

cele 1 inch to 9} miles, French Charts, 91 in number. ‘Maps of 

New Zailand, by the War Office. Maps of Algeria, by tho French 

Depot do ta Guerre, 8 in number, yarions scales, Topographical 
| Map of Franco, published on 268 sheots, scale xrirrt reosived 

(98 shoots, Russian Maps of Asiatio Russia, on 6 sheets, prosented 

by M. A. Bippius. Ordnance Maps—Parishes, Towns, Counties 
~ in 6276 sheets; Domesday-Books, in 38 vols, ; Area-Books, 841, 

Admizaliy Charts, 27 sheets, up to publication. A Manuscript 
‘Map of Captain Speke's routos in Hastern Africa, presented by the 
‘Bamily of aptain Speke, scale 1° to 3 inches, - A Manuscript Map 
Gf the Dutch ito in the district of the Bahr el Ghazal, 
, Bsq.—Total, 6328 sheols. —* 
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a SIR R, MURCHISON'S ADDRESS (Nov. 14, 1804.» 


Tho Passwmext opened the Session with the following observa- 
tions :— 

Assembled as wo now are to commence the thirty-fifth Session of 
this Society, we bogin, as last year, with the consideration of those 
geographical problems regarding the interior of Africa which an 
still in process of solution, ‘This is indeed a very natural course 
fpr, whilst our enterprising countrymen well know that, of all 
distant regions, Africa offers the widest untrodden field for their 
xosearches, they also feel that, being the most dificult and hazardous, 
tho greater will be the honour and distinotion gained by its suc- 
ossful oxploration, 

‘Tt was this stimulus that urged onward the distinguished explorer 
Speke, who, on his return last ytar with his companion, Grant, re- 
ceived, not only at our hands, but at those of tho nation, a tribute 
of approbation never to be forgotton, and which will long serve 
‘ag an incitement to futuro travellers. In tho interval which has 
lapsed sinoo tho brilliant roooption of Spoko in this hall, we 
have had, alas! to lament the loss of that gallant spirit, ‘Tho 
catastrophe of his death naturally threw a gloom over the prooeed- 
nga of our arsooiates at tho lato Meeting of the British Association 
at Bath. As tho Prosident of the Section of Geography and Ethno- 
logy, it fell to my duty to transmit a fow words of condolence to his 
‘aflicted parents, as coming from the mnitod body of Geographers 
‘and Ethnologists; and subsequently I had the melancholy privilege 
in conjunetion with Grant and Livingstone) of following to the 
gravo the remains of tho undaunted travellor who had thus been 
takon from us in the zonith of his carer, at a time when he ardently 
desired to win new triumphs in the chosen field of his researches. 

Tram euro, géntlemen, you will desire, as T do, to honour tho 
memory of the man who was tho first arhong Huropeans to traverse 
‘Bquatorial Contral Africa from south to north, and who, prooooding 
from his own Inks, Victoria Nyanza, followed its waters to the 
‘mouth of tho Nile, Imbued with this feoling, I lost no time, aftor 
Ihis interment, in taking steps towards the oreotion of a montment 
to his memory, by means of subscription; and Tam happy to int 
‘that already a number of my colleagues havo afixed their ‘names 
‘o tho list which, after tho additions it may receive in the days 
following this meeting, wifl go forth as our appeal tthe publis. 

‘At our next anniversary it will bo my duty to give you w brief 
‘skotolt of the life of this devoted explorer; and in the mean fim, 
‘whilst iiyiting you to subscribe to his memorial, I may ada that 
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‘who perished in the search after Franklin. On this monument the 
namo of John Hanning Speke will stand out as the simplest and 
Dest culogy of his main achievement, 

Apart from this sorrowfil episode, the proceedings of the Geo- 
graphers and Hthnologists at the Bath mooting were ominontly 
successful. I may say it with satisfaction, that this Sootion of the 
British Association (a section formed ona suggestion of my own 
in 1847) has now become s0 attractive, that it is, if possible, mre 
numerously attended than that of Geology, which had hitherto 
taken the lead in popularity. A genorous and healthy rivalry Mke 
this, is a suro sign that much is common to the two noble scionoes 
of Geography and Geology, and that tho cultivators of the ono aro 
effectively throwing light on tho researches of the otlter, 

Referring you to the published Reports for an account of tho 
numerous inforesting and original papers which were read. before 
the Goographioal Section at Bath, I must here call especial atten- 
tion to one portion of our proceedings. A recommendation. was 
Proposed by our indefatigable associate Mz. Findlay, having for 
its object the continuation of those researches into tho depth of the 
ocean and the nature of the soa-bottom that attracted so much 
attention a fow years ago. ‘This was considered to promiso such 
Aeoided advantages to scionco, that I had sincore gratification in 
obtaining the sanction of tho Assooiation at large to tho recom- 
mendation, and a Committes was nominated (oonsisting of Admiral 
Collinson, Mr. Findlay, and myself) for the purpose of requesting 
‘Hor Majesty's Government to cause tho vessels of tho Royal nayy.to 
be furnished with the apparatus adaptod by Dx. Wallich and tisod 
by FM's ship Bulldsg, commanded by Sir L. M'Clintook, in ordor 
to pursue theso important investigations. It is to be hoped, in tho 
wording of the recommendation, that the oxigenoes of H.M.'s navy 
and tho disoiplino of the ships may permit theso researches to 
bo carried out, atleast to some extent, and that tho records many 
he forwanted to. the Hydrographic Department; and the, specimens 
to the Geological Musoum, where they may be rendered, available 
to the publie.. " 

‘To pass on to the subjects for consideration at this our opening 
meeting, I have to, say. that tho first memoir to be read is one 
by Captain Burton, on the highly interéating subject of the drainage 
of-Central Africa, pattioularly as regards tho head-waters of the 
Nile; and: have no doubt. that this energetic: and accomplished 
“ravoller will so put the case as to arouse in us the strongest desire 
"to ue cleared up, by: renewed expeditions, this great question which’ 
‘Wes 40 ably sot forth by Dx: Beko, whose views havo sinoe:boen 
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supported by the geographer Findlay, as well as by the antiquarian 

researches of Mr. John Hogg and Mr. Vaux. It is true that one 

‘or more of these points may probably be elucidated by the enter- 

prising Baker, direct news from whom we are all now eagerly 

‘waiting ; for, according to the accounts gleaned by Petherick from | 

the men belonging to an Arab trader, Baker had recently visited 

some great lake, probably the Luta Naigé. ' 

‘After the last journey of Livingstone towards the northem end 
: 





of his lake Nyassa, when he came to the conclusion that no 
info water flowed into it from the north, it has become evident 
‘that no problem conceming the internal drainage of Africa can be 
more deserving of attention than the configuration of the country 
between the northern end of Nyassa and the southern end of Tan- 
ganyike, an interval of about 360 miles. To fil up this void inour 
maps of Africa, and to settle the great question to be brought 
defore us this evening, I venture to say that (with the exception of 
‘Livingstone himself) no one is more competent than his former 
‘coadjutor, Dr. Kirk, should he have the opportunity to lead an 
exploiting party in this direction. His union of varied Natural 
History knowledge, undaunted perseverance, and acolimatised con- 
stitution, not to forget his conciliatory manners, eminently fit him 
for an enterprise which would task the resources of most travellers. 
‘Another communication to bo laid before you this evening 
will be a recent letter from M. Du Chaillu, addressed to myself,— 
one of several which ho has written to his friends in this 
country on the eve of his departure for the unknown interior of 
‘Western Equatorial Africa. I doubt not that this letter moot 
with approval, even on the part of those who most criticised the 
narrative of his former journeys; for it exhibite the honesty end 
tenacity of purpose, aa well a8 tho ofty aims of thix courageous 
After occupying several months in scoumulating large 
collections of Natural History objects, which he has forwarded to 
~ London (including largo specimens of the Gorilla in the prosorved. 
‘state for presentation to the British Museum, and a live Gorilla. 
'to be offered to the Zoological Society), the solitary explorer, 
now. departed on hia ermand to réach the central watensbed 
“Africa, whero he supposes that the Congo, as well. as. the western 


: of the Nile, take their origin. y 
© Our Assi , Mx. Bates, has performed the useful duty 
© of abridging, for communication to this meeting, a portion of tho © 


of the Jate Richard Thorton, referring to his 
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in co-operation with Dr. Livingstone on the Zambesi, and in tho 
interval was the companion of Baron von der Decken in his first 
remarkable expedition. ‘The results of the labours of this ino young 
‘man, 60 prematurely out off, must be divided between the Geological 
‘and the Geographical Societies ; for Richard Thornton possossed just 
‘the character which I can best appreciate, namely, that of aman who 
‘unites in his own person the power of deciphering the outlines, of 
the surface of the earth with that of explaining tho structure of “its 
crust and the changes it has successively undergono. 

Before we procecd to the business of the mesting, lot me inform 
you that I havo received a letter from our medallist of last session, 
the Baron Charles von der Decken, writton from the Seychelles 
Islands, om his way to Zanzibar, where, doubtless, Hor Majesty's 
Consul, at the instance of Earl Ruséell, and our naval offcers, by 
the direotion of the Duke of Somerset, will do everything in their 
power to fhcilitate his putting together the river-steamers which ho 
takes with him, and by which he hopes to ascend the Jub, or some 
neighbouring xiver. ‘To carry his enterprise to @ successful con- 
‘clusion, this self-sacrificing oxplorer will need the assistance of the 
Egyptian authorities, as it is his intention, if possible, to cross tho 
watershed which divides ¢ho East African rivors from tho basin of 
tho Nile, and, possessing only a formal passport of the Pasha, ho has 
applied to me to procure for him a firman of a more influential cha- 
actor. ‘This, Tam happy to say, is in a fair way of boing arranged, 
‘as Ihave obiained from Sir H. Bulwer, Her Majesty's Ambassador 
‘at Constantinople, a promise that ho will take such wteps”as ‘he 
Aoubts not will speodily procure tho transmission to Zanzibar of a 
firman, giving to Baron vori or Decken the moans of obtaining tho 
fia ho desires, Thus wo may hopo that from tho east as well as 
tho west sido of Afrion, suocessfil explorations will soon lay open 
many portions of the interior of that continent which still remain 
‘unknown. 

‘The interest which tho publio and ourselves take in all questions 
‘of ‘African. exploration will, T am happy to sey, be kept alive 
hrough tho ensting session ‘by the publication of Dr. 
and Mr. Charles Livingstone’s narrative of the expedition to the 
Zainbosi and Lake Nyassa; and also by tho issue of a volume by 
‘tho gallant Capt. Grant, before he returns to military service in 
India, entitled ‘A Walk across Africa,’ in which the domestic 
-agenes of tho natives of Equatorial Africa will be vividly described. 

“In concluding, allow mo to say that, in discussing any African 
oom 4ju which theory is involved, Ttrust our proceedings may 
_ Be confleted as hortaforo with that snutual good fesling whieh as, 
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always characterized them. Let discussions which assume too dis- 
‘patatious character be confined to the various periodicals open 
to such contributions, where the contending parties may find full 
space to advocate their respective views. Exciting as these topios 
are, and valuable as they often prove in leading to great discoveries, 
their real importance must be determined by the testimony of such 
patient observers as Livingstone and others now happily present 
in this room, whose well-defined observations are recorded in the 
‘volumes of our Society, 

Lastly, let me congratulate you on our increasing prosperity, as 
testified by the cheering fact that, at the present meeting of the 
Session, no less than thirty-seven candidates desire to be enrolled 
‘anong the Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Oarrank R, F, Burros then read the following Paper— 


1, Lake Tanganyika, Peoleny’s Western Lake-Reserwir of the Nile. By 
Carraux R. F, Bontox. 
‘Tm author commenced by expressing his recognition of the many 
noble qualities of Captain Speke; his courage, energy, and per 
severance. But ho could not accept his “settlement” of the Nile. 
‘There wore five objections to deriving the true Nile from the sup- 
‘pored Victoria Nyanzo. 1, tho difforence in the levels of the upper 
‘and lower part of the lake; 2, the Mwerango River rising from hills 
in the middlo of the lake; 3, the road through the lake; 4, the 
inundation of tho southorn part of the lake for 18 miles, whilst She 
low northern shore is never flooded ; 5, the swelling of tho lake 
during the dry periods of the Nile, and vice wersd. Tt might, how- 
‘eves, be observed that, whilst refusing to accept the present sottle- 
aient of thé ‘great problem, he in nowise to settle the 
question : this must bo left to tiie, Dr Ti end Dr. Kirk, 
in their recent exploration of Lako Nyassa, threw remarkable light 
‘on the question, inasmuch as they had stated their convictions to be 
thnt no great river entered this lake from the north; the drainage 
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‘he river éonnected with the southern end (River Marungu) was, 
however, quite positive to the offect that it entored the lake. Seeing 
now tho dificulty of imagining a reservoir 250 miles long, situated 
fat a considerable altitude in tho zone of constant rains, without 
efflux, he was inclined to reconsider the question of am outflow to 
the north. ‘The crescent-shaped “Mountains of the Moon,” which 
appeared in a sketch-map published by Captain Spoke (‘Black- 
‘wood's Magazine,’ August and September, 1869), surrounding the 
northern end of Tanganyika, Captain Burton showed to be a mere 
invention, and stated that in a lator map of Speko's presented to the 
Sooiety those mountains were no longer depicted. Many years ago 
‘Mr. Macqueen recefved from a nativo of Unyamwozi tho statement, 
“It is well known by all the people there, that the river which 
go0e through Egypt takes its somo from Tako Tanganyika” 
(‘Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xv. pp. 871-4); 
and even Captain Spoke, on his roturn from his first journey, 
recorded that a respectable Arab trader lad informod him that he 
sav a large river which he was certain flowed out of the north 
‘end of this lake, for ‘*ho went 60 near its outlet that he could seo 
and feol the outward drift of the water” (‘ Blackwood,’ September, 
1859). Mr. W. 8. W. Voux has advanced tho opinion that the 
drainage of Tanganyika is to the north, and Mr, John Hogg-and 
Dr, Beko havo also written to the samo offoot; Mr, Hogg pointing 
out that Tanganyika corresponded to the Zaire, or Zembre Lacus, or 
‘Western Lako-reservoir of Ptolemy. As to the level of Lake Tans 
ganyika, givon as only 1844 feot above tho sea-level; this would bo 
fatal to tho supposition of its wator falling into Lake Lute Naigé 
and the Nilo, if thoro ware not groat doubts of its correctness.” "The 
thermomotor used in making tho cbsorvations by tho author and 
Captain Speke Was a most imperfect one, and Viablo to an error 
which would make a difference of 1000 foot. ‘The levels of Victoria 
Nyanea, Luta Nzigé, and tho Nilo at Gondokoro, as given by Cap- 
tain Spoke and Mr. Petherick, aro also equally irreconcilenble’ with 
‘the: connexion of Viotoria Nyanza with the Nile, ‘The principal 
alterations Whidh tho author would introduce into Captain Spoke 
‘map were as follows :—1. Draining Lake Tanganyika into the Tita 
Naigi 2. Converting tho Nyanza into two, thres, or a lay 

| itmber of lakos, Captain Spoke saw only 50 out of the 450 miles’ 
 ciroumference of the lako; the rest was all hearsay, and, according 

toSpoko himself, Nyansa meant equally a pond in the palace, a pioce 

‘of Water, whether pond or river, and the Nilo itself. Ho travelled 
Gn fhe conviction that the lake was on his right; but he ne1 
that oonyiction, Irungu of Uganda expressed to Speke” 
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(‘Journal &e., p. 187) his surprise that the traveller should have * . 
come all the way round to Uganda when he could have taken the 

short and well-known route vid Masai-land and Usoga, which would 

be straight across the lake as depicted on Speke's maps. 8. Detach- 

ing the Babari-Ngo from the Nyanza waters, which drains the mass 

of highlands between the equator and $° slat, and sends forth tho 

‘Asua River, which the author believed, together with Miani and 

Dp. Penoy, to be the trank-stream of the White Nile. He thought 

i€ probable that the white colour of the Upper Nile might be due to 
glacial water contributed by the Asua, which flowed from the snow- 
‘covered mountains to the south-east. ‘The suthor conoluded. by 
‘expressing his conviction that the “great Nile problem,” #0 far 

from being “settled,” was thrown farther from solution than before. 

‘Tho oxploratory labours of years, perhaps of a whole generation, 

must bo lavished before even a rough survey of the southem Nilotic 

asin can treat the subject with approximate correctness of detail, 
“Mais los sources du Nil, sont elles decouvertes 2” enquires Malto- 
Brun. ‘Nous no Je croyons pas.” No geographer does, no geo 
grapher can, believe in the actual * settlement ” of the Nile rouroos. 

‘That tho Tanganyika is tho: Western *top-hoad,” not souros, of the 
Grout Nilo, and that the Babari-Ngo, which eupplion the ‘Tubiri is 
the Eastern, ho had little doubt, But the Arcanum Magnum of Old 
World geography has not yet been solved. It still remains to this 
generation, as to its forefathers, “ Caput querere Nili”—to close the 
‘anon of geographical discovery. 

"The Passer, in returning the thks of tho 
‘the Paper, said he was eure Captain Burton would bring th su 


Fork or aio ht ely Gunn wich he hoped wed 
fino. But Capa Boron Lage aswell caine te great qusston 
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west cll St Nyaa, on 6 yun tho ame ty which 1 was goer 
| = 7 gents te eayeas “Wane want up tho Lake Nyassa last yea, be wished 
Known in fio north end f iin order to ascertain whetba a’ large river 
fog red to enor tof tho lake Ho wae, however, prevent fom, 
ge an fom it Pals whom he boleed foo vey nena, aad 
deing 29 aotated tho whole of the country to the north and west of te lak 
Beha Sean ret ey tthe wet fram Rota Bay, hoping that 
Op ta anata rte uated aos fom. tho ahaes of rake he 
when he Ba ee round foto ord foe he hal go tat diac, 
ould bese © ESoany ives flong isto fos lke Sate eet potion of 
Dower, be se) nt evidence avery humid cliaie-The tan 
the gan and a hn ho fo te colon tat te lao oot at 
ee ne dow lato tt hear toe nav, rom Keskols 
SORT 6 ME wean sy, ewe a ape of Bh ena 
ke i os at wien he readhed tho top he food 
HE Gasca at Suh coving he big ote, 
atu ne eet tt fons Ho fn went sng yy nang 
Feet ere etd fools frat of ey Unt caval ett Bow 
‘esky eben tena fet numb: fay vallge ay 
Sea at ee NP in Lands or Lands), in tho ile of 0 
the ae as ed nba ier wig etay 2 th soutewed and‘ 
coy ea se at they Hoved info the Loangws, which enor bo 
Zanes af Zombor Another niver flowed to Gh wx. called“ Moitl,” or 
Fag st Zam, or sal fowel ato Late Bebe, ake ta Says 
Baier a assoc tek bean ocoreeds le nt a suber of tba 
lah, Thich bad oot Dead car, wal tavaled fat kd near in seat 
called Bait, we, Terao thet tive ell “Losin” or “Leagan” 
HEE ia OPE aEe Beate tothe west It Aowed west and then fone 
org ie edled "Met or Moda” ‘Bmarging fram that it fomed 
SEU alt an cen "en ping nea fv of Ste, 
it turns away tothe north, and falls into the angen, ‘That was the state- 
rears aon OH (br. Livingsons) waked very tach that it had 
Eel ecg to serine fp tema Uo fan dbo 
foreleg en Uy soyag’ lt deo go tat may fom got he 
Zacmbet?* "he men spoke to each other Iaighingly and mid "Ho ays the 
feapda ges try dean. Di ener ach nent He 
Noam hve st the rr acialy i ow evay fo the nerhenes 
Tey ee ttarwthas the next quesios be pee was What bene of 
She we hat dowel it tn Tegan?” neo om of hn xl 
fei ital cogeml i wine le Teogayia a a ono 
Bin al'te'Koww atone lo might i sey. sometiog abras fe 
Gasai. When going away to Loands, ho orossed. a river. shout the size: of 
the Gig st lag, fving aay to th nore, which ome f ni 
iis is wes nore at bo te oe in ma 
is oe ~ jr iten on tn a 
2) ae ‘Obngo... He crossed another called the “| "on ig 
vic ls ints hat the contr toe eat of ely fos 
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that high land, they might enjoy pretty far health, and without much difi- 
cally sil the quistion as fo wheter the watershed isin the south ora 
furtber to the north. "The plant which Caplan Burton rte fo could not 
possibly be in the ‘Tanganyiks, or else he must have seeu it. After every 
‘storm in Nyassa it lay along ‘the sboro in a thick mass; and the: people 
collected it fo burn for salt. 

Mx, GaLrox said he wis sure that all who might take part in the dis- 
cussion would feel themselves embarrassed by the reflection that, although 
Captain Speke hind toon amongst them for more than a year and & half, this 
gg te ft ime bis conus iad bon eile i his opm,” ‘he 
wif spoke might feel that they incurred the imputation of want of gonerost 
Jn esi poor Speke, for the int time, now that ha waa no mores Duty 
fact, his conclusions could not bave been’ questioned. bafore, far this was tho 
frat moving ofthe Socety subequal fo the tine en he whole of 

in, Speke in their possersion, : s 
Jett, roluoinocs anus war raed hia bad athe ght 
theretfom compose his book. ‘The book, as they were aware, appeared alter 
tome delay; But that bok didnot contain howe atric, hard geographical 
facts which were wanted, ‘Whey, therefore, waited yet further ‘for a paper 
‘hat it was his duty to seid them. ‘That paper was tent, and reached them 
at the los oftase season; and he appealed Yo Sir Roderick to contr hin 
tn eying tat the paper did not contaln any new gograpia mattey, but 
‘mainly insiated upon the accuracy of what he had’ published in his general 
nayrative, ‘They could not, therefore, until then fed sure they had all the facts 
before them, ihe thor, 4 aly propounded by Cepia Burt, 
of the Tanganyika having « northern’ outlet ad. very much to commend it 
Dut-ho must at tho same timo stato that although, no doubl, the tery he 
coourred independently to Captain Burton, yot it was promulgated many 
months sinos by another eminent geographer, Mr, Findlay, and had been for 
months past much discussed and much approved of. But it must not bo 
forgotten that this theory fuvolved a rovers of the data that Captain Burton 

Jrevocaly giv the. In he paper on the ubject of hi journey ig 
stated that the Tanganyika was ike the Dead Sea its awe “ Tanganyika” 
‘meant an anaitomonie—a meeting together of watersj—and that it was a 
plac from which there was no outlet. When Captain Burton returned fom 
that Jouroey he would ot hear of the pouty o a sive ring ou of 
fhe fake, But now avons chanel four eda, ‘He sald this without the 
Alana dopangement to the ably of Capain Bun, bat spy to ahaw 






































how 1-to be of any. mistake sto: ‘poor Captain Spakis 
might have fallen, and above all that his admirers ‘tot be to me 
ssoribe infallibility to his conolusions. He was. ‘that Captain Burton 
lad #0 prominently brought forward the wmalt value to be attached to the 
levels taken of the Lake Tanganyika; and ho waa aare Captain Speke himself 
i. hat ovation wen taken with a oat 
aviog been broken. Tt was common 
‘be purchased for a shilling; and if they com 
of cha King, ifrenco of th elevation o 
ter than the breadth of two pins would correspond toa 
500 fet hey wool ace ow utterly abate wee 
Gizences of repped level Hota ath 
Tako ‘angunyikn, so far a0 thoy dow it, chet 
the ibility of that lake running into the Nile. . But ax 
SNfanss, he Gid not hn Captain Dutons theory was 
in Burton did not believe in the possiblity of the lake 
Teing continous With that of Uganda, 
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he Goographiea Society, gave an aeeount of tho country from the infra 
the Gur pieal Sey Peeve tat lake an eaiely continous, He 
2 ey ant my tat Capa Bat sald in any rr ak 
(sate bat be impli it dreaghout. He (ft, Galton) would 
Lesh SP omer of ing hi tule ara the rode 
fake th rae Gagain atone infomation was then, gaered, ax 
a ee gubaczutiyconirmed by Caplin Speke hineel ‘They 
tested by the ct sSTirtons paper a complete aud just foreabadowing of 
Tod ra Sonmey at lan aa Tras Uguta. Capain Burton spoke of 
Cantata Spake Sees ir. Galan) derstood on the asetion of 
Fa a ert. horer an reat road to tho onal lending fa 
¢ BREE ERAS Sm hrf don Se Bary 
Bin rag eat intro must have paned.troogh the bed 
frpument agit Peony loked on Gh map, thay woul see that a ie dra, 
sn fom the a of the Sn ih aah of he nea oe 
Sotto Sa oni a ary cee 
Peale a cise ic was tat fo witch tho Afvean potentate alluded,” Ta 
he Pema tain Speke ew the cence of thie stream with the 
f Er orer aay have bee falls In picking up inform 
Nils snd Nev eertaialy wat & toot caaful mapper; and he (Mr Galton} 
‘could not help thinking that the greatest weight ought to ‘be atiached to his 
distinct asser ‘that tho Asua was a small stream compared to the river into 
ai raged whieh Spoke called the Nie, Miani took a contrary view 5 
Weatantyeoountot thos was so vague not bloga profeted gngraphe), 
: Retinal Moxundingly aiole to clita with certainty bie vik 
ht FF Sapiain Speke” Ho didnot therefore thnk Af 
aa dphtto overcome that of Cxplaln Spoke. He 
‘by the remark of ' Sapien Burton that the oolour of the 
By din tothe glad wer brought down by tha Ax 
Pige't tiem Gil that tho Nilo below the Asa, was of oxcodinghy amall 
dimensions—a more nothing compared with what it was at Khartam. Tho 
‘place where the Nile became « large river was far south of its confluence with 
UhevArun Whatever might be Browght down by the Arua wa balay 
{noonsiderable compared with the whole body of the water at. artim, Besidew 
wat whores tartdity would bo lst,‘ svar 
Po réceived glacial tributaries ; but the Po could never be considered, at ite 
Be eee Ht nn to nave anything of tbo charter ofa glacial river, 
‘Ee Gln hd wl wt uly isa bled 
Ae tint ow of to Tanganyika, into the Nilo was corainky poss 
Bag nore amne, fine he balovod that the Victoria Nyanga was. «cont 
‘fderable lake, ‘Ho had heard nothing to weaken that belief, -. He did note 
ft was of immense breadth, as shown upon Speke's mapy but still he 
that it ‘the main part of the river which reached Gondokoro. ber 4 
Patio did rise from the Tanganyika, its souress would reach 1m ¥ 
routh gined and ho therefore greed with 
Oxy gutted.” * 
Captain Grant, received that after 
‘noon, It referred to the subject of the evening,-and stated the belief of the 
Macha Orpai Spl aunt of hr orto racial ang. He 
as areal surveyor, hod fook great pins in, eacetaning-all tbe malt 
e oe ‘points of the expedition. writer, ined. that Speke's 
Mhtaias Of the Moony" ag they appeared on His -eatler published rape, 
see lyon cng of eure, cgoang ok ihn, Yo 
tere an Cnplatn burton bad givon Ges reabns why th Tako Nyaa 
Dr dm al Copa stn ee cl neo 
‘tail; but to those which he ad heawd he svould reply. ‘The fst meason: 
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ausigned was the diference of level between the northern aod southern portion 
Gf the lake, ‘Decatae thre an overdow atthe southers foeiee ee 
is dru that th lako does not run northward, Another eer foe meas 
Inks and the Nile do noble and fallin ison. ‘Gould aes teeta 
ained? Ho hough ey could, Tit with reference eee he et 
el it mas paste tho ke might overtow is Tanks at hs sorte rat 
tn, "whl ae ae Ke lg fw tthe mathe" sets 
af pyrene might be aecunte fyi atthe erthem oxo She ae 
A Te more sep em a gg, whee tere oll be to oe, 
Wiile'in other parte, where the shores'ate fatty tere woul eros 
Trathood to ood when heavy sane coer,” With fgard we ee aoe 
the we ng high when tee ow hat as au epee ee 
tion, “Ate, Galton was the fatto deterine that Lake Neanta odes ite 
td fall very much. he equlnocial rls fill over ¢ tak ore ene, 
Adan they move northward tho lke, being sicuted at thelr equalosst ae 
Tend Be Rat cal the irl da to ai News 
‘the rains in that part of the country would eontinue falling tila leiee 
riod. Tho Nile, therefore, would still be high after the lake had 
Koja to fle Te seamed to MU tro want inet tak® it 
Geptain Speke aid then what bo himself seemed fo be means oe eayeat 
Ske clined fo have found tho headewaters of tho Nie" "He ia Ga 
Clptan Speke had completed Nil dcovery very fr fou ity but ans wine 
Ihe had ita sons, af far an Gondohoro tnd the replon enat aed east he 
irdeto nk Wal pan Sate ad a ta raced wry nc be 
Eger Ee dite Capa Bun sted tnt he 
fake Tanganyika drained northward, en Lake Lute Nzigé, and then 
{ng into.the Nile, Ho belioved it was that the Tangtnyika bad not 
snoutfow towns Lake aut Neigg. Yeas known, Unoogh De. Derty thet 
thoro was. rivar flowing towards the west, Dr. Barth, in his journey to the 
‘sourees of the Niger, was told that a large river, further aouth, flowed fron 
th east towns te Weal and when Consul Potheriek war ii ropieg 
taatrard of that point bis men having traveled ton orien days sate, 
Serve om git nk be te iy a a ay ae 
om ? Might it nok of Twaganyika gute as probably 
As that this Take drains towards tho Lut Neg? ‘hy meoven deetd ty 
fhe proper quarter to look forthe sources of tho lange rivers which vs va the 
Yor crst near the eqoatr, Uni! frther explorations Ie eotld no bone 
oluded that what Captain Speke said had been gomeuret we should at least 
Lehane she Tanganyika was found to enter the ‘lay before, that 
sre In ror. ’ 
Mr. J, Bat said Ihe che testeveny We to the non-eonnection between 
‘Tanganyika and Nyasn vas tho bolt of De Li 
able to form a beli 
other reason 
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‘the German maps, grounded upon the travels of Dr. de Lacerda and Majors 


Fienuiee and Gamito, make Iwan tnfluent," Tn fact the * eaent thea 

tar cobbled up in ngand or tho purges of expanig s gerophicl “ai 

Mi Butte et eb howe doert, It ae had nob alloded to Me, Findlay his 

_—Sbmory had ‘been sadly at fault: the Tanganyika Lake owes much to that 

‘etme and energetic geographer. Mr. Galt was coret in wserting that he 

Gaplain' Burton), on return, had contended for tho Lake being, like the Chad, 

CoRiake and bad now drained ft into the Nil Bat its well keown that 

Jur alten’ drained the ‘Tanganyika into the Nyassa, which also is not the 

Zao, Te ts trio that in previous writings on the subject he (Captain, Burtou) 

$1 tweye mute, rom Arab information, the Lake coatinuous; but the Arabs 

pid crater and traveller, not geographers and they eave litle for kes, Arabs 
wor generally reliable, a the,“ hake Rogions of Central Africa” aay 

that Eatit of prayer enables them Poriener, whioh Afticins very rarely do, 

‘Tho Warasal are. one of several tribes lying between Morabesand the true 

yan, tamely, One vntod by. Capa Speke dung the fat expan, 

a a Kage en, Dog foe by th Waa, and found north 

ty the Gallas, “The ahott ont by nativon to! Caplan Speke wat 

Gary through the Lake, Te would havo bon a8 round-about « moar round 











«oe th ‘Bahari-Ngo water as round the southern end of the Take, 
‘The confluence of the Asua with another river did not prove the lattor to bo 
the Nil from the Jebel 





‘gh by a Mr, Magus sugges 
Kul, ‘The natives directly told Captain Speko that he left the river which 
the xd before struck, ‘Tho Asua has been described ty Captain Speke as 
‘in uolmportant branch, but Mr. Consul Petherick is said to bave measured i, 
fad tohave found its Youre equal to that of the othe fluent, | Since the 
ayn of Were we ao tld by explorer from By 

fs rocky stream, rising from the bills, to the 

Gonjented I ing rom ake to tho wut 
of credit. as rogards th 

Spoke's account (' Journal,’ &o.), one cannot understand where he placos it 
In his map it fa west of the Nife. M. Miani distinctly declares it is on the 
‘ast side. of tho larger river. With respect to the theory of glacier water 


producing the whiteness of the trae Babel Ayia bp 

Feral sagged ts poioting in that diet an ex 
lacialis, bud called attention to tho subject in 1867. With rogard to tho 
fete rom Oxptain Grant which bd been ad, his reply to, hat traveller 
testimony to Captain Spekis acouracy of statement was that bo nd much to 
Teena tat line. Caplin Speke was no Lng, and ho could not elect 
‘authentic details from Arate-or from Aftians. "The Nyanza has not been 
‘Examined, except mentally, by Captains Speke and Grant. Captain Grant 
‘ra ita Sopp tat no Hoa wore gathered Dy the ft i 
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‘Sich atertions’ compromine "Captain 

to vat Mr, ind roonat tn Hoyal Geographical Beiey, 
ay foe Capit Sled enchants Tonia oe eto tn ws 
‘Cdtomains of the Moon; atthe aotth cod of Tanganyika; as wll dove 
loge fo ted nf, opie De Mai abr ve 


eat fr eviag inven te ‘of backmatr” 0 the Wie called 
fe Lata Nzigé It was a txamph of intdlect to make the Nile on its 
soute to Egypt turn towards tho. Cape of Good 
A nie Ying fe Dr, ai 5 
shore, and the 
tion Moat the latter has a gorge, 


ie . ee 
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Nynasa") camaot belp it, Dot thie is urely a now theory about lake. 
$e Capa Burton) eae ae mil or ae aléat tio Gane 
doko Pin tnd tore todo with tho annval intndations than thé malted 
Stowe: but it was 0 aid. molstale to conosve. that in fale all round 
{Eel in vary rte mntien He ae othe anh and Unyaea 9 
As southy have Night fain, often drought, be fot, besnan the ane 
tre cntinious about Gondckor, we Dr, Mure was, he would extend them 
AMT around the sppoowd*Vietoin Nymaza whichis dainetly not the cana, 
‘Tho northern and south hemisphere, ao at fom feeding in unlaoa,* 

aon irl of ty ace gave an fo ah oll On 

nally ith rnpeot to the rier whieh Dr, ure made, fom native forma: 
tion, £8 How westmard trom tho Tanguayita, and with respect t9 draining 
tiomgy iver om tnt bo ob ews to, Sir om Mare 
fal By. recat who Dr Mae pata ant ee ak 
te that at elther the Congo or Niger dere ter watartiom th Tanganyika 
Elgin cuca, oat in Gyo sue forme 
{fauna ot ore anguing want of continuity in tho lakes eacoveed, the 
fpoakor would. rfor Mrs Bal to Dr. Kit, & man of sien, who attaches 
tome importance to the phenomenon, 

“The Tesun congrtulated th Society upon the toe ofthe diousion: 
iva Doon ened on fa fair and tempera ape” Heid. oot tia ft 
faything wish had fale from the author of the paper ough to derogate from 
UE cppeal made to them to suerte to'a mennient for Capatn Spoke, 
Wintoter nay have been the shorting of that coursgenos traveler 
ei Capa Baron wa righ and Copa Spates 

Grant "ah 
oa 














o th wants tourens of Wo poke, be opened 
Bra Barge who, wih alain, Grant ed erect ‘Egat 
from aouth to north) tho frat to disover the Lake Victoria Nyanan, 
fit th first to follow is ‘waters down to the moath of the Nila, Shoat 
fae well mitt a memorial. Ax tothe great question a ase, noting bat 
fine eprom by ave men ts Livngtns, Ki, or Bar, ox 
‘Me, ACancraae then road tho folowing extracts from a letter of Mona, 
p, Bru Chula wo Sr Rodoik I, Marefeon += 
. “Berna Vas River, Aug. 20th 1864, 
“My sctontifo instruments and watches reached mo at the end 
of last month, I cannot express to you how happy I falt when this 
eoted box eanio into my bande, I promised, in my last, to 
tall you what I intended to do, Now, do mot langh at mo as a 
‘visionary whon I say that I propose to strike out for the interior, 
“BM follow out the line of the equator (or thereabouts), an far as 
‘until T meet ome of the rivers falling into the Nilo, and 
- fhen como down the great stream until T reach the Moditerfanean, 
“Tedo tot wish in tho Teast to detract from tho labours of Captains 
‘and Grant, but I think there are other rivers or lakes fat fo 








those they.saw, and which fall into the Nile. Tn fact, 
‘there ‘is no proper source of the Nilo, but that certain. 
rivers and lakes, rising somewhere near the equator, form 
.. Before leaving England T thought I would 
i soven or eight,hundred miles inland, and there * 
A while amongst the “Sapadi;” but have. 


Sip 
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now come to tho conclusion that, if no obstacles prevent me from 
going furthor, I will push forward, and then be guided according 
to ciretmstancos. It is a great undertaking, and I am perfectly 
awaro of tho dangors attending such an expedition. I know that 
perhaps I may nover como back, or may not have bodily strength 
to accomplish what my heart desires; it may be my fato to dio a 
poor, lonely traveller, but I will try my best, and seo no disgrace 
if Tfail. I know, and you know also, that I havo no other aim. 
than that of enlarging ‘our knowledge of this unknown part of 
Africa, Ishall bo obliged to take about 100 mon with mo, and 
hall start in a few days. I havo sont to the British Musoum somo 
spocimons of natural history, among which aro oven skeletons of 
tho gorilla and six skins prosorved in salt. ‘There aro also a vory 
curious ant-oator, probably a now spoctos, and two skelotons of the 
chimpanzoo. Among tho livo stock I havo embarked a live gorilla, 
A fow days botoro tho departure of the vessel I had three of thon 
animals alive; ono of them, an adult female, oanght aftor being 
wounded : it was a fearful sight to seo the largo animal, bound. 
hand and foot, soroaming with rago. Captain Holdor, of tho Camdria 
of Bristol, snw tho threo alivo, and 1 have, beridos, taken photo- 
graphs of two of thom.” 

















2 Journey to Kilima-ndjaro. By tho lato Rican Taonwtox, Bsq. 


‘Tus was a condonsod account, from tho voluminous MS. Journals of 
tho lato Mr. Richard Thornton, of the journey to Kilima-ndjaro, in 
‘Which hie adoompaniod tho Baron von der Deoken, as hin soientifio 
‘companion. ‘Tho party loft Mombas on tho 20th of Juno, 1861, 
and procooded first to the clovated country from which Mounts 
Killibassi and Kadiaro rear thofr ponks. ‘This distriot in inhabited 
by tho Warteita, a fiorce tribe, who showod great hostility to the 
party, the fighting mon assombling to the number of 300,.and 
‘threatening the lives of tho Baron and his two white companions, 
‘One of the principal objects of their stay at this point was, how- 
ever, accomplished, namely, tho determination of the altitude of 
Mount Kadiato, which proved to be 4180 fot—a mindh lower elevas + 
tion than that assigned to it by tho missionary travoller Rebmann, 
which was 6000 feet. On leaving this district they diverged from 
‘the direct route and matdhed sv. to the Pard Mountains, and 
thende; provesding northerly towards Kilime-ndjaro, skirted the 
‘eastern shores of Lake Jipé, a shoot of water 20 miles in length, and 
in ‘ity wider parts, 3} miles broad. - The first attempt to ascend the 





smowy peaks was from Kilema, on the south-eastern slopes, whenos, 
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the whole of the upper cone of Kilima-ndjaro was distinotly visible. 
Failing here, owing to the opposition of the chief of Kilema, they 
marched round by the foot of the range to Madjame, on the south- 
western side, where they were equally unsuccessful ; the suspicious 
savages of the district not allowing them to ascend higher than an 
altitude of 4867 feot. Here, at a distance of 15 miles, Mr. Thornton 
made numerous observations of the snow-clad peak. ‘The top o 
Kiimandjaro appeared as broad dome with a rugged blunt peak 
on its x,w. side of nearly the same height as the summit, and slop- 
ing away gently for a long distance ; behind tho eastern slope Toso 
the very rugged, pointed top of the castern peak. ‘Tho snow showed 
Deautifully on all these summits, Tho prinoipal top had a good, 
thick, smooth coating of mow, with patches and streaks lower 
down lying in ravines ; three timos avalanches of snow with flying 
rift were seen rolling down tho mountainside, Mr. Thornton 
calculated the height to be 22,814 foot, 














Second Meating, November 28eh, 1864, 
Sim RODERIOK 1, MURCHISON, x.cx., Present, in tho Chair, 
Presnirarions.— Captain John Bythesea, n.x., ¥.0.; Alexander Gibson, 
By. 
Brxorr0xs,—Lioutmant R. L, Anstruther ; John Arthur, Hog. ; Cape 
tain John Bytheea, 1.x., ¥.c.; We H. Bullock, Bog. H.C. Barnett, 
Brgy unox.; Livin Brown, Bog, v.08; P. Bingham, Hoq.; the Bart 
of Cork and Orrery ; Walter Cheadle, Bag., Br. Mads; Frederick Cooper, 
Bug. Captain J. B, Comerel, wx, vio.; Dr. John Doran, via} 
Major, J. Hl. Prova; Franoie B. Fox, Alexgndet, Gio, 
Chek i, Bategs Ras; Captain Polity ret Ghar fee fi 
John Locke, Bog. 3 J. “iu, Bij Monte thas Bop Charles 
D. Mackinnon, Beg. ; Odin W. Maorao, Bog. ; Liewonant-Genral Patrick 
© Montgomeria; Samia Osdorn, Haq, wp, W.tat.; Frederich A. Praston 
Pigou, Bag. ; John Robinson, Bs. ; Righard John Thomas, Beg. ; A, Cy 
Twentyman, Esq. ; Horace Waller, Hog. ; R. B. N. Walker, Pah 
Walmsley, Bog. ; Sir Mordant Walls; J. H. Wodehouse, 
Asad Wont, nas, wer; JB. Zar, Bog. 

“Aodbipions to the Limniany.. * of the Royal Artillery: 
*Nousto Reisen: durch. die Vereinigten Niedorlande,’ 
pS. M. Drach, Esq, ‘An Auto-Biogray Memoir 
Bert, presented by John Barrow, Haq.‘ Voyagp.. s. 
 (2vols.) Smith's ‘Manual of T 
On Mathematical Instruments. 
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Astronomy? Jamieson ‘On Map-Making” Galbraith's ‘Mathe- 
‘matical Tables’ Simms ‘On the Soxtant.” Jackson's ‘Military 
Surveying.’ Norie’s ‘Navigation Simms ‘On Mathematical In~ 
truments,’ Saxby ‘On Projection of Sphere.’ Belcher ‘On Sur- 
vying.’ ‘Sullivan's Geography.’ Galbraith ‘On Surveying? Has~ 
Koll On Fiold-work.’ Castle ‘On Enginooring’ —‘Brinkley's 
Astronomy.’ ‘Hutton's Mathematical Dictionary.’ (2 vols.) ‘ Her- 
schol’s Astronomy.’ ‘ Airy's Mathematical Tracts.‘ Airy's 'Trig6- 
nometry. ‘Chambers’ Astronomy.’ ‘Gordon's Timo Tables.’ Con- 
tinuations of Transactions,’ &o. &o, 

Acosssios to tho MarRoow.—' Atlas uebor Allo'Theile der Edo,” 
on 27 shoots, by tho anthor, J. M. Ziegler, Hon. Corresponding 
Momber RG.8. Map of Turkistan, to illustrate the ‘Travels. of 
‘A. Vambéry.’ ‘Town of Palermo and environs ; ‘Topographical Map 
‘of tho Province of Pisa; Geological Map of the Province of Pisa; 
presonted by the Falian Minister. Islands of Now Zealand, scale 
1 inch =20 miles (geographical), by J. Wilde, sq, a. Ordnance 
Mape, 24 shoots, 




















‘Tho firnt Paper was the following :— 
1, An Expedition aoross the Rocky Mountains into British Columbia, by 
the Yellow Head or Leather Pass, By Viscount Maxox and Di 
wean. 
Lon Muvtow and his companion sot forth, in tho spring of 1862, 
to oroas the continent of North Amovica, through British territory, 
‘with a view to discover a practicable routo which shoul bo fie. 
from the risks attendant on a road too near the United States 
Doundary. ‘The Leather Pass, which lios in the same latitude as 
the gold-distriot of Cariboo, had boon formerly used by the vayageure 
of the Hudson's Bay Company; but the route from this to tho 
settled parts of British Columbia by the headwatets of the Thomapeom: 
Riverhad nover yet boon trodden by a European, ‘The travellers 
axtived at Tort Gary on the 7th of August, and after « sovere 
winter, passed at a solitary hunting-station near the north branch, 
of the Saskatchowan, commenced their journey of exploration in 
the following April. ‘Tho country between the Red River and the 
Rooky Mountains they desoribed as extremely fertile; rich prairies, 
ready for tho plough, being, interspersed with woods rich in timber 
for building and fencing. Oodl-beds and ironstone exist in several 
_ places; and, ii short, when the obstructions: put in the way of 
‘{jgottlement by the governing power are removed, and communication 
“established: between Onnada and British Columbia, this would 
‘become one of the most valuable:portions of the British possessions, 
Yon TX. Z ° 
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‘Tho roud beyond Edmonton (the last station at which supplies oan 
be obtained) was merely a pack-trail, At this place the party 
‘was finally formed : it consisted of seven persons, including a half 
breed as guide, and an Indian, called “the Assiniboine,” with his 
‘wife and son, who attended to th packhorses. During the following 
threo weeks they progressed slowly over the spongy and bogey 
soil of the primeval forest, which stretchos for 800 miles from Lake 
St Ann's to tho foot of tho mountains, A great portion of this 
country was noticed to havo boon completely changod in charactor 
by the agency of the beaver, which formerly existed here in great 
numbers, ‘The shallow valleys wore anciontly traversed by rivers 
‘and chains of lakes, which, dammed up along their course at nume- 
tous points by the work of these animals, have become a series of 
marshes in various stagos of consolidation, So comploto has this 
change beon, that hardly a stream is found for a distenco of 200 
miles with tho exception of tho largo rivers. ‘The animals havo 
thus destroyed, by their own labours, tho wators nocessary to thoir 
existence, On’ the 11th of June they struck the Pembina Rivor, a 
tributary of the AUuabasca; a cloar, shallow stream, flowing there 
noarly duo north between perpendicular banks, which show, om 
cithor side, the soction of a magnificent coal-bed, from 16 to 20 feet: 
thick. Ontho 16th they reached McLeod's River—another tribu- 
‘tary of the Athabasca—a fine stream, about 100 yards wide, flowing 
detweon high banks thickly covered with pines, aspens, and birch. 
Tt was low and easily fordable, although subject to groat floods at 
cortain seasons, as evidenced by the largo boulders and treos strewn, 
high along the shore, and tho masses of drift-wood accumulated at, 
ifferent points and tums of the river. On this stroam also they 
Aiscovered traces of gold. ‘Tho party obtained their first view of 
the Rocky Mountains on arriving at the banks of tho Athabasca 
tiver, which emerges from the head of the mountains through a 
narrow gorge, and, entering a wider valley, expands into a lake 
several miles in length. On its wostorn bank is Jasper House, a 
‘winter station of the Hudson Bay Company, surrounded by snow- 
‘capped mountains, ‘Tho scenery in tho vicinity was desoribed ‘as 
most enchanting’; all the lower slopes being covered with a ou 
of wild flowers, of the most varied colours, ‘Three days’ march 
from Jasper House, slong tho valley of the Myette, brought them 
Son the 8th of July) to the watershed between the Pacific and 
and on the 70th they struck the Frazer River, which they 
und, even at this altitude, to bo a stream of contiderable size, 
rushing down a narrow xooky gorge. the great difficulties 
the journey epmmenced, the only road being either through water, 
ee Sires the almost precipitous cliffs of the narrow xiver valleys, 
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On tho 14th they crossod a great number of streams; many probably 
mouths of Moose River, an important tributary of the Frazer, flow- 
ing from the north, This grand fork of the Mrazer is at the foot of 
a very high mountain, which has received the name of ‘ Robson's 
Peak,” and is the original Tete Jaune’s ache. It was the highest 
peak they had hitherto seen, The place at present called Této 
Jaune’s Cache they did not reach until three days afterwards, On 
the 17th two of the packhorses slipped into the torrent, and were 
swept away in an instant. Ono of them was resoued by the 
heroism of the Assiniboine, but the other, camying all the spare 
clothes, instruments, tea, sult, and nearly all the ammunition, was 
Jost. Another accident which befel thom threo days afterwards, 
in crossing tho Canoe Rivor (a branch of the Columbia), nearly 
cost two of them their lives; for the raft became unmanageable, 
and plunging under the projecting treos on the banks its 
living freight was swept off like flies. Lord Milton was left in a 
Aangerous position, clinging to tree, whenco ho was rescued 
some timo after by his companion. From this stream the party 
crossed to tho valley of the Thompson River, passing one of its 
souroes; and following this for several days they finally eame to « 
point whore all tracos of path entirely coased, and an untrodden 
region of forest and torront lay beforo them, which it was necessary 
to travers in order to reach Kamloops, whore alone they could 
obtain succour, ‘They struggled through this difficult region for 
twenty-throo days, living on their horses and the small quantity of 
flour that remained of their stock, and soven days afterwards they 
‘arrived, in an emaciated condition, at the Wort of Kamloops, where 
they wore hospitably received by Br. Mackay, In tho Thompson 
and Frazer River valleys the travollors noticed a series of raised 
terraces on a grand scale. ‘They wore traced for 100 miles along 
tho Thompson, and for about 200 miles along tho Fraser River. 
‘Tho terraces were all perfectly uniform, and exactly corresponded 
‘ni the’ opposite ‘sides of the valleys. ‘The explanation of these 
‘phenomena was to be sought in the barrier of the ‘ Ousoade Range,” 
through which the Frazer has pieroed a way lower down the valley. 
At a former period the valleys of the Frazor and ‘Thompson soem to 
have been ocoupied by lakes which sunk successively, as geclogical 
convulsions caused rents in tho barrier range andlet out the water. 
With rogard to the practicability of a road being taken across by 
the route they had come, Lord Milton believed that few engineer 
ing difficulties existed of any importanos, ‘but it would have to 
be made throughout the entire route between Edmonton andthe 
‘alley of the Thompson. From Edmonton to Jasper House: the 
surfage is lightly «undulating 5. tho: lower. ground swampy, and 
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everywhere covered with thiok forest. From Jasper House, through 
the main ridge of the Rocky Mouintains, the valley is for the most 
‘part wide and unobstructed, excopt by timber. The asoent to the 
height is very gradual, and the descent, though much more rapid, 
neither steep nor difficult, From Téte-Jaune's Cache (on the west 
of the main ridge) the ‘only route runs along tho narrow gorges 
of the Thompson, where the bottoms of the ravines aro generally 
Irvel. ‘Tho great advantages of this lino aro that it ies far removed 
from the United States boundary, passes through a country inka~ 
ited only by friendly Indians, and forms the most direot com- 
munication between Canada and tho gold regions of British 
Columbia, 


ih Paasnons jn reaming thks to Lord Mit and De. Chena sid 
‘hat the paper gave not only « graphic desription of diffeuties gone throngh 
wilh woul a honoaefo ay als butt Tai bre thn ortho it 
{ime some important data with rogard to the geography of ths region. All 
‘hat portion which related to the western flank of the ooky Mountas 
quite original, and tho descriptions given had enabled Mr. Arowamith to 
ake additions of pose importance to his map, especially of tho region batwoon 
the ‘Phompson and the Fraser. Of the vaviovs points in tho paper, he would 
‘especially diet attention to those romarkable terraces which had bon described 
Sn the account of the Thompeon and Prager River valleys. Lord Milton and 
‘Dr, Cheadlo hd explained low the older tarraou indicated the Dede of sueces- 
iv Inkos, caused by the waters being dammed up by the barrier of mountains 
rnd rst oogh oa tach er fn ght be spared To 

ier and {ta results, though on a sale, might be compared to 
‘ho dams made by benvers, so common on the easter sida of the mountains, 
‘which produced chaina of smallor lakes and marshes in modern times, Tho 
nly addition that ho would malo, a a geologist, to the explanation given, was, 
‘that the accumulation of theso waters at different levels clearly proved the 
levation of the land at diferent periods by great jerks or convulsions of 
nature, whioh had also caused tho breaking down of ihe Ineriers at auccossive 
Peta tae eztnguntmadene of te water higher to ower 
level.’ It should be understood that there were periods when the interor of 
‘the North American continent consisted of 1 lin of water, mare. wp 
by rocky batriera, which had afterwards been broken through, letting off the 
‘water by gorges from tho highor levels, Ho took somo credit to himaelf for 
having persuaded his modest young fiend, Lord Milton, to bring this very 


{ntaresting paper before 
Se SUPT caINESFE Tt ap toenot ecm 
which it conveyed, that tho soil must bo very fertile for the 
Thottes to fatten upon the gras in tho short apnoo of two months, or two 
hander, th country had oon Bel pone, eign given by 
Gbarles TL to Prince Rupert, and since that time the Hudson Bay Company 
‘bad enjoyed a monopoly of trade there. “Ho wished to know whether this 
‘Gompany, were the obstructive party alluded to by Lord Milton as the obstacle 
‘0 the cultivation of the 2,000,000 aores of fertile land mentioned inthe paper ? 
‘And whether be expected that they would make a road 700 mules in length 

‘og of the most dificult countries in the world? 

of 



























‘id he had been lately aoting aa the Governor of Rupe 
‘the Hudson Bay Company. He could not answer for the. 
‘in former times; but from a knowledge of the past ten 

bat, so far from any obstruction being offered to parties 
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iabig either to traver the country of to come there as sutlers, every 
sista was aforded fo them, even When. the Company cot il efoed 1, 
bout in money and provigons. "in proof of this he noe only eer to ie yat 
1860, wn large body of Canadian emigrant deluded by & Gomptay focaed 
{in Bogland with tho ottenaiie eject of providing meas of transport across 
the county, wero Drought as far aa Sort Garey ail left there without, 
sate of long te, He te en of rnd the ote 
nts adntano in the way of provisions and information of every bad aad 
focratded thera sores the coatry. He coullcouSdanty aver that there 
vrs zo moult wien te Hud Bay tert, feand open 
tocrery many aud the eotaty is eqcaly open to element; indet the cant 
is more fro fan in any par ofthe United States, buena men cau etl 
Any place he plessn ads vt called upon fo poy for his land uot ie has 
Sasrvayol With rand to cho benthes™ which bad boon oberved in the 
“Upper prof the Frazer River valley, ho cat way that thay were to be found 
txtondng over avast tel af couaky. ‘the upper waters of the Colbie 
ier fea thir yay tng stn of gong ale ftw of ie 
Year in pasing Gough the Case Rangey andthe whole of the coun 
to th eatwant sn northward was moore of lesa sto ofthese most ext 
ordinary * benches:”” ‘hey roo ter upon tary and extended. sores the 
country ina staight ig, hen ero and ther by valleys, forests and other 
obstructions, ‘They were so clearly marked that they left uo doubt on the 
Sn fe rin tit the who's cnoiy EA to tine een there 
dnd that the water had eon dined off af auecssive periods, Ia traveling 
to the southward, the Indians pointed out in the Dlue Mountain a spot where 
thay ae rch e's uy denied tis cies ego ae 
pono a higher lvl ant ie ofthe govt ot Thy aed 
Eat no ties ofthe Kind gro in tat pest of Ue word, and that it had been 
conveyed therein former gen by water 
‘Lord Mivzo, in expailag tho nate ofthe grass found a Bish lumi, 
‘tho Dune” qs, sad Unt wheroer the poutine and valleys are ee from 
trond, th country ie genrally covered with tis hind of grass expt i some 
ofthe very Towea levee alana tothe edges ofthe nivers. "The bunch grat i 
5 good a com for the sustenance of sep and cattle daring the sumer and 
sudumns but had this danratage, that i only grew on light sandy eo, 
tnd it grow bata on th “benches than anywhere eee.” Osiie pulled it up 
by the ots, and sbeop eat i wo elote that when winter comes the fvt ls 
i "Galike othr gas it takes thre ot four yrs for each plant to come fo 
fection’ ik doo hot grow tak, eo that a lange trot of iti vty 9060 
Eertoyed.. With rnd tothe read he hoped there wold soon beone ered 
by the line of éée-Jaune's Cache to Cariboo. ‘The eountey between Jasper 
House and Canada offered. ere Salty for a road, and even for a railroad. 
‘There was ‘of coal. He had seeu coal 22 feet thick, without shale either 
aboveor below. ‘The Pembina River ran between two solid walls of coal, with 
tindtonsabore sod talon, and it could be worked by a gallery without 
of tho ordoarydicaltes me ae obliged to contend with Sn this couaty. it 
{5 a soft coa bara with dull heavy fame and a great dal of smoke, aad 
{8 very bitaminoun, "Tho eoginoeog afulis inthe way af saling 4 road 
vould be comparatively smal and, ith a wll-oganiad party and plonty of 
Foran sae wold be no iyi king ound so prmasnt ad 
Tite wey. 



































‘The next Paper was— 
2. On the new country of North Austratia discovered ly Mr. Johis 
‘Macdoualt Stuart. By Me. Srvanr. 
‘Tats was a brief account of the fertile region between the: centra 
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of Australia and the mouth of the Adelaide River, which had been 
explored by the author in his joumeys across the continent. ‘The 
Glimate was healthy, and the land well adapted for European 
settlers, if Malays and Chinese could be introduced as a labouring 
class, in which there was no difficulty. After passing the centre 
of Australia, going north, the country improved ; abundance of trees 
swere found, and fresh grass always occurred where the herbage had 
Seen bummed by natives. On reaching Sturt’s Plains, feed for stock 
abounded ; and this abundance continued, with few exceptions, to the 
coast. Signs of tropical vegetation showed themselves on approaching 
Roper River; three species of palms were observed, and the. grass 
‘was 7 feet in height. With regard to the salubrity of the olimate, 
Mz, Stuart obsorved that, notwithstanding privations and exposure, 
the inen under bis command enjoyed, during tho threo journeys, 
‘with one or two exceptions, excellent health; he himeelf being the 
only sufferer—which was owing to overwork and anxiety. ‘Tho 
‘Adelaide River had 40 fest of wator at a distance of 80 miles from 
its mouth, and its entrancé formed a secure harbour. Tn concluding, 
Mr. Stuart said he should avail himself of his privilege as discoverer, 
by giving a name to. this region hitherto known only as North 
Australia. He proposed calling it “Alexandra Land,” after Her 
‘Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 


‘The Presrpene recalled the attention of the Socaty to tho great achieve- 
rents of Mr. Macdouall Stuart, whovwas now present among them, for the frst 
Hime at an erening meeting, and who was tho only man that had traversed 
‘Anatrali from south to north, a feat for which he had reosived the highest 
honour in the power of the Society to confer. He ten remarked that the 
Paper pointed capecially tothe future advantazes of the mouth ofthe Adolaide 
River as « Brith settlement. Upon that point theo bad been diferences of 
opinion ; but forhis part he bad always advocetod the establishment ofa British 
‘Becta pm foaethera ith of Aural. Head expe ls wh 

“various Addresses fo the Soclaty. —Indopendent elt 
Shih mig en rape Ge lacteand we fad ro tn evar ety 
fortile region—ho did think that as our country already possesed. tho three 
‘other ees of this vast continent, wo should not be without some great port 
‘upon the great line of serboerd upon the north, and not alow any other 
‘ation to establish a possesion there, 

Mr, Ceawroxn Altered from Mr. Stuart, bis fend tho President, hd 
svorgody, ln wha thong we cught, Co, absh n scuent oh the 
northern shore of Australis. We hal already tried to setements else to 
‘be spot which it was now to eclonise, ‘The settlement of Port 
Easington was a total lure.” Sir Harry Keppel, who bronght the settlers 
famay, told Bim a few daye ago that ho nover saw people 0 charmed and 
delighted at leaving a place as they were on being removed from that spot. 
‘There was also a settlement formed upon Melville Island, which, ater short 
experince bad en sno 

ir Onaues Niouorsox said a party of marines was sent there, that was 
all; there was to atteapt at eolonitation. 

dit. Crawron kad not the least doubt that the new settlement would prove 
ates ogregious falco than its two predesesors, It was situated oa. river 
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having a depth of three or four fathoms for some, miles inland. But what 
were the setllere to do when they were there? ‘The settlement would be 
Fifteen ot sixteen hundeed miles ffom tho other civilised places in Australia, 
‘As for the Malays, they Were bad workers; and the Chinese, as long as they 
‘ould find employment negrer home or in the mines of California and Vietora, 
Syould never come near tho plac; snd withoat these, people he defod any 
uropean to eatry on cultivation in such a climata, ‘Thea, who were to be 
fhe insamer of hse rou? an efor odor woo thin 16 degree 
fof the equator, such a thing had nover beon heard of. Sheop might live and 
‘atten there, but they would produce no wool. . 

‘Sir Cuantns Nroutozsox said that with respect to tho question of settles 
yuan he laid ve, sn vis fo ltanpt fo conve Nr. Grid 
by any statement of facts,” He could only sty that the progress of settlement 
‘is now going oo. with extreme mpllity along the whole of the Novthera 
‘Anstralian const, and that the exportation of wool from all the dierent porta 
‘at have been established is iuereasing in the most marvelloes ratio yeat after 
year. At Keppel Bay, within 23 degrees of the equator, when ho was there, 
Ulres years ago, the export of wool was under 1000 bales. his year the 
‘export is 9000 balos, all derived from sheep growing within the tropice; and 
‘he eatimated export for the next year from that one port alove is 14000 bales. 
‘At Fort Bowen, Oleveland Bay, which s in Int 17, i is found that the locks 
‘and herds increase, though with some slight diminution in the weight of the 
foson; bat on the whee th animal pan f thrive thereat well in other 
parts of the country. Lately a colonising party has taken possession of Rock- 
Ten Bay eh 10 vith evry romps of oman, A ote 
telileiments at Port Fasington and Melvte tans, they were nok stlinents at 
al, A party of marines was eent there fora few years} the Government would 
rok sel the land, and mado no attempt to invite setles, It is very remarkable 
‘hat Bort Besington is ono of the most healthy places along the coast; for 
several year thero was not single death, and starcey a serous case of iliness, 
‘Therefor, s0 far as that circumstance went, notwithstanding the great heat 
‘which chirncterised the climate the presumption was that the country will be 
found to be health; 

‘Mr, Auruun believed the position of Melville Inland and Adehide River, 
sind the easo with which vessels ofall descriptions can enter by Van Diemen 
Graf nto the Adelaide River, and find refuge there from every wind, point oot 
hat ality op tho ben plot for the ealabment of » olny and tbe forma 
ton of a lnrbour of refuge. He believed a colony there would drew capital 
from this country and labourers from over-populated districts of China, "he 
fo capable of yielding many troicl protuctiong suchas sugae cotton, and 
Hes Chibi dy poral Sn eiy bk ih slit, 
rt uired protection and sourity, to enjoy 
ip ade 1 age wing our, tbe adage vere known. be wll 

isposed towends the and these islands on. the north of Anstalis 
‘would become a sourse of labour of great extent, . With regard to sheep, even 
‘admitting that Mr. Orafurd lavight in is belit that they would prodaco hair 
fd aot wool (which i not proved) why shoold not th dat ba alusbla 
for manufactures as wool? He saw no reason why theintended eoleny should. 
not be a great ences. 

~The meeting then separated, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICE. 


(Printed by order of Council.) 


@n some superficial Geological Appearances in North-Western Morocco, 
abridged from Notes taken during the late Mission of Sir Moses Montefiore 
to Morocco, By Dr. T, Hovaxmx, 


‘Tun encroachment on the beautiful and produstive {nee ofthe country by sand, 
‘brought upon it by north-western winds, a 8 remarkable phenomenon, whiob 
au fmt fan th pi debra of Che count worthy of eal 
‘tention, ‘Tho ravages are most in the neighbourhood of Mogador. 
‘The let or north sido of the harbour coussts of sandstone rock 5 but to the 
right or south sido we see nothing but a fat plain of sand, behind which rise 
Tow bare sand-hills, "On the lefe-we have low eli, rising some foct above the 















tea, consisting of the befor-mentionod sandstone upon whieh rests bed of 
‘water-worn ston fons az, feeb eld together. ‘heroin thin atrip 
of this i nee aa, whee era te comaenooent 
‘of the Saf, Shortly after quiting the Sal gate we eome upon a long 





fave of graven Tying ete. tho Toad ahd the te partly longing tthe 
te and partly to the Christian cemetery, ‘The very ponderous and thick. 
westones By which the Ruropean graves ate generally covered are in soveral 
wane thrown dwn or grey ciple, obviously owing tthe wader, 
mining of the bed of shinglo and, bonlders, which is in different degrees of 
Propo and threteg th dvtration of the metry ial The destrution 
Dr this part of te const isevidently owing to two causes. ‘Though the aundatone- 
nts tothe, tho large nares, when they dash agnns 

the shingle dategrate and oon th andthe soon of the northmet 
‘wind following’ upon this disintegration, carries the yarticles of sand joland, 
Ttis impoutble to may ¢o what amount of sterlity the transport of this wind 
orne sand may bring this fertile country. ‘The aceurnulation of sand isalrendy 
Hey enademble 4 sll paca y ih sai, bust by the Saltan who 
Founded Mogador, is rendecod untenable end. useless by the sand, which bas 
ary edo of the apavtnets and ried oh « mound on Noth les ot 
the enclosing wall that, althongh about 18 feet, high, it*may bo walked over 
‘without «ladder. ‘The sand has also been carried for miles into tho interior, 
Feming hill of considerable bight; and the road from the clty towards 
Instead of passing directly towards the Mogador River, now takes a 
‘somewhat winding course near the shore. A very smal object is apparentiy 
trfilent to check the progress of the axnd in its eastern course, On some of 
‘the hilly neer the coast the white broom abounds, acquiring «height of 8 oF 
40 feot, and is usofal in retarding the enoreacbments of the send, 06 that it is 
et fopraable hat, by jaions planting in patelar apts ‘the advancing 


Inert te hk 
‘Wt examining the mndstone rls ger Mopar, my att, wat 
aaghtby o thin ststum of limestone, which not only pardaly 








rook affords some: 








partially covered them 
‘But also pebetrated nto their fissures and crevices, I found afterwards in the 
‘courte of the journey to the city of Morocco and thenes to Masagan that this 
Timestone covering was spread over the greater part ofthe suxitce of the country, 

aid came to-#he conclusion that it was duo to the deposition of carbonate of 
tie (mostly very-impnre) by water which had held it in solution ; in sbort 
oecieg ‘ess crystalline and. probably of a tufaceous nature, 
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‘What observed seemed clearly to indicate that the depositing water must have 
risen to aconsidernble height; it having left the depot on highland, and even 
fon the sides of hills of emsiderabe elevation, Yet the deposition must have 
cen long subsequent to those commotions of the cart race by mith the 
older rocks have been brought into their present positions. Unequivocal evie 
ences of the course taken by the flowing water may be found inthe water-wvorn 
fragments of older formations which it has brought along with it and left ear 
closed ints own epost. Thus, in advancing from the coast towards the interior, 
‘we found fragments of rocks; at first fow and small, but gradually increas 
both in size and nomber. | Whenover we had crossed the region whenoe 
of thom wore derived we ftiled to find any more fragments of those particular 
ooks bayond it, Although our course lay towards the Atlas range, I do not 
holore we ware adrasig excl in the dieton from which the waar 

Wed; for although the water-worn fragments of porphyry increased in size 
nd aur they fred alan sueltiey te aso he meen het 
‘wore by no means generally of that description of porphyry whieh might be 
expeoted to ogaur fn the nearest portion ofthe Aas, "Green porphyry wes the 
Prevailing rook tansperad, whist brown, ve and liv-colouted porphysies 
a {nthe bd of the rer Nets, proceeding tam tho nero part ofthe 
range. ‘Tho following ate some of tho facts which T observed with raed to 
{hexane depo erage athe re a hih hey eed, Among 
‘the loo stones atrowod over the ground near Mogador, aur very many which 
ov vely fgets of ti, lhgh they tad noo eral 
Appearance. } have now no doubs that they belonged to the supe 
In'yoenton, and were conosteh with some fare or cavern existing ay the 

rod whan Mogudor Island may have joinod the maiuland, At no great distance 
fnana it became evident that we were coming an a liteitone country and the 
yok ung fo rat ott alma ave, it chnracar wus expo showing & 
Tnvge, fab, reniform surfaco. in layers, thoush not erystalied, {way then 
struck with its resomblanee to the travertine of the neighbourhood of Rome, 
Largo portions appeared undistarbod, or at least unbroken; others exhibited 
racks, without much dsplacemont, On again reaching tho Mogador River we 
fount 8 owing bent reign take thowing the sata of allvian 
resting on the travertino, We forded it ata part whore the expnedteave 
of tala, was soveral feet in thickness and formed steps, Tt was oompowd 
rounded pebbles of diferent kinds, and my notes mention shots also, cementad 
‘by the travertine. Amongst the pebbles T noticed flint, chert, or chalcedony, 
some of which hnd evidently been derived. from seams or veins, and also frage 
mente of haaatts, Tn the low ground, through which the river passe, 
‘ed of alluvium resting on tho traverting is of considerable thickness) but of: 
tho higher spots tho travertino is either as bare as a fagstone. or 

with the numerous, fragments into which the layers separate, A. 
ailos bagond the Mogador River the path is over a true limestone country, 
‘Tho strate were distinctly inclined (natural sections on tho banks of a stream. 
fons gol oppodialyforobcain), ed wer the otorpg ig 
formed steps tho travertine appeared as a continnous covering to 
ioce of carpeting on an ordinary stairoase, Some ofthe fragmentsof travertine 
mot with on the march in particular localities were more or less globular 
asses which did not owo their figuro to attrition, sine, whon broken, they 
‘were found to consst of concentric layers deposited upon m nucleus of softer: 
substance. These seomed to indieate both the motion of the depositing fuid 
‘and tho rapidity with which it 
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fare the most varied, both as respects thelr own character and that of the 
Ente meni,” Protein fy St MoKHy he yout lode evar 
froup of conical fat-opped hil,  Fragmenta of chalcedony were bere found 
Sreitred about Many ofthe masses were a foot or morein diameter, and when 
Fractured exhibited couceptrio lines like agate, the ealour being chiedy grayia 
‘White, ‘heirextonnal surface was remarkably {ech ; in some it was minutely 
Tiumnfllaied and on others there was an approach tocryaalisation. Some massea 
Jere nearly or quite solid, whilst othor hed cavities lined either with cbalee- 
Tony, crystallised quartz, or containing & Tight oxllular siliceous material, ‘To 
Gupte the desorption of theso sillosous nodular mses I must give some 
‘eootne of tho conta! hills already alluded to, ‘They appeared to cousist of a 
‘ta Timeston, much reorbling chalk; and itwas ovdeut thatthe fat, well 
Telined, almost horizontal summits were dotormined hy a thick bed of siliceous 
‘Or cherly cberacter. Other layera of the same charactor and parallel to it wera 
een in same cases ower down the hil," Whore the uppermost ayer bad 
een wholly removed the tablodiko form was lost, T had no opportunity of 
acendingany of these lillson our oad to Moroaco; but on returning I explo 
‘neat them uear Smira which iad hed its upper layers romoved., One side formed 
low olf exposing not only a section of the linestone but als m layer of the 
eating Gpon it. Tinpressed by the fen that, the nodules, ko the 
er, bad been formed in the linnestone, I peseveringly sought for them 
in wild) bet, although numbers were Tying on the gronnd, I cou 
Single one ia the limestone elif. I found, however, one or more 
fi inthe sada euglertl bed boca the upper layer of 
Giaverline, [liad co-couception of their having been formed sutsequentiy-to 
fhe disintegration of the limestone until after my return to England, whewT 
showed the specimens I had brought’with me to my friend W. Pengelly, F.2., 
‘tho immediately ecognieed them a0 Deckits, resembling thowe be had found 
Jn conglomerate bede in Devonshire. There sms, however, to be a marked 
difference between’ the Beckites of Devonshire and those of Morocco. ‘I'he 
fermer would seem to be formed by a process inveting a nucleus of 0 fail a 
characters royueiiy to ave # carity wodcd by i dey. Now very 
any of the Beekites of Morocoo have a desidedly stalactitic character, and one 
are small specimens which 1 brought home exhibits tho slieous matter so 
armed upon a fragment of the hard limestone, that it regounts st once for the 
absence of any coating of silicate of lime and for the freshness of surface which 
{eno nmatkable a charsotr of the sligoous toasses when dislodged from the bed 
Sniblh ty He anand, if Linay be allowed oo a contr 
tothe ‘by which these conoretions of silex have been formed, it would 
te thet a very lange tract ofa limestone formation has been broken up, leaving, 
‘intervals, those portions which we now seo as table-topped and round-topped 
Ritla That this Limestone abounded in siliceous matter 1s evident from, the 
‘hiak layoreof fit, erosilex, or ebert, conspicuous in some of theses. The 
‘of elution and segregation, being covtinued or renewed in the vast 
Guantity of disturbed Iimettore, sosme to have allowed of its deposition in the 
ities left between the broken fragments, Deekites aro found there under 
‘ovo forms whieh I have notice’, 1ay observe that for about half» maile 
{n which I traced the travertine in closo proximity tothe undisturbed limestone- 
300k neat Stra I remarked a layer of ozystalisd carbonate of time in the form 
‘alled dogs-tooth spar, which formed a continuous horizontal line, By the 
‘“ognglomerate bed” I wish to designate the under portion of the traver- 
‘o bulawhich covers so lange aportion af the face ofthe country. Te itera 
Tnterials which ie-enolose, and also in the characters proper to 
itself. At the eamping-place of Minzala Kmzody, by the side of a small 
cage ua se inl Be of ual white elem 
me to consist chiefly of the upper portion of a deep conglome- 
cree ety te ue rn a a cae 
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‘The striking poouliasty of this upper portion was its great tondeney to disinte- 
igation. Water sums freely t fer through this travertine; the seam by 
‘bur encampment isud from pits which sank in i, and itis probable 
{hat inany ofthe wells of the eountry derive theie water from the conglomerate 
bed, In some places advantage is taken also of this eampact covering over an 
easily excavated softer stratum for the formation of aqueduots, which are 
‘ost numerous and remarkable near the city of Moroces. Numerous pits are 
excavated in a line across tho country, and communicate with each other by 
thats underground, “In the channels thos, formed an abundant supply of 
‘water js convoyed from the mountain district, not only tothe ety but allo 
to the olive and orange orchards. Much as theso aqueducts are worthy of 
‘dmsiration, they are open to one serious objection, ‘They ental an enormous 
fd fnclelale motu of wat, of wary” tmpnaitng i throgh 
Tovoun atam, ie Ha neath te continua nd mors ope yer 
or travertine 
Near our cumrine-plase, Mala Tinzdy, wo own on on ofthe higher 
oof highest, hey of marl of browne elo 
if with a darker and barder rock, Ono of our companions, Archibald 
Fairley, an experienced engineor, who was about to. enter the service of the 
Sultan, made tho interesting dissorery that this marblo had at onetime been 
quarried for building material. ‘The mode of working seems to have been 
ery mpl and ao very string of afr and Itour,| 18 enaatal In 
aking achannel in the direction of the intended ont of a block, about three 
for four inches broad, and pieroed with holes in the Bottom. A, Futley con 
Jeotared that wooden’ wedges were driven fnto theso hols, and that water was 
joured in the groove above, by which tho wood beeame swollen til it caused 
The cleaving of the atone.” Besides overal lange blocks wholly detached ot 
‘oily uninithed, we found, in tho valley below, ono piece apparently designed 
for a column, ten fect long, and with a propottiounte diqmeter, Neither in 
‘tho vieiity nor elsewhere—even in. the city of Morocco, where the remains 
‘of worked marble aro to bo scen—did wo find any examplo of the working of 
this marble, a fact, we could gain no further information repeoting, it 
Deyoud that which was furnished by our own eyes, 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 





SESSION 1864-65. 


‘Third Meeting, December 12th, 1864. 
Sin RODERIOK I, MURCHISON, x.o.n,, Pansipnw, in the Chair, 

Pausexrarions.—Captain Folio Jones, acix.; John W. Bone, 
Hag. ; Dr. John Doran 3 and J. B. Zuecher, Bq, 

Exnorioxs.—Captain Alexander G. Base 3 Aletander Grant Dallas, Log 
(lato Governor of Rupert's Land); Francis 8, Dutton, Boq.; Wiliam 
Mariton Baton, Bag. Wiliams Gladstone, Juny Eog.; Josiah Tok 
Harding, Bsq.; William Drow Havving, Esq; George Herbert, Beg. 
‘Edward Kinder, Bog. 21. v2.3 Samual Lucas, Bag.; F. H, Ridley, oq. 
Rienzi Gioman Walton, Bag. 02%, 

Acoussroxs 10 tun Lronanx.—Captain Cook's ‘Voyages of Disca- 

. very,’ prosonted by the Baitor, John Barrow, Esq, ‘Tho Nilo Basix” 
prosented by Captain R. F. Burton, Dias del Castillo's «History of 
‘the Conquest of Mexioo,’ translated by Lockhart Continuation of 
‘Journals,’ Transactions,’ &, 

Acoxsstoxs no me Mar-Room.—Ordnance Maps—sheets, 448 
inclusive, 

‘The Pnustomns, before preceding with tho papers of the evening, called 
asian to naeguicet work whic had en rented to On Liray by 
{he Bapeor of Ba, who bed Ten ony ead a honor mabe of 
‘th Soclety. His Imperial Majesty was a warta patron of geographical scence, 
‘and hd taken great intrest in tho production of the work on the tabla, which 
avo a very detailed desription, with charts, of the River San Francioo for 
ipwards of a thowsand miles of its length,” The survey on hich {t was 
Younded and the execution of the work would do honour to any Government, 
‘Thia valuable gift was presented through tho medium of Mr. J.C, Fletcher, 
who had written the later editions of Kidder and Pletaher’s ‘Brazil and the 
Srmalfang the most comple tsk extant nthe Bi of Bal Mi, 

ltcher was now preparing a paper on a roont exploration of the river Puru 
Rinaat elbuary of tbe Avan, which would te ena before the Seley ab 
pote future ine,” Ar tat getlaen was prem he hoped he would ty & 
fow words respecting this exploration and other scientific works which baa been 
tnderaken dining tho rig of the present pore. 

‘Yotn 1, 2 
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A Tess ll) Aer noc ns, on-ihnae t ial siobn 
‘the Baron de Penedo, the late Minister-Plenipotentiary from Brazil to Great 
Britain, desired that this work, published at the exyense of the Brazilian 
Gormaiamsa waar’ Wh peta ot tos Reray eas to oui ee 
Hoya Genranticl Gonklye Sto sve Ban acces eee oe mighty 
Setenu Sin eta te Ree mage oh-anmeoneven pans of oe 
Eile oe dmtoos tot Go Laisa lave Dy sone tes notin fs 
Estrect ce prov of Feemiabureand Bel For 400 mala fs the we 
irivaot nora bus boat int Gta shove tefl of Fonte Alone 
the Nigar Sf Br ho ar tage 800 in the ends Whisk 
Ben paccmnag' ois ke Sele oe Goan lane he oe 
5 Ma cope watts of ta srry inser te Un poctans of tat Ht 
tein Eno ae te te Tn val eon yt 
Panter pelion of it ulin! by free balboa Tho work pemedi 8 
Femarkablo pein ot att, considering that i was wholly got ‘up in tho clty 
Fle Dasa by nave itn and chops" Nol ye but oes 
curtis pt ite oh Someta fh mor nl 
SE Toat a lnlencat cote oma Ra pelo echags 
mona As ab an fo tet mo ie iat te allan 

lal ‘od Hit! ata ao ate fraghly egy eee 
{espns lege penn bring in he iia th rant 
ledy publisied reports of sono fitereating expediions, among others tho 
poe tuck euros ty bolistes Gives ral of oe sees tarag 
sein A000 een tows tn nln, doen glare tan eat 

Moe ater of ren oa 1840 an 1841 ape tho dnsasone Sa 
‘made other explorations in South America, was the first who gave notice to 
the word of to Emperors intellectual ability. Ho was not only chemin 
Bolo and» natural philsopber, but a thorough-read span i tho aelentie 
Et eey dongef een 



































‘Tho first Papor was entitled : 


1. On the Islands of Kalatoa and Pulowsh, North of Flores, By Jomx 
Crouinoy, Bsq., 7.2.0.8, 
Katatoa is ono of a group of six islands lying about soventy miles 
distant from tho north coast of Flores, in tho Java sea, and in an 
area of sunken coral-eofs forming a tabloland beneath the surfuce 
of thé oocan, It is about 8 miles long by 6 in breadth, and has an 
levated undulating surface, covered with vegetation, and pre- 
mnting a most inviting aspect. ‘The author, who visited it about 
four years ago, found it uninhabited, and thorefore could not 
corroborate the statement of Horsburgh, that it was peopled by @ 
savage race who had massacred several crows of vossols which had 
een wrecked on its coasts, Fo was not successful even in finding 
freeh water on the island, although ho traversed it with the assist- 
‘ance of a boat's crew for a long distanco in various directions. 
‘The island appeared to bo formed: wholly of coral-rock, with beds 
‘of black peaty loam in the crevices, and beaches of white sand in 
the little harbours of the coast. The other islands of the group 
‘wore afterwards visited, and found to be aleo destitute of fresh 
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water and inhabitants, although possessing « similar fresh, green, 
‘bushy vegotation to that of Kalatoa, 

‘Potowan lies sixty miles to the southward of Kalatoa, and forms 
‘a complete contrast to it, Its northern side is steep, and rises to an 
altitude of about 600 feet; its soil is clayish, and its rocks are of a 
sandstone nature, Although, like Kalatoa, apparently destitute of 
fresh water, it supports a population of 5000 souls, a squalid 
looking race, of exccedingly attenuated figure, with an abundangp 
of harsh matted hair on their heads. ‘They had no olothing except 
fa strip of cloth round their loins, and were excoedingly dirty ; 
nevertheless, their countenances wore, for the most part, a comically 
good-natured expression. Not a singlo word of Malay could be 
Aoteoted in their language, but they understood the speech of a 
native of Flores who travelled with the party, ‘They havo a 
reputation among the neighbouring islands as boat-uilders, and 
a well-built boat 40 feot long can be bought here for # flint-musket, 
costing in Singapore four dollars. According to Mr, Cameron the 
whole population, in their completo destitution of fresh water, make 
thoir ordinary beverage, of a formented drink, ‘from tho fruit of a 
tall palm-treo.” ‘The only other drink they had was tho milk of the 
cocoa-nut. ‘The formentablo juico is collected in bamboo pitchers, 
and has the property of boing a harmless tipplo in the moming, 
slightly stimulating at mid-day, and strongly intoxicating towards 
tho afternoon, as fermentation goes on. In consequence of the 
habitual uso of this drink, their daily lifo is a round of intoxication, 
often ending, towards night, in serious brawls, 

Mr. Crawroap could not Delieve all Mr, Cameron stated, ‘The island of 
Kalatoa jn tho Malay language meant the “old scorpion,” in Captain Hort- 
unghie ‘Directory a dliferent story. was told about this iland from what 
‘hoy had heard related by Mr, Cameron. Tn 1798, when a fot of Bast-India~ 
mea were returning with a convoy, the ship Oceon was stranded on Kalatoa, 
4dod was ther for ten ot fiftem days, ‘The crow found plenty of {abnbitants, 
fand mde no complaint whatever of the: want of water, ‘Tho'next island, 

"was stl more aingelar than Kalatoa, Mr, Carmeron sid there was 

Te was very odd tho Malays should “call 

SC" Waterdeland”—Pulo, land; weh, wator—a word which extended from. 
Sumatra all throughs the'South Sea Talands, With regard. to, his statement 
about palm-juico and. cocoa-nut mils, a cocoanut treo will yield about fifty 
huts per year, and each nut may contain about a pint and a balf of water; and 
‘here must accordingly be an evormous quantity of cocce-nte upot the island 
to furnish drink for 6000 Snbabitants, twas total impossibility. Ho had 
doubt hr wa plenty of watt at Palo an that hee never existed an 




















felond with 6000 inbabitants in which there was not water in some shape oF 
‘Mr, Watzacm said bo bad never visited any-island in the Indion Arcbi- 





Jogo in which water was not to be had. In fact, ove of the most remarkable 
ings i the abundance of water fn plas wher there apps to bo not th 
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‘He mentioned one or two eases. One ia 
ram, called Kilwara, about a quarter of 
id, conn eal of eboek nda 
‘limost perfeotiy love), tho highest part being only four feet a ater 
se reat anekg atte, and in the nde of th mala 
fas it were, there re threo or four wells of most excelent water, He stop 
there himwelfa day, and got water from the wells, and drank it. The eireum- 
stance could hardly be accounted for excopt on the supposition that the coral- 
{ock had some filtering power, by which the salt wis separated from the water. 
On another ocesion, he Tost by accident two of his men upon a small unin~ 
Yabited island, Tho boat, « native prov, broko her anchor while the men 
wore ashore, and drifted away, the wind and. the ourent proventing her 
return. It was a porfectly flat island, about a mile in diameter, not more than 
Tan's feet above doe aon, tad consisting enively of coral-rock, He sent w party 
Jn boat to search forthe mining men, but ovog to the scrmy wetha, hay 
wore not able to reach tbo ‘sland unth e month afterwards, ‘The men’ wero 
oan alive asin good heh for by digging down trough the rack with & 
hhatehot unt they got to the lovel ofthe sea, they obtained nbundanoo of water, 
find thus, with theaid of shellab, they supported life. He had no doubt it 
i. Cameron had dug down throgh dhe wold rck wn he rneho the a 
Tevel, ho would have found water, - With regard to tho other island, Pulowe 
‘Which he describod as having a clay soll, no doabt_an abundanc of water 
Taxisted theres the Tuxutlant vegetation hat ho spoke of anust have been 
supported by an abundance of es water, 

Jr Baca quite agrood with Mr, Orawfurd that it would requlte an m= 
rmongo numberof eooot-nut trees to supply’ population of 6000 yeople, ‘The 
bubjeot of *toldy was an interesting. obe, and deserving of investigation, 
Aluhough the Polyoein roe i snppoed to have one from the Malay Aroh- 
Delago, yot it ia very singular they dia not carry with them the knowledgo o 
Traklng this Gru.” Coooa-nut tres aro very abundant there, and that annkes 
‘tall the moro singular, ‘They have ‘no intoxtating drinks in the South Sea 
Talods excop amixreof Kava (a Xind of pepe) and water, which ithe 
hearst’ appronch they bave to anything of the kind» he New Caledonian 
fro a nation of wateredrinkers; and one.of the gretest anomalies that can be 
pointed out fs tho fact that this wateratriaking race aro great cannibals, and 
Vicious in many othor respoots, 





slightest probability of Sain 
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‘The second Paper was— 
2, A Geological Haxpedition to the West Coast of Otago, Now Zealand: By 
Taatzs Hucror, sq, x.0., Provincial Geologist. 
‘Dr. Hucror started from Otago on the 20th of May, 1803, in a 
yacht, to explore the numerous inlets on the s.w. coast of tho 
‘Middle Island, Barly in August he examined the head of Milford 
Sound with a view to discover if any pass existed which might 
form practicable road between this harbour and the inhabited 
bounty to the east of the New Zealand Alps. He found, however, 
‘the ‘end of the valley surrounded by precipitous mountains 6000 
feet in height, without any signs of a “saddle” by which they 
‘ould ‘bé erossed.. Further to the north he discovered, whilst 
 pearching for the Awarua River of the Admiralty chart, the mouth 
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of a considerable stream, called Kaduku by the Maories, entering 
Martin's Bay. ‘Tho entranco was concealed from view, seaward, by 
a Tong sandspit and a decoptivé appearance of breakers, but, within, 
the river was about a quarter of a mile in width, and the shallowest 
part of the bar had ton fect of water. Four miles upwards it lowed 
‘out of a lake one or two miles in width, and ten or twelve miles in 
length. After satisfying himsolf that this might form harbour, 
‘and a good site for a settlement, he proceeded to the head 6f 
tho lake, and finding there a valley strotching in a southerly 
direotion, he left the yacht and commenced an exploration on foot. 
‘Ho quitted tho lake on the 23rd of, September, and on the 4th 
of Octobor arrived at Queenstown, on the shores of Lake Wakatipy, 
having succeded in finding a transitable route. ‘The distance from 
the Kakapo Lake (from which the river Kaduku flows) to the 
Wakatipu, by tho most prcticable line, was about 50 miles, 
Dr. Hector, on arriving at Queenstown, sent men to olear the track 
ho had explored, and proceeded himself to Dunedin to report his 
Aiscovory to the Superintendent, 











‘Tho third Paper consisted of— 


8. A Narrative of a Journey along the Westorn Coast of Middle Istand, 
New Zealand, By Avocet Wauxen, Bs, 

‘Tus was an account of a hazardous journey on foot undertaken by 
tho Author and two companions in 1863. ‘They crossed the 
“Saddle” from Ohristehurch, and dosconding tho ‘Teramakan, 
marched along the sea-thore from the mouth of that river as far 
‘as the Wanganui. ‘The author concluded by stating his belief that 
his was tho first party of white men who had reached #0 far as tho 
‘Wanganui, by travelling along the weston shores, 


‘The Paxsiomr reminded the Society of the labours of Dr. Hoctor in the 
northern portions of the Rocky Mountains, as the Geologist in Captain Pal- 
Tuer crpediion, Ta was an amiable sveyr, iting, in his on person 
the qu ‘good topographer and an excellent geo in the paper, 
txtrast from mich bed lat Been rend, ho entered very fly into the Cases 
‘of the formation of the deep sounds and dopresionsin New Zealand. He seemed 
to be of opinion that ioe possessed the power of exetvating deep basins in hard 
rocks, o6 as to form lakes. He could not say that he agreed with Dr. Heotor on 
‘at point; and were this the Geological instead ofthe Geographical Society, be 
stool fa oiiged to digpute thom conlsions, ‘At presente would colt 
reiterate his conviction that with respect to qualifications as a physical 
eographer,.and ability to develope the mineral wealth of what he might 
fall Ghe great Scotch eolony of Otago, the chief town of which was called 
Dunedin ‘after Edinbansb, there did not exist a man more eapable of doing 
juste to the colony than his friend Dr, Heotor. ‘The other paper, by Mr. 
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‘Walker, gave an account of a walk along the western coast, Tt wat a, most 
Gificlt and dangerous coast, which had been well surveyed by Captain Richards 
{he Hyérographer of the Admiralty. Tt ad also been explored, on foot, 
11850, by oller traveller, Mr, Walker was a young man who intended re 
isting tho country, and from wat he hd already abooimplished, they might 
‘be sure that he would prove an excellent traveller. 

‘Mr, Hantan, in reerenco to the last remark in the paper, to the effect that 
‘Mz, Walker's was the frst party of white men who ad ever reached so fa, sid 
‘hat his brother, Mr, Leonard Harper, had, years belor, reached ‘itibat 
Which was about sixty miles further down the const than Me, Walker hn 
‘eached. He was the frst white man who crossed tho “Saddle” from Christe 
‘church to the west coast; and he gave an eccount of the coast similar to that 
‘whch a been stated on the present ooeasion, 

‘taff-Commander yas, ex, sated that Mt. Bronner, ofthe New Zeeland 
sonal Surrey Depart wth nt who explored the wet oat 8 
tg Titi Hed. “Tis remade ournay, mado in 1646-7, down the Bulle 
River and to the southward, would be found recorded in the Journal of the 
Sooiety for 1860 

"Mr. Hanon suid he only claimed for his brother, that he was tho frat who 
wont across tho island from the cast to the west, Ho knew that Mr, Brunner 
Yrs tho Hint wha wt down south, staing rm Nel Prove on the 
orth 

‘Captain RowinDs, nar, anid ho was eapoiated with the survey of the greator 
part of this coast some fiften years sinoo, a survey whioh was eared out 
Finder the direction of tho presoat Admiral Stokes and, perhaps, no country 
‘yas ever surveyed more expeditiously, aud, at tho sae time, more efficiently, 
than New Zenland. In the space of home’ six or soven years, we had become 
‘Almost as well acquainted with the grater portion of its coats as we are with 
‘hove of our own country; ut with that long and inhospitablo stretch of sea 
Yoard between Milford Haven and Cape Farewell, along which scarccly « 
sheltered apot exsta for a ves, wo were necosarly lows perfectly aequainted, 
{tis rarely. posible for a boat to Ind, honoo wo are, the moro indebted to the 
cxertions of explorers by land, for out knowlodge of the rivors and tho details 
‘of tho cout, than wo are to ok nautieal surveyors, Dr, Hootors discovery of 
{the river and port of Kaduku, would probably bo most important for the 
folony, becats, although tho eaast for 120 miles north of Fovuaux Strait was 
fenetfated with deop inlets and sheltared auchorages, yot from the ateop and 
Foe nate ofthe lofty mountain age xo onmminction existed though 
{hem with tho eastern sottlemants; therefore De, Hootor's dzovery was 
ore important, ad he abould have ikea to have urd a somewhat more 
‘etalled account of the journey. He hod hd the pleasure of meeting Dr, Hector 
uring Bis jouney arin the Tacky Moustals few years sine and eloved 
hhim to bo a most able and enterprising traveller. ‘The President had spoken of 
‘th travellers in the early days of the colony, in, 1850, Parhaps few iu this 
country knew aaything of tho hardships and privationg which such meu as 
Heaphy, Branger, and others, went through while exploring this then utterly, 
nehow wert cot ofthe Middle Taand of New Zena. ‘They many bo tly 
Sif teSave en he oan of ean in sre, hd he colony 
‘ill always owe them a dabt of gratitude, 

‘In aljourning the Meeting to the Oth of January, 1886, the-President called 
eioton fo ho Dati a stkog watr-coloutGrawings of the lacie of 
New Zealand, sent to the Society by Dr. Haast, and expressed a hope that they 

‘ oon be published in ehromo-lithography. 
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Fourth Meeting, January 9th, 1865, 


SIR RODERIOK 1, MURCHISON, x.n., Presioewr, in the Chair. 

Prusewrarions—Goneral P. Montgomerie; J. J. Harding, Boy. ; P. 
A. Pigow, Bag. ; F. E. Fox, Esg.; Charles Harding, Hag. ; Rienzi G. 
Watton, Esq. 3 Dr. Edward Kimber ; Capt. BR. R. Hutchinson s and 
Philip Bowers, Bog. 

Exuorions—Philip Bowsrit, Eog.; John Dillon, Bop. ¢ Alderman 
Tei Gibbons 3 Charles Goclden, Faq. ; Comme. W, H. Jone-Byrom, 2X. 5 
the Earl of Mount-Charles; W. 2 Thompson, Exg., HM?s Ohargé 
@AGraires at Chili; and Henry Thing, Esq. 

Acoessioxs 10 Tit Lipnany since the last Meoting, December 12, 
1804.—‘ Memoirs on the Geology of Scotland;” Addresses dolivered 
before the British Association; ‘Memoirs on the Permian Rocks of 
Bohemia, England, and Scotland, on the Vertical Range of the 
Silurian Fossils of Britain, on the Silurian Rocks of Norway and 
Russia, on the Palmozoie Rocks of the Thiixingerwald and the Harz, 
on the earlier Voleanic Rocks of the Papal States, &o. &o. &o., by 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison. ‘Le Bosphore et Constantinople,’ by 
P. de Tchihatchef, ‘North Australia; its Physical Geography and 
fatural History,’ by tho Rev. I. B, T. Woods. ‘Descriptions of 
Bokhara, the original Russian edition, with plans of Bokhara and 
Samarkand, by M. de Khanikoff. All presented by their respective 
authors. ‘Discoveries in Cyrene,’ with illustrations and photo- 
raph, by Captain I. Mf Smith, nt, and Commander B, A. Porches 
Rx. 5 presented by Commander E. A. Porcher, 2. 
um die Erde’ (2 vols.); Pobl’s ‘Reise in Brasilien 
“@6odésio a’Ethiopio * Spix and Martius’ ‘Reiso in Brasilien’ (8 
vols); Poopig’s ‘Reise’ (2 vols.), and Atlas of Plates: all pre- 
sented by W. D. Cooley, Esq. Continuations of Periodicals, 
«Journals, « Transactions, &e, &0. 

Aconss0xs to Map-noom since the last Meeting of December 12, 
1864, —Denmark,—showing the new Boundary; Switeerland,— 
sources of the River Rhone; Central Asia, from Schwarz; all by 
A. Peterman, Prussia: 14 Governmental Maps, on 16¢ sheets; 
soales various; chiefly postal and geological Maps; with books of 











+ description. Sweden: Sisheots of the large Geological Map, by A, - 


Erdman, with books of description. Carte Chorographique de Ia 
Belgique, in 69 sheets, by W. D. Cooley, Haq. Africa: Eastern 
part, showing tho various routes fo Kilimandjaro and Mt’ Kenia, 
Contral Africa and the Bahr el Gazal, from v. Henglin; presented 
by A, Petermann, America: War Map, showing the entrench 
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ments in the neighbourhood of Richmond and Petersburg, by the 
‘Topographical Depdt, War Office. South America, from Spanish 
and Portuguese surveys, by W. D. Cooley, Esq. Asia: Route Map 
from Bokhara to the Russian fort at Kasalé, by F. Meazza, pre- 
sented by Signor Oristoforo Negri. New Zealand: Province of 
Auckland, prepared at the Waste Land Department; scale 1 inch = 2 
miles; by E. Weller, Esq, p08, Admiralty Charts and Ordnance 
‘Maps to date. 


‘The first Paper was— 


1. Notes of a Visit to the Sources of the Tigris with an Account of some of 
the ancient Remains found in their Neightowhoed. By J. G. Taxon, 
‘Heq., H.BM. Consul at Diarbekr. 

Tae author commenced by describing the boundaries of the 

‘Turkish province of Kurdistan, within which lies the district which 

hho had lately explored in search of monuments, insoriptions, and 

other ancient remains. The whole of it, with the exception of the 

Portion which comprises part of Northern Mesopotamia, is diversified 

‘by high mountains, undulating uplands, and fertile thickly-wooded 

valleys, abouiding in rains of castles famous in medieval history. 

One of the most interesting places visited was the rains of Kurkh, 

situated about 14 miles to the south-east of Diarbekr, on the right 

‘bank of the Tigris. ‘The large mound here seen is the remnant of 

am old Parthian fort, built of large blocks of neatly-cut basalt; 

while the smaller mounds, from the remains of mosaics found in 
them, seem to indicate the site of a palace connected with it. At the 
north-western corner of the large mound, the author discovered two 
stone slabs bearing the effigies of Assyrian kings; they were covered 

‘on both sides with lengthy inscriptions in the cuneiform character; 

except near the base which had been left bare to admit of their 

‘being sunk erect in the ground as monuments commemorating some 

deed of conquest. Sir Henry Rawlinson considers that the site of 

‘Kurkh answers to that of “ Tooskan” alluded to in the inscription 

on the great monolith exhumed by Mr. Layard, where distinct" 

reference is made to one of these, then undiscovered, tablets, com- 

‘momorating the Assyrian king’s campaigns and successes, At Eggil 

(the Tnghilene of the ancients) —a picturesque old town on the slopes 

of a mountain north of Diarbekr, with streets like flights of stone 

‘lops-—another Assyrian figure and insoription were found on. the 

‘age of x projecting rock; and within a few miles of the main source 

of the Tigtis two other similar remains, one of them in an excellent! 

Hate, of, progerration. Numerous Parthian remains, including @ 
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spirited representation in high-relief, of a warrior on horseback, 
and also tho ruins of a primitive Christian church were also mot 
with, amongst many other remains, and carefully examined by Mr. 
‘Taylor. The various small streams which together form the sources 
of the main branch of the Tigris (here called Dibench Su) were 
crossed by the author in an excursion to tho north. Some of these 
sources are within 5 miles of other sources which fall the opposite 
way into the Euphrates. After a course of $ miles the principal 
stream of the Tigris plunges into a lofty cavern and is lost under- 
ground for a distince of 2 miles, emerging on the south-east, and 
then continuing its course towards Diarbekr. ‘The numerous masses 
of rock which now choke the stream near this cavern, and the 
Aotached arches, soemed to indicato that tho tunnel-was formerly of 
much greator length than it is now. ‘The statement of Strabo with 
regard to the extremely Jong underground course of the Tigris near 
its sources, was therefore, in all probability, not far from the truth, 


‘The Paap raat he Sct nth tun onetion 
of subjects of comparative geography, and on the reopening of a rgion 80 
‘owned ia itt ad rr ryt ator a oni in 
sya map of his many short journeys which would appear in ths Sooly's 
Sours aon thy el made any ere tong he 
Anclont Fomnins of tho diac, “Upon these he would call upon Sir 
Rawlinson to make some observations, a eae 
Sir Ment Juwoarsox oberved that ho wished to saya few word in the 
first plo, about Me, Taor himil who did not now for the firs ine appeat 
afore the pola, It wae owing to him that many important antiques, 
zpenttet abou ion years ago in the British Mn, bak been aoqited fr 
{he oaton, Te was Mfr. Taylor who had excavate’ the andent ides of 
Souchom Ohalica dating many centariee before Nineveh abd. Bsbylon, and 
dad sanaportedt6 England the treaaresfornd a“ Ur of the Chaldes”™ and 
its sistar capitals. An a rownrd for thero sorvices Her Majesty's Government 
tppointed Him eons at Diarekr a position which he had tarde to excellent 
‘eount hy vskng and desorbing the romotr ditt of tho Pasbal which 
4p to tha timo hal bon rely travers hy Baropeane. Ae the lat saniver- 
By iner of the Sty the Chass of the Bsehegaer ba val the 
i 
ot 











ellows that the danger with which they wore threatened was the exbaustion 

phy. Bxploration had been pushed forward i so many quarters that 
{hero would soon bo noting left to lscorer. Now, ho could not sutwrive to 
{his opin on, the contre i seamed fo Dim tne ot of Harope, bron 
‘what Was met with on the high roads of communioation, we really koew little 
or nothing of the geography of the world, Mr. Taylor, by leaving tho high 
Teavls and penstratihg int the recesses of the mountaln-ranges of Taurus and 
etwas, hth en ube fo xfer greta spon egal 
aience, He had made important discoveries in the region of the heul-waters 
of tho ‘Tigris and Euphrates, and bad enabled geogrphors forthe Sst ine t> 
lay down with accuracy th ending features of that part of the world. ‘The 
exploration of the Nile hnd excita great interest in the geographical world; 
‘Duk it was not neoreary to go as far ae Hquatoral Aion to Anda iver with 
‘undiscovered source,» Hero was tho Tigh, a ive almost as celebrated a the 
Nile, and lying, as it wero at our very door} yob previoualy to Mr. Taylo 
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jowrnay, the sone ofthe main branch oft had never ben desea by any 
ropa, Whit thee sere topographical quesioos of fn sportangs ye 
etre tcl arly best thatthe aon of pany at 
‘rextenud with exiaastion, Ie was now found tht the Tigris ie ll other 
ef river wes formed of ingumertle eed ‘Thue were to, te 
Efenctes anh a tolignde of snail tobutae “AN the arnas bad Bren 
caraully faced by Af Taylor and woud be id Gown inthe nap which 
{fas infeaded ops in to Sctetys Touran tatntion of hy etc, 
With rgatd to te bjs: of Me. Taylors antiquarian discreriey be would 
Rpptremk thet tt Taylor bd lle to io yor tos vt to rae 
oF ikertie He tere dscorered twp of the most Rnpecant Asyranfoonee 
foeuts that tad yet come flight They ‘were email tablty crete, ono 
Ty esiurep, cho bullet of tho finous North-Went Fuses st Nini, 
Eleother by hs son, Shalmanese ly the contemorany of Jeno King of ae 
fait to whom is Gut the Heatil Ulak obelisk the Det Muutom an 
Earl rt consi ot at hey ere i nonin 
balnging to AnapianKingy yet encore, mbich had bom ected in ferlgn 
indets fomnettorate vcore achieved ot th spot ‘The two tases which 
were unfortunatly notin ove good sate of reervation, Id bon Saveyet 
To England, and were now to Belsocn in the Areyrian Geloy of the Titan 
Siaehin antes dry <f Me lr In ott of get ats n 
‘weribing the interpretation “of the Gunelerm:iperibtine Me ayn fa 
{he Pape which ed just been rnd ied desorbed hv fo Go ome ofthe 
tastem binath of the true Tig ow called the Dien, or Zbeehy, bat 
fcetly the Zalene, or rer of Sophenes He ha there fad thatthe river 
owe ir 2 or mile trough a subterancan paseo cee; apd the 
trot hare the river debouthed flop thls are he Sed gored to ne 
oval len oss gy egtared un tens. Nor, Siew war 
Femethableyesmge fs the anal of dadur-orpa,engroved pn te arms 
Nimred morolith whieh ad been long Koowa in England, bu of whien Mr 
Sago prev Woh Koran exporaony ba hve be 
sage question tated that sh tiga ty og of ono 
Peddns ved tho ware of tho Zadoich lad there ound bro meme 
{abla wich bad been ected by femcr feonaake fo conimomorta: het 
tongues ofthe motntsinees; ‘one of thee talete Wlonging te Pista 
Seri vin dts palo other nee fo have bn so nc 
120), a the seond belonging to terinrpa n coor 
The paaage farther satel tat Ue King dakar cep ane 
eestor bed carved hin own image and ies om th et us adding third 
{o theses cf memoria able" Now fy Toyor, iy fuortoe of thes acta 
Jn ignorance tat any Asyraninelpcoos were f be tought for inthe neigh 
Keastot™hud od att tinal 'on the Ninrad enol to 
Hoe ealyeonvarg te derption hee gen ef tem. Om of the 
{Rblets Sndes, ea was aspesned from the paper cats forwarded ty: Mi 
‘Taylor so Boslnd, contained the fey and tie of Tigathe Teor 1 and 
Be other, containing along bivtoved vec, which was, waforonaily 
Sot ea ett ng ferry th tae ng be Kad 
EXected the Ninrad monolth. ASt Br. Taylor ad fovtbr mig Cat 
{he ble ight be ext ieee at an ef of to eae ere ner 
froken say. Lo the met earless mind this exinctience between reoroed 
deo! to rel of aston Sizovery, mast sour trot of te srooves 
Tuneform Ineepretaton almost siountng fo deamnetation, He wight 
Pa th gre of ghath-Plser1y whch bad remy been pebliged 
Sy Moti tinn in Ascent oar ater Magis ype 
aot was Sugeest pecien Ghat we posesed of Aagyrian arty Sling ee 
fig, Hom the tlt century before Cost The Zionch totce St the 
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Tig staph a it tne deere, wa ot etl deonry 
of Ste. Taylors. Visited some years previously by encther 
Boglsh tavel, who, Lovee, iad mary cem'a ve wih one water 
Fitaing out of f"—a natural fatore which he had not regarded as an 
ann oe nha dgures sd icerptos hd ene exotted a cbevaon: 
Tod no sooount ofthe locality had been ever published by Him. He menti 
{his efoumotancs to show the diderence between tcavellrs wh eary here 
sates grey td pero ue gf eto aged, te, 
or fo the latter eal eience was much indebted 
EUs oe ab ecu ead soy af Ue rates, come which 
Ife. Taylor had traversed between the Tauras and. Mount Mains hed been of 
‘ch terest in former ties having been the great battle-Geld between the 
Homaas ani the Persians, daring the cary centuries of the Chiatian era. Tt 
tras across this ragion thet the foatier ofthe two Kingdoms ran, and there had 
Yeon constant sages of irc, and skirmishes and marches along it whole 
txtent, whick hel been midutely described by the historias of the Lower 
Spite, and bad now received ample illustration from Mr. Taylors tavela 
Tervas hot generally known that the conquests of the Crasaiers had extended 
tsar pth entra ay tho wig of Mr Tylor ator, vat chat the 
‘ses Tho family of the English Courtenaya had reigned ts kings of Bdcosa 
for several generitions ; and one of them, the famous dooelyn de Courtenny, 
Balosn tAken prisoner in a skirmish with ghe Tureomany and eld captive 
Jor soveral yeas inthe castle of Kbarput (oot far from the soures of the 
ipa) oh bes Bove, neti cae ad oad Be, 
an sw ele! Gav carane of Zao Ur, wich name vas 
Heel an abbreviation of the Gresk Callrhes, and in no way etymological 
Soanocted with Ur, with wiich diy, peverhelis, Besa had en eoafo 
tan air om ver ely tim ‘hr * Ur ft Cle” 
VIUSe ME Taylor had formeny excavated, was in the south, near the junction 
Of the Tigis and Euphrates, Ie was to be hoped chat as Me. Taylor had 
Ghrefully Grumined Edessa and the neighbouring cty of Harran—the resting- 
fee oe seh Absabar cn his maroh fom “ Ur of the Chaldess” to 
alestine aod toany otber remartable ates in this vicinity, he would favour 
‘he Govlety with a supplemental pager, describing the geography of the plein 
fount af the fot of auras and Masios, and especially notion his dicovery 
afte lag eof Tigre af theraice a Roar ae he dea 
own of Madiyet. Mr. Taylor, indeed, bad oullaced an immense rmount of 
Tow information with regard fo the countries of Northern Mesopotamia and 
urdista, which was of great importance to geographers and Which he hoped, 
‘etre lng to geno th wet Ee medium of the Society's 
ou 
"The Buesivesy sai there were many other points of interest in the paper 
besides thesa watch had been alinded to by Sir Heary Havlingon. Among 
Others homight mention that in thie country of Kurdistan where the Nestorian 
Christians bat boon so long established, Mr. Taylor had beea witness of the 
Gisinterested services rendered by a party of American aiissonarit,. These 
faclagt men, sage Davey pall mes, wer be me td, dertng 
‘Smoclves nv jemarkably to the advancement of the peopl that thelr emdust 
‘wus wordy of al admiration. Tn addjion to thig Shey bad consraoted a 
Became ne ronnie they ad wt he Unie Sie Tt 
gayle would Kindy gieany inforzation upon this Point, i would greatly 
+ fntereat the Boley. 


Sir Tayvos coal consiontioay sy tht he bad ever sen a wrthier body 
cof puople ds the Atnaioan micuaicein Armia.” ‘her labours ad beak 
ula by ao ideas of politcal adrantages, but hy ancl dere to extend the 

gion abi education smog! this igorant peopl. They 
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‘bad established stations and schools not only at Diasbeky but alao at Mardin, 
Kberput Bilis, and Orfs, with branch stations, under the euperintendence of 
native Drotesants at the intermediate towas and villages. Tn thir teaching 
‘They nover failed to inculcate the obligations of the subject towards bis sore 
eign; and in this manner they have infused a sprit of loyelty among their 
Followers, for the Sultan, superior even to that entertained by his, Moslem 
subjects.” ‘The value of atch teching to Turkey, when contrasted with that of 
the Roman Propagandiats, must be apparent.” ‘They bogan their labours 
Sbout Toucan fests ago af Diabek, the eapital of Kurelatane At that 
fimo it was hardly possible for thom to walk in the streets without being 
Hooted and abused by men and boys. | Howover they persevered: they did not 
five up ther work a8 the agents of ether soligious Sooteties had done, and they 
{fat been revarded,, When they bogan their work there was not asinglo ro 
‘extant in Dinter; last yer they bad a congregation of 500 families. “Out of 
their own small meane—porfestiy incommensurate with the great work they 
hhad in band—they hed founded two eburches, and defrayed the whole of tho 
expenses including the enaries of tho native pastor and teachers. , They will 
Sof hastily rosive any person tht offers himsolf nt their ehnehes, but require 
f probation ; they edvente candidates in their echools, examine thera, and attor 
fey have found them competout they reeive them into their Chuoh, In 
{Gis work they had heen supported to the oxtent of some two or threo 
‘housand pounis only, a great part of which had been mado up by the volun~ 
tary contributions of the native congregations. As their funds were mostly 
yolued in Amerion their moma are et present owing to the evil war, much 
‘uralled, and they have been compelled in eonseuence to close some oftheir 
Sera establishments," any apport could be given to these people it would 
Dowel for us and well for Turkey. ‘The only way to regenerate sky was 
by extended education, and certainly no other people than the Americans had 
found ont the way to this desired end, 

Tn answer to questions put by Mr. Jou Onawrono, Mr. Tarton seid that 
the Christiane in Kurdistan were. divided into Jnoobites, Armenians, and 
Nestorian, who wero agin sobivided inte yen, Armanian, and Chaldean 
Gato ad thar few Mabow metas had er converted Csi 
three oF four, not more. 























‘The second Paper was the following : 


2. On Lake Nor Teaisan and its Neighbourhood. By M.A. Ammawor, 
Fellow of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, 
Laxe Non Tsar-sax is situated in the province of Gobai, of the 
‘Chinese Empire. Its south-western borders very closely approxi- 
‘mate to the Siberian frontier, and it spreads itself out in a broad and 
‘lovated valley, surrounded by mountain ranges on three of its 
sides, It was formerly called, by the Mongols, Kun-blotu-Nor, or 
©The Lake of Bells,” on account of its waves producing, when 
+ atsiiing against some parts of its reed-grown shore, a sound which 
‘xespmbled from a distance the tinkling of bells. ‘The present name of 
‘Nor ‘Tsai-san has been given it by the Kalmyks since 1050, when, 
‘during a périod of famine, they supported themselves by the fish 
‘Saught in tho Jake, and in grateful remembrance called it Tsai- 
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sun, which in the Kalmyk language signifes “noble” or “honour- 
able” ‘The length of Nor Teu-sam is about 00 miles its breadth 
boing from 15 to 80; soundings gave a depth in some pasts of 40 
feet. In former years it was of greater extent and depth; and 
int such was the case is proved Ly the existence of sandhillocks 
at a considerable distance from its present shore, and by the low 
qpurshy lend in the neighboushood being overgrown with weeds 
foo considerable extent. The waters are transparent fresh, sof 
and good for cooking purpose, but of a reddish colour in the deep 
pools and indentations. ‘The lake becomes oovered with ive at the 
bnd of October, and clear again about the same time in Apsil, The 
Upper, or Blac, Irysh fala nto the lako from the eat, a river which, 
in the dry season (September), becomes 20 shallow, that boats of 
Light burthen pass with great dificulty, It in called ‘“black” on 
sccount ofits waters being pare, and hence having a dark appear- 
face, Tho Lower, or White Irth, which flows out of the lake on 
its northem course past Tobolsk to the Arctic Sea, owes its die- 
finctive name to the turbidity of iis waters. ‘The stargeon (dco 
‘penser shart), aod the sterled (Accpensr rations), and tho Nelma 
falmon (Saino nena), are abundant in the lake; and the Rossans 
have established a fshing-sation upon it the fishery being caried 
on by Cossack soldiers for the benefit of their comps. ‘The Chinese 
o not interfere with the Shing operations in their territory 
farther than by sending an “<Anban,” or Governor, annually for two 
or three days in the month of June, 2 visit the Russian pickets and 
reoeive a peaceoffering, whichis usnally 500 salted sterlods, 

‘The Passwmse siated that this paper (commonicatad to the Society 
ius tuner a Tedder of Bercy’ if Riess) bad etn tataisted om’ e 
rusian ie publication fo ths, Societys Jowraal.. Ie war the ot graphic 
Seerpon, eave got bal of ty of ike suman gst nk it le 
Along! tbe frotee beoreen Nusa od Tartary. The 








Is talents for description, and all his powers 
‘observations, or determined a latitade or lougitade; and, what was zich to be 
fegretied, never Kept a diary ofthe times he visited thes paces, The present. 
peper, therefore, was s considerable addition to our knowledge of a country of 
‘Which we at present iow oo litte, 

‘The meoting then adjourned. 
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Fifth Matting, January 28rd, 1865. 
SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, x.o.s., Prestpent, in the Chair. 


Buvorioss—Frederich Achison, Boq., 0.8.3 Dr. F. H, Blazal, 2x. ; 
TR. Brown, sq.; B. Butler, Bsq.; Copel Cure, Bog; John B. 
Gowan, Bsq.3 B.-A. Drumnond, Hoq.; H.R. Grenfell, Esqy ro; We 
B Gray, Log. Robert Honayooed, Bog. 3 Henry B. Oven, Hq, 2.8%. 
Wiliam’ F. Theed, vg; Reo. J. We Todd; Augustus H. Tulk, 2g. 3 
Thomas Vile, Bog.; Henry C. Walton, Bog. 0%. 

‘Acoessioxs 10 ru Lronany since the last Meeting, January oth, 
1865.—! Vegetation of Chatham Islands,’ skotched by F. Mueller, 
aq, rap, &o. &o. ‘A Treatise on the Construction of Maps, with 
Rules for the Formation of Map Projections,’ by W. Hughes, Esq, 
yas, ‘The Bibliogtapher’s Manual of English Literature,’ by 
‘, Bohn, Esq: all presented by their respective authors. ‘Tub- 
Jeanx do Population, de Cultnro, do Commerce, et de Navigation, 
pour Année 1862:" presented by tho French Ambassador, “*His- 
foria Fisica y Politica de Chil6? por Claudio Gay. ‘Historia, Zoo- 
Togia, Botanica,’ &c, (plates; 23 vols. 8vo., and 8 vols. 4to.): pre 
sented by O. R. Markham, Esq, 75.4., do, &o, - Continuations of 
“Joumals,’ ‘Transactions, &e. &2, 

“Acovssiows 10 THe Mar-noow.—America: Carte de Yucatan ; Essai 
‘une Carle Ethnographiqne du Mexique. Asia: Carte du Japon ; 
Carte des Regions Semiretschinsk et Transilienne dans VAsic 
Centrale : prosented by the author, M.V. A. Malte Brun. ‘Two Pen- 
and-ink Sketches, by an Australian native. Index to the Ordnance 
Survey of Berwickshire. Map of the Peninsula’of India, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel F, H. Scott: prosonted by the India Ofice, through 
J. Walker, Heq. Admiralty Charts to date, do. ° 

















‘The following was the Paper of the evening— 
On the Exploration of the North Polar Region, By Captain Surnano 
Osnony, Bax. €3 

“Anomio discovery, however imperfectly treated, must always, T feel 
sure, claim the attention of all true lovers of geography and 
physical science, especially that of « Society which, in its present 
prosperity, represents the deep interest reoently exhibited by all 

._ grades of the publio in the solution of the problem of e communica- 
tion between the Pacifio and Atlantic, and of tho world-wide 
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“sympathy in the noble devotion by which that mystery was 


solved. 

I need not, therefore, offer an apology to the members of the 
Royal Geographical Society for any effort upon my part to show the 
‘perfect practicability of an exploration of the blank space around. 
our Northern Pole, and to place before you opinions entertained by 
myself, and those of my brother Arctic explorers who do not 
belong to the new school of “rest and be thankful” men, either in 
seience or naval achievement, and who are no more prepared *» 
‘tum their backs upon the Arctic Regions beeause Franklin died off 
King William’s Land, than you would wish them to do s0 to an 
‘enemy's fiect, bocause Nelson fell at Trafalgar. 

In the year 1818, Batiin’s discoveries upon the one hand, and 
those of Behring upon the other, with dots for the mouths of the 
Mackenzio and Hear Rivers, was all wo knew of the strange 
Iabyrinth of lands and waters now accurately delineated upon our 
‘charts of the Artic Zone. Sailors and travellers, in thirty-six years, 
have accomplished all this: not always, bo it remembered, in well- 
stored ships, sailing rapidly from point to point, but for the most 
part by patienily toiling on foot, or coasting in open boats round 
jexy bay and fiord. Sir Leopold MeClintock tells the Royal 
Dublin Society that ho estimates the foot explorations accomplished 
in the search for Franklin alono at about 40,000 miles. Yet during 
those thirty-six years of glorious enterprise by ship, by boat, and 
by sledge, England only fairly lost one expedition, and 128 souls, 
‘out of forty-two successive expeditions, and has never lost a sledge- 
party out of about one hundred that have toiled within the Arctic 
Circle. Show me upon the globe's surface an equal amount of geo- 
graphical discovery, or in history as arduous an achievement, with 
a smaller amount of human sacrifice, and then I will concede that 
Arotio exploration has entailed more then its due proportion of 
suffering. 

‘They who assert that our labours and researches have, merely 
added so- many miles of unprofitable coastline to our charts, 
hhad better compare our knowledge of Arctic phenomena to-day 
with the theories enunciated by men of learning and repute a 
century ago. They should confront our knowledge of 1864 with 
‘that of 1800 upon the natural history, meteorology, climate, ‘and 
‘winds of the Arctic Regions. ‘They must remember that it was 
‘there we obtained tho clus, still unravelled, of the laws of those 
mysterious currents which flow through the wastes of the ocean 
ike two mighty rivers—the Gulf Stream, and the Ice Stream they 
must remember that it was there—in Boothia—that the two Rosses 
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first reached the Magnetio Pole, that mysterious point round which 
revolves the mariner's compass over one half of the Northem 
hemisphere; and let the world say whether the mass of observations 
collected by our explorers on all sides of that Magnetic Pole have 
added nothing to the knowledge of the laws of magnetic declination 
and dip. They should remember how, a fow years ago, it was 
gravely debated whether man could exist through the rigours and 
darkness of a Polar winter, and how wo have only recently ais- 
Govered: that Providence has peopled that region fo the extreme 
latitude yet reached, and that the animals upon which they subsist 
aro there likewise; in wintor as well as in summer. All this, and 
much more, should be borne in mind by those cynics who would 
have you believe wo have toiled in vain; and I hold, with the late 
Admiral Beechey, “that every voyage to the North has tended 
to remove that veil of obscurity which previously hung over the 
geography and all the phenomena of the Arctic Regions. Boforo 
those voyages all was darkness and terror, all beyond tho North 
Cape a blank; but, sinco then, each successive voyage has swept 
away some gloomy superstition, has brought to light some new 
Phenomenon, and tended to the advancement of human “know- 
Tedge.” 

Iwill not dwell upon the personal hardships or risks incurred— 
they can be easily discounted at any Insurance Company in the 
City of London, and the privations are best appreciated by those 
‘who have been sledging over the barren grounds of 76° w., and are 
not seared by the recollection of cold fingers and banian days. 
‘Men do not volunteer for certain death or starvation, aud I can 
only say that so popular is Arctic service with our sailors, that I 
am frequently asked by old shipmates, “ Aro we going up that 
‘way again, sir? Please don't forget I am a volunteer!” The fact 
4s, more sailors have been thrown to the sharks from the diseases 
incident to service in China and the coast of Africa, within the last 
four years, than ever fell in thirty years of Arotic service, and our 
seamen and officers know it, And, after all, the dangers of exploration 
in the north are those common to like undertakings in all unknown 
regions—Speke and Grant secking for the sources of the Nile, 
Burton at Harar, Freemont in the Sierra Nevada, Livingstone 
on the Zambesi, or Burke and Wills in the hungry wilds of 
Central Australia, have all moments of as great peril as Kane ever 
endured in Smith Sound, or McClure passed through in Banks's 
Land. 

Twill, therefore, without further preamble, deal with the points 
which are the most important for our consideration. 
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First. The direction from which a Polar exploration should be 
undertaken with the least risk and greatest probability of success. 

‘Second, The mode in which such an exploration should be exe- 
cuted, and the soientifio results likely to accrue. 

‘We have before us a ciroumpolar chart, Mark the nearest known 
points to the Polo—tho extremes of Spitzbergen and North 
Greenland. Get us first deal with Spitzbergen. Hakluyt Head is 
about 600 miles from the Pole: in the last contury the whale fishery 
‘was situated off that Cape, and we have the concurrent testimony 
of all those ancient fishermen to prove that the sea was often found 
clear “of ico for another hundred miles further north. . I say, 
therefore, that sailing-ships have been in that direction within 500 
miles of the Pole. Forthe information of those more sanguine than 
myself of the existence of open water at the Pole through the action 
tho Gulf Stream, I annox a table collated, by my kind friend Mr. 
Markham,* from the data furnished to the Royal Society by the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, Colonel Beaufoy and others. You will 
there find that stout old ‘Dutch and English skippors vowed they 
hhad beon as far north as the 88°, somo to 88° X., and many into the 
82° parallel: indeed ono old sailor declared to Master Moxon, 
hydrographer to Charles IL of glorious memory, that “he had 
sailed two dogrees beyond the Pole!” but it is only fair to add that 
‘this was said in dreamy Amsterdam, over strong Dutch bear. 

I am content, however, to point to the position reached by the 
lato Sir Edward Parry, in his boat expedition from Spitzbergen in 
1827. There, at any rate, he stood upon a floating sea of ioe on tho 
night of July 22, 1827, being then in lat. 82° 43’ x., exactly 435 
geographical miles from tho Pole. He was constrained to give up 
the attompt simply because the ice was being swept faster to the 
south than his mon could drag their boats to the north. It was the 
height of tho Arctic summer, and all the ice-fields were in motion, 
‘The experience of the last twenty years tells us that instead of 
starting on such a journey in June, Parry onght to. have winterod 
in Spitebergen, and started for the North in February; and such is 
the perfection to which Arotic sledge-oquipment is. now brought, 
‘that tho weights would be infinitely loss for the men to drag, whilst 
‘tho provisions would last months instead of weeks, 

But there aro great objections to any effort to reach the Polar 
area by sledges from Spitzbergen. You will observe as yet no 
Known lands exist upon its meridian and to the north of the island ; 
consequently no fixed points for depots of provisions: whereas, in 
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Smith Sound, we have a starting-point 120 miles nearer to the 
Pole, and there is good ground for believing (as I will show) in 
fa further extension of continents or islands upon the meridian of 
‘the American and Greenland continents, which is not tho ease in 
Spitzbergen. For instance, the floes which drift down upon Spitz- 
orgen from the north contain in their embrace no icebergs proper. 
‘his tells us that no extensive lands lie upon that meridian; 
for the iceberg is a creation of the land, born of a glacier, and not 
‘of tho sea: whereas these icebergs abound in Smith Sound;-and 
the glaciers, as Kane advanced northward, appeared to increaso 
rather than diminish in extent, which would not be the aso if 
the land ended abruptly near the Humboldt Glacier, in 80° x. 
latitude. 

‘Those vast accumulations of snow and fresh-water ice, and their 
‘Deautiful orations the iceberg, tell us of great lands with lofty 
mountains and deep valleys retaining the moisture and snow-drift 
of ages, and promise that continuity of coast-line, and that frozen 
soaboard, which is only needed to enable our explorers to xeach the 
Pole in safoty. Greenland, therefore, and not Spitzbergen, is tho 
direction T advocate. At the same time, do not jump to the con- 
clusion that there isnothing to reward the explorer in the direction 
of Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla, for there is much yet to be seen 
‘and done there in scientific research. The bugbear of Arctic navi- 
gation is being gradually dispelled. ‘A Cruise in High Latitudes,” 
‘and ‘A Season among the Walruses,’ encourage us to hope, that 
whore yachtsmen have not hesitated to go for pleasure, and whero 
poor Norwegian fishormen yearly sail in almost open boats for 
hides, ivory, and the more procious livers of Arctio sharks, which 
produce, as you know, ‘pure cod-livr oil!” it is possible others 
‘will yet wend their way for love of science, and add to our know- 
ledge of the laws of electricity, light, magnetiom, temperature, and 
winds. 

‘From Spitzborgen let us turn to Greenland. In the year 1853 
my lamented friend Dr. Kane entored Smith Sound, at the head 
of Battin Bay, with his little brig, the Adoance. At that time I was 
serving with Capt. Richards, the present Hydrographer of the Navy, 
in an expedition in Wellington Channel, under Sir Edward Belcher ; 
Kellett and McClintock wore in Barrow’s Straits, MoClure had 
{fast ‘reached the waters of tho Atlantic from the Pacific Ocean, 
‘Collinson and Rae were in Vitoria Land and Boothia, and Ingle- 
field ad jost' made one of his summer trips to Beechey Island. 
‘Thore could not have been less than four hundred British subjects 
‘within the Arotio seas. All our ships hed been admirably found, 
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and our crews lived in comparative comfort, for the resources of a 
nation and a great navy had been placed ‘at our disposal. Dr. 
‘Kane's expedition was rather the result of private munificence, end 
‘a generous impulse of individuals; and it is only fair to Dr. Kane 
to say, that never in our times has a navigator entered the ice so 
indifferently prepared for a Polar winter. With only seventeen 
followers, two of them mutineers, without a steam-power for hit 

solitary vessel, without proper sledge-equipment, without any prq- 
served fresh meat, and a great insufficiency of preserved vegetables, 
and with only coals enough to serve for twelve months’ fuel, the 
only marvel to mo is, that he ever retuned to relate his sufferings. 
‘They are only to bo equalled by those of the navigator “ James,” 
in Hudson Bay, two conturies eatlier. God forbid that I should 
‘bo thought to cast one reflection upon those warm-hearted Ame~ 
ricans who came nobly forward, and said, “Wo too will aid in 
Arctic enterprise ;” but the fact is, that enthusiasm and high 
‘courage without proper knowledge and equipment must, on such 
sorvice, infallibly lead to the suffering which Dr. Kane's followers 
endured; and it is that which best explains how it was, thet whilst 
‘our sailors, far beyond the present haunts of Esquimaux, waxed 
fat and fastidious, Kane's poor followers had to eat the raw flesh of 
imals to avert the ravages of scurvy brought on by a poisonous 
dietary of salt-meat. This much to meet the objections of those 
who point to Dr. Kane's thrilling narrative with a view to frighten 
1us from Arctic exploration; and I may add, that I know well that 
chivalrous man never penned those touching episodes to frighten 
men from high enterprise, but rather to caution us to avoid his 
mistakes, and to show us how nobly the worst evils may be borne 
when the cause is a good one, 

‘The brig Advance entered Smith Sound, but departed from an 
Arctic canon by keeping upon the eastern or lee-shore instead of 
‘the western or weather-shore : she was quickly beset, and fell into a 
‘bay. sixty miles farther on, out of which she never again sailed. 

‘in the spring of 1854 a further exploration was accomplished, of 
about 160 miles of the Greenland coast, and the western land was 
‘observed for a still greater distance. The extreme of Greenland visited 
was a point beyond. stupendous tongue of the great glacier, and 
named Cape Constitution by the only man (Mz. Morton) who reached 
it, ‘This sailor could not get round the Cape because of water existing 
‘at the base of the clifis; he could not scale the cliff, because it was 
too steep ; what moro there is, therefore, beyond Cape Constitution, 
none of us know. Kane thought it the termination of Greenland, 
I entirely dissent from so hasty # conclusion, because I cannot 
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Deliove that such a glacier as that of Humboldt, ever bearing the 
hundreds of icobergs, which Kane tells us of, into tho waters of 
Smith Sound, was fed otherwise than by some extensive parent 
glacier spread over a very great area; and this proclaims, in my 
opinion, a continuity of the Greenland shore, as there was, un- 
doubtedly, land on the opposite side as far as Morton could seo, 

Scrambling up the face of Capo Constitution, to the height of 
aither 300 or 500 fect, Mr. Morton could see no ice to the westward ; 
to which J attach small importance, never having myself seen floo- 
fice from any altitude at a groater distance than 12 miles; but ho 
id seo land rolling away to the northward, a bol but indented 
‘const, he thinks, with a fine range of mountains looming in the 
interior, ‘Dhis land is appropriately named Grinnell Land. 

‘English and American hydrographers are at varianco as to the 
assigned latitudes of Cape Constitution and Cape Parry, the two 
extremes’ discovered by Kane. I sincerely trust the American 
‘computation will prove correct. Cape Constitution willl then bo in 
81° 22" x., and the point seen on the west land would be im about 
82° 80! n., or just 450 miles from our Pole, a distance equal to that 
of the Land’s End from Balmoral. 

But in order that we may deal with the subject from its worst 
point of view, I am prepared to accept the more southem positions 
assigned to tho extremes by Admiral Collinson, Captain George, 
‘and Mr. Arrowsmith. ‘They, as you will observe, place Cape Con- 
stitution in lat. 80° 60 x., and credit Morton's vision with a range 
of 60 miles; fixing Cape Parry in lat. 81° 50’ only, or a distance of 
484 miles from the Dole. I accept this as the distance wo have to 
deal with, and declare that Cape and Grinnell Land as my assur- 
anco of the perfeot possibility of reaching the Pole. 

Cape Parry is, as you see, a fixed point, more than a degree and 
a half nearer to the Pole than Hakluyt Head, in Spitzbergen, and 
‘therofore the best point of departure for the exploration of the great 
‘unknown space before us. 

‘Tho distance of Cape Parry to the Pole and back is just 968 
miles; a distance which has been repeatedly exceeded by our Aretic 
sledge and boat parties since the year 1860, and far short of what 
‘we subsequently accomplished, as I will presently show. 

But, apart from mere proximity to the Pole, there are other con 
Gitions which recommend this route to our consideration. It will 
‘yorremembered that at Cape Constitution a considerable extent of 
-watexvas found to exist in the early summer. Recent Arctic ex- 
plorations have taught us that this is no great novelty. Dr. Kane, 
however, believes it. to be very extensive; but, as I have good 
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reasons for being scoptical upon this point, and as the Pole is within 
‘our reach whether Kane's Polynia be great or small, I shall not 
‘urge the facilities which open water offers to a boat-uavigation. 
‘The future explorer might hail open water if it were found to exist 
along the shores of Grinnell Land ; but, if not, he would be well 
satisfied with plenty of ice, and merely proy that the mainland or 
off lying islands should be found to exist as far as the 87h parallel. 
‘And there is, I hold, more chance—far more chanéo—of that 
‘being the oase, than of any open sea round our Aretic Pole. 

But Kane's Polynia evidently exists where there is a far greater 
abundance of animal and vegetable lifo than we have found to exist 
round the tate-ioles of Regent's Inlet, Wellington Channel, or Lan- 
caster Sound. ‘The possibility, therefore, of future explorers of 
Smith Sound being able to vary their dietary with the flesh of 
deer, bear, eal, or wild-fowl, is an important recommendation to the 
route in question. 

In this meridian, too, we find human life extending to a higher 
latitude than in any other known direction. A fino tribe of Artic 
savages was first discovered by Sir John Ross in lat, 75° 85! x. 
Jong. 65° 32" w., in his voyage of 1818 Ross. christened this iso- 
Jated section of the great Esquimaux race, “Arctic Highlanders.” 
Through his interpreter, Sackense, he learnt that their tribe 
welt to the northward of the great glacier of Molville Bay; by it 
they were entirely out off from all knowledge of anything in that 
direotion, and when Ross told them that bis ship had come from the 
south, they repliod— It was not true; there was nothing but ice 
there!” Subsequent Arctic expeditions, as well as whaleships, 
have had intercourse with these people and 90 far conciliated them, 
that instead of offering to kill Europeans, as they threatened in 
1818, wo find them in 1854 positively saving Kane and his followers 
from’ starvation, and cheerfully sharing food and lodgement with 
the poor sailors. Of this isolated group of the humen family Dr. 
‘Kano gives us a very interesting account. Having no boats, nor a 
Knowledge of how to construct them out of bones and seal-skins, as 
other Esquimanx'do, afraid to cross the two great ice-streams of 
Melville and of Humbolat, these poor creatures. inbabit «region, 
between the prongs of the Greenland Glacier, which embraces 
bout 600 miles of coast-line, and they cannot penetrate far into the 
interior, for there they said was the “Sernik Soak,” or Great Joe 
‘Wall! 

‘Without any driftwood, except a fragment of wreck at rare 
intervals, the Arctic Highlander is compelled to use bones alone im 
tho construction of his sledge and weapons, Tho, latter oqnsist 
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simply of knife, harpoon, and lance, bones lashed together with an 
iron point or edge ingeniously fitted from fragments of meteoric 
iron found in the country, or from scraps of iron hoops which reach 
the coast upon the casks of wrecked whalers. Without a bow or 
axrow, they are unable to Kill reindeer or musk-oxen; the former 
range unmolested over the barren uplands at the base’ of the 
glaciers; and the art of fishing is likewiso unknown, for Kane saw 
Jakes full of salmon trout which the Arotic Highlander could not 
catch. With his spear and harpoon, however, he slays the boar, 
seal, and powerful walrus; and in summer time nets vast quan- 
tities of the little auk, a delicious morsel well appreciated by all of 
‘us who have visited those Orimson Clifis of Beverley, as Ross poeti- 
cally named their haunts, These people are thus dependent for sub- 
sistence upon the flesh of marine creatures, and consequently upon 
‘the-existenco of broken ice, or open water near the coast, hrough- 
out every season of the year. Without it they would all porish 
ina single winter. But « Beneficent Providence has #0 arranged 
it that from the action of oceanic currents, and the destruction 
‘of the ico-fields by the large icebergs thrown off rom the glaciers 
constantly sailing through them, there is always, even in the depth 
of a Polar winter, some “ North Water” to be found, and in it walrus 
and bear. ‘The land, as T have said, yields these Arotio fishermen 
no animal food, noither can I discover an instance of their ever 
‘having been seen to partake of a single herb, grass, or berry grown 
upon the shore; of vegetables or cereals they have, of course, no 
conception, and I know of no other people on the carth’s surface 
who are thus entirely carnivorous. Kane says they must be an ox- 
piring race. Tan find no proof of it, though ito doubt, like all 
‘savage races, they are doomed to pass away or merge into thoso of a 
superior organisation. Where Ross found the Arotio Highlanders in 
1818, they exist in 1864, and from occasional contact with Huro- 
‘peang have rather improved than deteriorated. All who have seen 
‘them, and Iam one, desoribe the men as square-built, hearty fellows, 
deep chested, bass-voiced, and merry-hearted. Ready to fasten on 
with their harpoon to a fierce walrus, and, line in hand, struggle 
for life with it upon the weak ice ; or, aided by thei dogs, bring the 
Polar bear to bay, and close in upon it with lance and knife ; yebthese 
‘poor savages showed in their kindness to the starving and notalways 
yational crew of the Advance, that they were not deficient in the 
nobler attributes of our common nature, ‘Their women, good souls, 
‘were tender and sympathetic in their quaint way, for it is not every 
Buropéan mother who would lend a nice warm babe to make a soft 
+ pillow for @ weary traveller, as the ladies of Etah did; and the 
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spinstors of Smith Sound wore fair enough to win the hearts of 
some on board the Advance. - Indeed mbre than one little scandal 
related leads me to believe that, in spite of the struggle for exist 
enco in 80° ¥., the unwashed, sealskin-clad beauties of Murchi- 
‘son Sound have their little flirations, as well as their sisters of 
ampler robes in more southern climes, “One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin;” and I know nothing more strange in all 
‘Arctic adventure than when Kane was escaping southward, to find 
his faithful hunter, Hans, voluntarily abandoning him and turning 
‘Arotio Highlander all for the love of Shanghu’s pretty daughter—she 
hhad gently tended him when injured in a walrus-hunt. ‘The elope- 
ment of the fond pair upon a bone-sledge, drawn by wild dogs, is 
perfect as an Arctic lovesoono; but, unfortunately, Hans was 
already a married man. ‘Alas for Hans!” Dr. Kano, pathetically 
observes. I say, “Alas for Miss Shanghu!” A 

Tt has not been without a purpose that I have thus touched 
‘upon the habits of the Arctic Highlanders. I have endeavoured 
to show you that, though carnivorous creatures, they are, after all, 
ouch as we are in other respeots: it tells you that there, in Smith 
Sound, inhabitants exist who havo helped the European and can 
@o so again; and, above all, their existence is an incontestable 
proof of an amount of animal life being found in that latitude 
throughout the year and in all seasons. 

‘Kane says that his Arctic friends would not carry him beyond the 
‘Humboldt Glacier, and seemed to have no knowledge of lands to 
‘the north. Yet Morton found a fragment of an Esquimaux sledge 
fon shore between that glacier and Cape Constitution, May it not 
‘bo that other Esquimaux exist there? and does not the question 
ooour to you, How far does human life extend in Smith Sound? 
May it not reach much nearer to the Pole than oven where Kane 
found it in 80°.? So far as we know, the Arotio Highlanders 
aro confined to the Greonland shore ; and for our purposes of explo~ 
zation it would be well it were 90. ‘They would then be near 
enough to aid as hunters and sledge-drivers, and not 50 close as to 
endanger good order and discipline amongst a crew in hours of 
trial or suffering. 

‘There is one more reason for proferring this route to any other, 
‘viz, that the Danish settlements extend along the coast of Greenland 
‘as high as 72° x. Kane in open boats carried off his men in safety 
to Upemavik, when it became imperative to do 60; other navigators 
could do likewiso, if any aocident occurred to their ships in Smith 
Sound, ‘Trusting I have shown the right direction in which the 
proposed exploration should be attempted, I will now sketch out 
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the mode in which it should be carried out;'for the details would 
‘be too technical and voluminous to interest all geographers. 

‘An exploration of the Polar area should always be sent under 
and naval discipline. I have no faith in purely 
jons on such a service as this I advocate. We need 
all the resources of a naval dockyard, all the especial knowledge 
‘eolleoted in various dgpartments—whether in the preparation of 
‘essels, food, raiment, sledges, or equipment—to insure the work 
Being well and safely done. Wooden ships-of-war are now rotting 
and sinking at their anchors in our arsenels; all the old ladies 
round our seaports are cooking their tea with heart-of-oak from 
poor chopped up gunboats. We don't want three-deckers, but you 
might have them for the asking; you can be more modest, and 
ask for something much smaller than wooden line-of-battle-shi 
OF course you will not expect the Admiralty to take the initiative 
in such matters. Columbus would never have reached the new 
continent; the immortal Cook would never have made his voyages 
round the world; the illustrious names of Franklin, Ross, and 
Parry would not have been added to the rolls of fame; if you had 
waited for past Admiralties to originato scientific research and 
geographical exploration. 

But Ihave no doubt men of science—men who think the Navy 
and its officers and sailors exist for nobler purposes than to slay or be 
slain—will find His Grace the Duke of Somerset just as amenable to 
reason and healthy pressure as former First Lords bave been. ‘The 
Board, like other Boards, will, as good servants of the publio, do 
whatever the public calls upon them to do; and it is by tho action 
of public opinion, directed by the men of science in this country, 
that I hope to see a Polar expedition sent forth in this generation 
‘under naval auspices. ‘The Navy needs some action to wake it up 
from the eloth of routine, and save it from the canker of prolonged 
peace. Arctic exploration is more wholesome for it, in a moral as 
‘well as a sanitary point of view, than any more Ashanteo or 
Japanese wars. 

You are not going to educate us, work us up to the point of 
nantical perfection, awaken hopes and ambition, and then give us 








‘oukum to pick, or run us over the mast-head after top-gallant yaida, . 


tokeop down the spirit which intellectual progress has ‘evoked, 
‘Tho navy of England cries not for mere war to gratify its desire for 
honourable employment or fame. ‘There are other achievements, it 
Knowe well, as glorious as victorious battle; and a wise ruler and a 
‘wise people-will, I hold, be careful to satisfy a craving which is 
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the life-blood of a profession—indeod, 1 hold that it ought to be 
fostered and encouraged. 

Upon these grounds, as well as those of scientific results, wowld it 
be too much to ask for a faction of the vast sum yearly sunk in 
naval expenditure, for two small screw-vessels and 120 officers and 
men, out of the 50,000 men annually placed at tho disposal of the 
Admiralty? 

Let us suppose it granted, and two vessels like the Pioneer and 
Intrepid xeady by the spring of 1866. ‘They would sail for Baffin 
Bay, reach Capo York in August, and one vessel would be secured 
in or about Cape Isabella, leaving only twenty-five persons in 
charge of her; the other vessel, with ninety-five souls, would be 
pressed up the Weston shore, either as far as Cape Parry or in 
that direction, taking care not to exceed a distance of 300 miles 
from her consort. ‘That autumn the southern ‘ship would connect 
herself by dep0ts with the northern vessel, and the northern vessel 
would place out depéis towards the Pole ready for spring operations. 

Tn 1867 and 1868 sledge and boat operations should be direoted 
towards the Pole and over tho unknown area, and in 1809, either 
in ships or by boat to Upomnavik, our expedition would retire from 
Smith Sound. ‘They would thus only have two-wintors and three 
summers to encounter; a period which experience has tanght us 
healthy mon, with propor care, cam well spend at.a time in those 
regions. 

‘With respect to the distance to be traversed by sledge, we have 
ample data to show that it has been exceeded by our sailors and 
marines in the most sterile land yet visited within the Frigid Zone. 
For instance, in 1858, Commander McClintock's party did 1220 
geographical milos in 105 days; Lieutenant Mecham did 1208 
rules; and Captain Richards and T dia 1093 miles. Mark, that all 
these distances aro in excess of the 968 miles between Cape Parry 
and the Pole. Lieutenant Hamilton did 1160 miles with a dog- 
sledge and one man.” Yet, in subsequent expeditions to those of 
1858, still longer’ marches have been accomplished, and the men 
suffered still less. In 1854 Mecham marched 1167 miles in only 
seventy days, a gain of a month in time, equal to a distanoo of 800 
niles more liad it been necessary; and in 1859 Captain MoOlintock 
actually accomplished 1880 miles and Young 1150, and that dis- 
tinguished officer, Sir Leopold MoUlintock, agrées with me in 
thinking that it is quite possible with proper management to extend 
a joumey over a distance of 1500 miles, or just 500 miles more 
than are required to take a sledge from Cape Parry to the Pole and 
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‘back. Thanks to hard-earned experience, we have learnt in ten 
‘years to double the period a sledge-party may support itself away 
from the ship, and trebled the length of the journeys to be accom- 
plished ; yet at the same time reduced the labour of the seamen and 
‘the personal risk to its minimum. 

‘Tam not vain enough to suppose my unsupported opinion of the 
practicability and safety of a sledge-exploration of the Polar area 
‘Would suffice to convince you all; but I can confidently appeal to an 
Gfficer of far greater experience, Captain Sir Leopold McClintock. 
‘He, writing to me in December last, says: “I am glad you are 
‘poking up the embers of Arctic discovery. I wish I were now pre- 
paring for a trip to the North Pole. I regard it as being within the 
reach of this generation; for knowledge, as you know, is power in 
sledge-travelling.” Can you doubt the pmeticability of such an 
exploration, I say, after euch a declaration from an officer who 
has spent seven winters and ten summers in these seas? Iam sure 
‘you will not; and that you will say with me, that of all men ho is 
‘the best fitted to head such an expedition. 

Srd Point. We have now to consider the final portion of my 
argument:—The advantages to be derived from an exploration 
of the Polar area. 

Jn the first place, you as a scientific body have before you an un- 
Jmnown area of 1,131,000 square miles of the globe's surface a sheer 
blank. Within that area you are profoundly ignorant whether 
there bo lands or waters; whether, as some say, it is a silent frozen 
solitude, or an open sea teeming with animal life, So far as you 
‘as yet have explored in that direction, you have found the land 
capable of supporting not only animal, but human life. | 











‘Moreover, as connected with physical geography, you have in 
80° of North Iatitnde reached the only known spot where Neture 
yields to man no plant, herb, or grass, which he uses for food 
‘or nutriment. Yet, imperfect as the botanical exploration of that 
‘spot has been, wo learn from the report of the able American 
Potanist, Mr. Durand, that although Dr. Kane lost the major portion 
of his collection, the remainder “was yet the richest and most 
interesting ever brought by Arctio or Polar explorer;” and Kane 
‘added no less than tuenty-seven species of plants to the list reoently 
published by that eminent Arctic naturalist, Sir John Richardson, 
‘as. existing to the north of 73° of latitude. Proving that, at any 
‘rate, there was an error of 50 per cent. in the botanical geography 
Jae,’ 0 tho region under consideration. 

‘To botanists, therefore, as well as geographers, there is everything 
to be discovered within the Polar area; and not only the botany of 
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the land, but that of the sea, and of the fresh-water lakes and rivers 
flowing from the glaciers of that ice-bound region. Immediately in 
‘connection, too, with the distribution of the animal aud vegetable 
‘kingdoms of the Polar Basin, we have to solve more than one strange 
‘anomaly in the climate that has been noticed upon its margin. 

‘Tho lowest known winter mean temperature has been recorded. 
by Dr. Kane, in the very region which is so rich in Arctic fora, 
where the natives can support themselves alone upon the chase of 
marine creatures, and where the reindeer are so abundant that 
fa traveller subsequent to Kane shot 600 head, and supported his 
‘party upon fresh food throughout a long winter.* ‘There, in Rens- 
solar Harbour, with open water not far to the south, with open 
water, as he belioved, not far to the north, Kane records a winter 
mean temperature lower than we have found at Melville Tsland, 
where at that season wo fecl sure that there was no open sea 
nearer than the Mackenzio River, or the entrance of Lancaster 
Sound. Mr. Schott, the able American meteorologist, puzzled with 
the anomaly of so low a temperatare near the reported open Polar 
Sea, says that “it points conclusively to either a considerable 
northern extension of Grinnell Land on the one side and an eastern 
extent of Washington Land on the other, or to a considerable eleva- 
tion of the interior on both sides of the channel above its level,” 
and acknowledges that his conclusions are at variance with the 
supposed existence of an ocean around the Pole free for navigation. 

‘The fact is, that meteorology is quite as much at fault there 
as elsewhere when it proceeds to theorise upon insufficient data, 
‘And, in a scientific point of view, I maintain that nothing could be 
more deeply interesting than « careful series of meteorological 
observations within the Polar area. Its climate is, as I have 
shown, a mystery; and Kane's rough observations require to be 
‘verified, as well as those of our searching-expeditions, by sending out 
f scientific expedition, with poople well versed and earnest in that 
selence alone. 

‘Tn geology, and especially in the phenomena of those stupendous 
glaciers, as well as the great ice-streams of Humboldt and of Mel- 
Ville, there is much to repay the future explorer of Smith Sound. 
Im the presence of men so eminently qualified to point out what is 
most deserving of scientific investigation under these heads, it 
would ill become me to do more than advert to the subject. 
Indeed, I feel I owe an apology to all men of science for even 
daring to touch upon subjects of which I as «sailor can bave 





= Mr. Comeliag Grinnell informs me of this interesting fact comnected with 
‘De, Hayes’ seeond visit to Smith Sound. 
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only the most fragmentary knowledge. But Iam also addressing 
myself to those who Know little of such subjects, and who may 
bo carried away by the cuckoo ery of “Cui bono?” in discussing 
further geographical exploration. ‘The learned Council of tbis 
Society are not likely to say so, I know well, or to ask me to 
domonstrate the necessity for further sciontifie research based upon 
an argument touching whale-oil, whalebone, walrus-hides, seal- 
Blubber, narwhal-ivory, deor-skins, peltry, or Uperavik graphite. 
Tshould as soon think of urging the exploration of New Guinea 
‘upon the speculation of profits arising from the tails of birdvof 
paradiso or edible birds'-nests. 

‘No! I put the question before you upon purely scientific grounds ; 
‘and I ask you—the Geographical Socioty—if you are not satisfied 
‘with the geographical harvest that awaits you there, to tun to the 

* Royal Sooioty and ask the leaned Council whother there is any- 
thing likely to repay the explorer of the Pole for his labours ? I 
can confidently appeal to its President, Gonoral Sabine, Io is 
to-day the senior living officer of those who accompanied Ross and 
Parry in thoir early explorations of the Arctic Zone. In Spitz- 
‘Yergen, Melville Island, and East Greenland he collected those 
valuable data in terrestrial magnetism which have subsequently 
Jed to the construction of thoso beautiful charts exhibiting the 
declination, inclination, and intensity of the magnetic force over 
the globe's surfaco—a wonderful reduotion of scientific data to good, 
‘useful purposes, which evory sailor can appreciate and be grateful 
for. And doos ho tell us that thore is nothing more to bo dono in tho 
Arotic ono? On the contrary, in General Subine’s Address to tho 
Royal Society, on Nov. 30th, 1863, he dwells especially on tho 
pleasure with which he learns that tho Swedish Government aro 
about to carry out in Spitzbergen that measurement of an arc of 
the meridian, the value and importance of which the learned 
General had urged forty years ago upon the attention of the British 
public, and which, he says, “I had planned the moans of oxe- 
cuting, and which I ardently desired to bo permitted to camy out 
‘porsonally.” 

General Sabine's original interesting paper upon the messure- 
nicht of this are was addressed to Mr. Gilbert, M.P., Vice-President of 
the Royal Society in 1826. In it he pointed ont the facility offered 
bby Spitzbergen for a measurement of an aro of the meridian extend- 
ing over nearly 4 degrees of latitude, stating that tho value of this 
anéagurement, in the latitude of Spitzbergon, towards deducing the 
‘proportion of the polar and equatorial diameters by its combination 
‘with ‘an ato'tiear the equator, ‘was most important;” and adding 
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that its value would bo “ equivalent to an aro in Lapland of six 
times the oxtont of the aro measured by the French Acidomicians.” 

‘Now the hope of the Royal Society of this measurement being at 
last obtained depends upon the scientific energy of the Swedish 
Government; bat it so happens that in the expedition I urge upon 
your attention there might be every arrangement made for a mea~ 
‘surement of four degrees of the meridian upon the shores of Smith 
Sound. I have told you that ono of the ships should be left about 
Cape Isabella, and the other pushed on to Cape Parry, or that that 
point is to be considered our main station for a Polat expedition. ‘The 
intervening space is rather moro than four degrees ; and during the 
summer season, whilst the Northorn Expedition was absent, thero 
could be no more profitable way of occupying those loft in the 
charge of the ships than in doing such a work as measuring an are 
tho ico of the strait, I would submit, affording considerable facilities 
for such an undertaking ; and espocial provision in the expedition 
might be made for such persons as were well qualified to exe- | 
conto it, 

‘As late, too, as November, 1864, wo find General Sabine, in his 
Address to the Royal Society, calling the attention of that scientific 
body to some recent discoveries which attest the continuation of the 
tropical Gulf Stream to the shores of Nova Zembla, and to a com- 
munication from Professor Forchhammer, of Copenhagen, “a 
valuable contribution to a great subject—the History of the Sea” —in 
which, by careful analysis, it is shown that, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
‘the saline ingredients in’ tho sca-wator decrease with increasing 
depth. This is found to hold good even to extreme depths; and. 
the existence of a Polar current in the depths of the Atlautio is 
hence inferred, sinco it is a well-established fact that the Equatorial 
seas are richer, and the Polar seas poorer in saline ingredients. 
‘Again, by analysis it has boon proved that the current flowing 
Gown the cast coast of Greenland has an Equatorial and not a 
Polar origin—a mere xoourring of tho Gulf Stream after rounding 
Spitzborgen; and the learnod President fairly argued—“ May it not 
bo possible that the iceless sea teeming with animal life, described 
by Kano as viewed from the northern limit of his research, i, as 
ho himself surmised, but an extension of the same Equatorial 
stream which produces corresponding abnormal effects at every 
‘point to which its course has been traced?” and adds, “when 
physical researches shall be resumed within the circle which sux- 
‘rounds the Pole, this, perhaps, will be one of the earliest problems 
to receive solution.” In a recent letter to me he eloquently and 
Justly adds, “to xeach the Polo is the greatest geographical achieve- 
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ment which can be attempted, and I own I should grieve if it 
should be first accomplished by any other than an Englishman ; it 
‘will be the crowning enterpriso of those Arctic researches in which 
our conntry has hitherto had the pre-eminence.” : 

I will not add one word to such testimony; but place this Paper 
in your hands, Sir Roderick Murehison, confident that you will 
give the cause I have fecbly advocated the samo enlightened 
support that geographical exploration has ever found at your hands. 
‘To you, Sir, since the death of Sir John Barrow, Arotio discovery 
owes everything, especially from the time that the search for your 
Jamented friend, Sir John Franklin, was undertaken ; but for your 
‘aid and counsel his resolute widow would never have brought to 
ight the glorious achievement of her husband; but for you, Sir 
and the judicious pressure brought to bear by men of influence 
in this country upon official inertness, Sir Robert MoClure would 
have perished in Banks's Land, and the honour of the North-West 
Passage have beon left to another generation; but for you, and the 
Royal Geographical Society, that Chart to-day would have been 
left the blank it was in 1826, and that page of naval glory would never 
hhave been written, of which Great Britain has euch just reason to 
‘be proud, Let me, as a sailor, thank you for those services to my 
profession, and urge you to persevere to the end, in order that your 
long services to science may be crowned with the addition of Polar 
disoovery to the domain of human knowledge. 

‘After the conclusion of the paper, the Preston spoke as fllows—The 
subject brought under our eousideration this evening, by our distingufsbed 
‘Associate, Captain Osbor, is eno dosply interesting to all cultivators of seionce, 
[and to geozraphors in particulars whilst it gratfies me to kuow that tho wnti- 
Ients of this gallant offeer are warmly espoused by that enlightened class 
fof o1tr Society, to whose labours we oxte so much—the Naval Surveyors of 
Britain. As Obe of them, Captain Osborn has satisfied usof the small amount 
‘of exploration, comparatively speaking, which remains to be accomplished to 
folve the desired problem, He has shown us, not by guess or theory, but by 
‘an actual appeal to facia, that in the Aretio Circe his asociates and himself 
Ihave travelled, by sledges ani on foot upon the fe, far longer distances than 
‘those which ro required to reach the North Pole from stations which have 
Teen already reached, He has oven pointed out the well-known Arctic officers, 
headed by ‘Mlintock, who are ready to serve in this propesed expedition, 
‘rom his own expovince, and by a reference, fo tho statises of former 
‘expeditions, he removes an erroneous opinion which many of our count 
Eigelaboet der, thar thew ch daager i uth anterpaeh ble he 
‘onvinoes us, tat there isn them jost thet amount of adventurous risk which 
{ the heart and soul of a British sailors life, He further assures us, that 
Ainoog oo bt samen, many vlantar wil be fund who mech pofr an 
‘Brot voyage to service in many otber seas, and he cites the testimon; 
Fava asic men as to the heathen of fe far northern climate. 
Now, if (js 1 expect) the fate of my illustrions friend Franklin be thrown 
438 our teeth when we avocato this project, et our opponents remember that 
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‘that grent navigator satled for tho express purpose of finding a North-West 
paseage by tnknoWa seas, aul that, in foroing through bis ebips by water, be 
‘perished in gloriously realising his objeot. Tn the proposed expedition no such, 
fslamity ean bo dreaded, for it has no analogy to the caso of Franklin. 
‘cording tothe plan of Caplan Osborn, the tio ships he asks fo would Le 
‘50 stationed, at points beyond Bafin Bay whence other ships have returned, 2s 
‘to ensure their safety 5 and, as to the danger of sledge-survoys, not one life, ho 
talls us, has been lost in them during the many years of active Arctic sev 
Gaptain Osborn has dwelt so effectively upon the importance of the various 
scientific results to be derived from this enterprise that 7 need not revert to 
ail of then, though itis my duty, as your President to expres my ow 
‘senso of the great desirbloness of measuring, for th first time, an are of tho 
‘meridian in s0 high a latitude ; and the President of the Royal Society, General 
Sabino, hitaself an Arctic explorer and. tho companion of Parry, is here to 
testify bis approbation of the. prejeot, particularly in reference t9 those phe 




















‘omens of terrestrial magnetism which he has done go much to ilustrate, ~ 


evicing that other men of scene, inetding tho President of the Heino 
Tngleal Seley, ave also favourable to the schema, T my tat it 8 on thaw 
‘ead groundsof sclentio research that wo ave thank Captain Osborn core 
Alay fr belngag forward th proposal in so hearty au perspiuous a nuoaer 
ogre rekon tec of or ealng ty any endear to 
Show tet fone of toch tarry by Ue hope of obtiog potable = 
Torin anal, sac iis guile enough for ua tobe aawared tat tho slentife 
Be toe aiid are wll wort of te ore treat arora a 

iis geographer, you will Teo with tho that i aa to ou 
hatin, ehh, by the conduot of ita bud and skill voyager, has delineated 
fn tas, Map of tho World the outlines of land and water ofer 20 large ait 
Stes of the Arie reglons, {0 capita tis grand survey, hy ah endeaton 
foitodt the Union Jak atthe North Poe acl 

‘The President coneleded his remarks by reading the following extract fom 
the writings of Sir John Barrow, 20 many years Seoretary of the Adminlty, 
fn 2 malting ofall Arti eterrsed 

“<The plysizal power ofthe navy of Bngland ha log been duly appresated 
athome? dao byincst fraga nin, taint? of publ tors 
‘norel tntuence though leas the objet of publity, requires ony toto more 
Extensively known tobe equally fle and. etteomed' and nothing ean be moro 
onducive fo this end than the els fo be derived from voyages of clicovers, 
vhoee great aia aa been the soquson of knowledge, not for Buglané wloae, 
‘ut forthe geveral bone of mankind. 

“Bat it toy te ead, * Ou ono aro thes porter voyages undertaken ? 
ey wee rly petal the ao of aking pg om 
Englaad to Obinn, od for ao otber purpose We lity might fal be gues 
tioued, But whea the aquteton of Knowladg i tho groundwork of all tho 
{structions under which they ae sont forth, when the commanding oftcer is 
aed si tant carats fo be mnt rth drain of 

very branch of sles astronomy, navigation, hydeogrpby, meteorology, 
inolne *t mg and pegreye! and to mele clean of ete ‘of 
hntural itoryy—in shor, to love 20 opportoity of aopurig new ad im 
Dortant dnforsation and dsooery; oad, when it ie oosldered tbat thexe 
Topoges give employment to ofoars and men in tine of pate, and proce 

ets ead ten no to be arpassed,perhaye not equalled ia nay’ ober branch 
SF ike nerve the guston’ Cor bins} i aly elute in te words of ho 
Minster of Quon Elsabets, * Knowledge pour 

General Sastre; President of the Royal Socity, aid it was almost on 
nocessary t say that ho most heartily coneured in tho [oject 0 ably 
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Jroyosed by Captain Sheranl Osbora. He was particularly impresed by what 
Ena gallant ofiar had sil with regard toweling to the oll ofthe nary 
80 opportunity of eatery and dlotactio in a tm of rae and ho Kner 
no better field for their exertions than explorations in the Areo regions 
Many of our most distinguished officers in the navy had been trped in that 
‘sshool, among them Captain Osborn himself, Sir Leepold MeClintetk, Captain 
Rochfort Maguire, and many geatlemen in that oom whom he might name 
they were not present. It was not to be supposl tet in the present day, 
ea the int ingen al pyle hs 
in that so large a yortion of the globo, [ying almost at our handa, 
should remain unexplared.‘Andoold this tak beachieva ata inre suitable 
e than this, when we lave amougst us so many amen trained in that scliool 
competent and willing toundertake it?» He held it tobe a grent honour to Sit 
Leoqold McClintock, and an hooour to bis profamion, that he wee willing to 
sing ecm cof he Sha ts he evn in edo 
fonduot the expedition. Jatt of the Hoyal Society, be might say 
‘here were many subjects of the highest importance whieh they eould sugaeat as 
requiring investigation by such an expedition; and they would be ready (0 
ex-operate in the recommendation by faruishing, at a suitable tine, a slate- 
Bent of tho cbets ta physi sisoe which teak be yemeouted without 
impeting the main or geosrap pose. 
“Amita Sc Bowe Hitcue was happy Sdgol to Gd this mjet talon 
gy Canain On, aad shai te lt wn eared at. “Tha ely 
ulty he apprehented was the probability that {o tho north woul 
bs found in a moving condition, the same’ as Pury found ite the north ef 
Spitabergen, and by which he was cumpelled to retum. Beyond 
no tisk in any pact of Captain Osborn's plan. Tt was @ corious fact 
ferent temperatire prevailed on the two sides of Balin Straits. 
ide the land is warmer. "When the expedition under his command 
arrived at Disco, wherever the sun bore upen the sdes of the hill, which were 
of cual or elaly formation, the snow micted fotatly. ‘Thi tok place 
early in July ; and fan it le Concluded that on the eastern side of the site 
andthe eastern side of Smith Sound, there would bemore vegetation, owing to 
the greater warn of the enrthenusea by the thaw anixing with the ion 
yrites in the shale. Om the western side, s0 far as he explora it to the 
north, he found on the 20th of May the whole of the set in that diner 
tion in motion, quite open to navigation by a boat If it had been possible 
{pap is bent rer th baci which beast irate of on aot trent 
mixed 0 teeth—be ve ie 
ori 
‘racks, hom of deer, and during the ecmmer geese found thelr way to the 
open Water. ‘Tho lis at the stme date (the doth of May) were washed by 
ie sea, ‘Therefore, he had no hesitation in saying that the northom part of 
Smith Sound, which mas found washed by the sx fst agro withthe ne of 
‘crrent that pasted to the northward of Lis expeditonary perty of 1862, "On 
hat occasion, going up W. Tales, the ce suddenly came in snd drove 


‘ham into Noes ses tek slaige ouoey, bo 
fee senna of Exmsih fads so cw te wide "we 
‘Teturned. 
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he 
hhe inferred that to the north- 


the foe is in motion much eater than it is to the southward, for Barrow 
jot open or navignble tll late. in August, and this was in May. Ob- 
: ‘bean. made: with 0 the food that people at the North 
vt hi ‘that during the winter, when he was certainly in a 


although ptarmigan and 





















valways had great interest for those who live in. more civil 
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fered bear and walras, and ho Velived thatthe use of bear-fesh lad cone 
iced to his reovery. ‘There was something curious with regu tothe tome 
pea heen, “Ho Gl not kaow wiat was Kano ma tape 
the 176 days. 
Captain oi ai was not gen, Hs owt tempertre was fur 
Tower than any ofher on reord, 
iB, Bmore hough wav a co fot at ete Aree rg, oe 
‘he whole period examined by navigator, the mean cold for 176 Gays fro the 
foulhem point where Ros travelled up f6 tho nother pint wher Meolatock 
‘Was, never varod more than a decimal point between 0 and 10° below tev, 
‘The currents that had been otserved to’ cho northward invacably seemed 1 
take to the westward ; and in the moving lo that huoticed from the umiait 
of Monat Britannia ho was unable to se a, single iesberg. Consequently ho 
re all tho ico to the north would be found to be Aeon, pertesly feo 
fom leebergr; and thatthe lcobergs shot off from Greenland all Went sowth to 
tho banks ef ‘Newfoundland. He aight observe that if the curent ia the 
‘Arotic regions were diferent at the surface from whut they wero at. greater 
depths, the fenberg, which are eleven parts under water, would be oonsanty 
mbving op, th des Tne ttl th eH, thonghe tin. grat 
problem ofthe Polar region shouldbe solved by Bogland; not agitated kere, 
nd the Americans allowed to fake the lead as they didn Japan. “Atnong the 
‘ames of eminent Arotio explorers he was sorey that Sir Francis Beaufort had 
not been mentioned, With regard to the health of the men, if the maa were 
‘well oxamined before they state, he believed they would be in mich Boer 
‘ondition at tho end of the threo years than when they set oxy 
‘Mr. Joms Luspoox, President ote Behnologial Soity, eld Captain Osborn 
bad Bit off in a fow mords the tain ethnological interest of the expetion, 
‘There was no doubt the manners aud customs of savage life the staple yet 
complicate conzvances hy whch he cary o te eval fr ex 
countries But 
of lato ‘years the remarkable discoveries that bad taken place with reference to 
the antiquity of ma, the varius questions which had been opened up by 
the researches of MC Lartet, had eertainly thrown upon these questoay aH 
talicely new intrest. Aa had been truly observed, man, in the sari thos 
of which we have auy zlicy appeara to bave been not only a savage, but a 
favage living tnder Aroti conditions. ‘Therefore, thenative tribes whe might 
‘evcbecrved fa the projected expedition wore precssly those who would bare tho 
‘rentet latest for ua at the protnt momet Inthe earst vo 
{Ekenin the Areti eas moat iatoesting and valuable socounts had 
the manners and customs ofthe Bequioaux, and even ofthe Arctic Hi 
‘who nd been alluded to this eveniog. St there were many questions which 
‘re should like to have answered, andl which, a few years ago, would Hot here 
‘ocurred to anybedy to ask.” Most of those who had taveled among savages 
= Py shaven ttre ccuninsd So reusiog Whe os head star 
‘nd ingesuity} wheres if'sre examined the Temalng which or Youd 
fn dufe or inthe ple-vlages of Switzerland, or ia the ehellaounds of Des 
ral, iy not the best weenpons, howe which have been nade with the greatest 
[mount of labour and skill, but the worst, thote which were saost commonly in 
‘eyand which could be met ealyaoade, which are the most often dieorered, 
Tis therefore preclsely thos with which the ethnologist and srebaologet bave 
principally todeal, which have met with the least amount of etention fom tra- 
Yelle who have ad the opportanity of studying the tmanters and ensioms of 
todern savages, He happened to have in his pocket avery simple ite Sint 
implemen, which is extremely abundant fn all tho plaes in which the remains. 
‘of ancient inan have been discovered within the lat fow years. ‘This instr 
tient is fat on one sid, convex on the other, rounded off at one end, id 
Yor. 1x, @ 
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ated at the exzomity. Tt belongs to type which is well known to 
Rrghwologety and was desaiod by one of our most eminent men tis 
tytn om, harng by Dad fond ad fa at ¢ 
bo so tint th sharp eigen tight be used a ane ‘The general opaion 
Bak ine bre tha ce arrow ond was pu info ane and the roed 
5d ed ta srper for tho proyeron of skin. Th night bave been 
ful fr docs for'a lng fine hadi not happened at an dontroment 
Hf is hl bon fot in'ws ashongt the Eames, and we now knew 
how mas tbe by than, Tins one of the quests relating tothe babs of 
tireiiscryol men yas choos eh leigh ape ena 
olne ts koow how w le it of fn. ike this was ord bat eB ese 
atl pina, by menos of thse ile glimmners of gt, tat we ean lose hope 
‘Sebidy ane iformation as tothe oof Ie of oxenosestore nthe alot 
Stncaof walsh we have any reo. Ho rusted therfore i his expeiton 
‘hould ba card eu, tht oe attention of the explorers would be pala 
EeSed Te ae we rr intents oy Hn 
‘Spoug the tates toy nights ‘There was onelitde pant inthe paper wpea 
SHE ho should Hike © ‘ave farther Snformatin, " Gaptatn Onborn sid 
Those peopl ving sor north must evidently have had saplee of food all 
ogra foend Now be didnot venture to question thi a's people ving 
fertienorth bathe ought it potable thet upplie of eat were sored foe 
tare consutapion Tn thes nother regions ttt very ey to preerre meat 
{id ‘nt segue to be hermetically sled or to undetgy aay icale pres 
Ferien, Eleard Slr Sa uty enh fhe mmc of 
aologial Sosety, some farge streo of meat which he fond vader 
tome Poyuisnax habitations, ‘Ths was an intersting pot with vteroncs 
{Sie reduingofealent man of which weave beard no much ata, bes 
Wp must all be struck withthe quanto, how ie waa that oo lange & nunber 
Sones shout have been organ colzced i tie French cave; and here 
Be rsalinye lexan ne alge ate «ag ard by 
Br Biwi Bother a eating inthe habaioos of the Eaquinaus, Thee 
freer tht non yen then feopl sould elle ulclent ant of food 
Toa fra coir ny Wight at Hat ge wa el 
{2 al earns 

Geplan Hincarox sated tat in 1958 be eroted ovr fr Davy atand, 
wher be hel ben wintering Under Adana Kelty to Sabine Hay. He 
Irewuted te land fo the nortbwar and ater resing Captain Richards and 
Gita Osborn, exomsed by Morten Obennel. ‘The ioe sll the wag was evi 
Sette rain of yng has ay ad Jae" re 
10 tds of enrant, noting Yo show any nde gremure of icon that sore, 
Bic Lempald MsClistose, who traveled Yo the wetward mot with th sams 
fort of es ant tothe nortan ther was nothing to iniete any main pres 
Sore of fenton fiat shor, vin that ie was fo be fred that thee must be 
inna to the northward, "To tho west of Paget Land the oo was of Se hei 
Sharcterindod the beavis ever fond by an, Actc Devigstcr, "Oa 
SESStne Talon the Se was found eight or tn ot hgh, 

Ser Grey Mane on iy fe ef Ce yt 
ever seed in Artic expaiion, to bare this opporsnty of exprstng 
‘nue snsacion in listening to Captain Osborn paper.”An exploration of 
he North oat ogoas is ur ove ofthe grated potiaas tht roi for 
mee to wore: "What ola Martin Piousher sid of the Nor West 



































00- years ago may now be as aptly said of tho North Polar regions :— 
nly thing in cho world tha is lst undono, wheraby notable 
f Demade famous and fortunate.” Among the’ aumeroos points of 
interest, connected with the Polar he would allude to- the 

Vpoini--the migration of meet—and fo the question how fr orth 
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sgn tad fed bis prmanenthablaon, | When the Nonna et disovered 
Greenland in tie deventh century, they found it uninhabited—a alent land, 
‘They divelt thee a century and a balf or two centuries; aud then they appeat 
{9 have born exterminated by a raco of Skraelings of dwarfs, who were the 
Eaquimaut.” Obsvations ied own some light ope the dlunon whence 
these people came, Along the whole logth of the Parry Islands, east and 
wet, We found the rnaine of Hsia, Te happened that fst at Ge 
period that the Skraclings appear to have exterminated the Normans, Zenghis 
‘Kino arose in Central Asia aod poured forth hie hordes west aad north over 
‘artary and Siberia It is posable that the invaders may have caused a 
presuto cathe people of tho tarth cos of Sai, who winder thence along» 
{he shore of Parey islands, end, Gading them uniahabtable wandered on 
‘ny unable to ind a fixed babitation, until they arrived on the coast of Green= 
land, Thore they found o very diferent country, and one in which they could 
‘and meeting there only a small body of Norman eolonst, they exter 
riatied them, spreading afterwards to the south aa far as Cape ¥acewell, 
and avay to the north as far as Kane went. No importanca was t0 be 
attached to.an Esquimaux saying he believed thero was uo one farther 
north or furdhr south; Deoause tho’ Avetio Highlanders have no eanoes, and 
therefore have no knowledge of inbabitants north or sath of them. Tt uot 
at all impossible, therefore, that they may bo found in stall oxmmunties as 
far north as the Pole itself, ‘This ethnological question ie only one of the 
‘numerous interesting. points which this paper Tales, and whieh the proposed 
expedition wil tor Hight upon 
‘Dovrennt said ho he 
‘admiration, fo everything that bad been seid, and, as far as hi option was 
Seemed to him that the projected’ expedition was a proper object 
‘of national ambition, No diffeultee of am insurmountable charaster appeared 
fo present themselves, and if it were not that he had resenly encumbered 
Dimself with trammels of « domestic character, he should humbly ask to bo 
allowed to enrol himself a votunter, 

‘De, Doxa wished to adda fow words with regard to the Health ofthe ex 

‘hich he had bad the honour to belong to.” He served under Admiral 
Astin in 1860 and 1851. ‘They had a orew of 180 men, and the exyedition 
was aay ager about twenty months ‘hay lst tu one man a shat 
‘Poor fellow died frost-bitten, With respect to the salubrity of the Aretio 
Togions, he tought there was not tho lightest objection to, the proposed 
‘exploration on this score. ‘The expedition to which bo belonged hd for food 
‘chiefly the salt and proserved provisions which wero supplied to the sbip, 

‘Mr. Jou Gnawrony had not one word to say excopt in the way of 
thorough approbation. Captain Osbora had given a meet completo aud sats- 
‘aolory acoount of the projected expedition. He came into the room 20h per~ 
fey aid With Nib put; i now bd ad th ato bo was 
































‘onvinoed and was, to advooate it wherever he, wente 
‘With respect to the Eaquimaux, they were certainly a remarkable people, io 
‘ad lafly been inning inf the question of canniainn, nd be fund tba 
at one time or another all our forefathers of every race of man. ware eaunibals, 
with the exception of one 1808, and that wae the Esquimanx be hed not been 
able to discover a single instance of cannibalism among thet.  Heappealed to 
‘Captain Osborn, if he had ever heard ofa case. 

ptain Ossons stig, as far as is information went, he haa nover heard of 
an fnstanee, 

in Ixourrreco thought there could be but one opinion among geograpbers 

aa lhe pape of Copan Ooms "he pub sie i ais ore Neda 
fiat, a8 t the objects of such an expedition; and seoonl, as to the possibility of 
‘carrying. out the enterprise, He thonght we had, been well assured that the 
«2 
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bject of the expedition was a very important ono in a scientific point of view 5 
SO Ete pty of cunyaa i out with encpuraive ala, bu RI 
concurred im all that had beon said, He had been into Smith Somnd, and bad 
seen open water there as far as the eyo could reach, and he believed it was 

ite practicable to reach the Pole through that opening in the northern seas. 
‘He cobgrtulated Captain Osborn upon the paper he bad read, ating cle 
its details, and proving satisfactorily to those who may style themselves 
‘Arctic navigators that the voyage is practicable, and that the adventure is one 
‘hat quite recommends itself to Englishmen and geographers. 

iis Brotovs oud St Bac Ble od tad alton to hat an 
‘able man, who was beloved by all. geographers, and who had done more 
“Aroue dusovey thas any ter min ho kneyahr Hanes Bonet 
‘would ill become him nat to mention the name of that eminent man to whem 
Toth ho and the Society owed so much As Hyarogaphe tthe Adil, 
Sir Prncis Heufrt had teen neoundd by Admiral Washington, end he in 
‘is ur had tom, sugsende ty Captain Rihard the present Hydrorapber to 
the Admimlty, who had also distinguished himeel? in Aretic expeditions. “He 
Yhought it would worthily oonclude the discussion to all upon Captain 
Richards to express his opinion of the project, Y 

‘Captain Rictanns belioved it was known fo every one on the platform that 
he was in opposition. However it was only dus to bis fiend Captain Oxo 
to give him eralit for the powerful arguments he hed used in support of is 

rest. Captain Osborn had shown that it was an easy thing to reach the 

North Polo; and for his prt he looked upon Tes ples of eid playin 
comparison with what had already been achieved, With regard to the scien- 
fife objects of tho expedition, he could readily understand that General Sabine 
‘would be delighted to get an are of the meridian measured in the Pola regions ; 
that tho field of meteorological inquiry which would be opened to Mr. Giaisher 
‘would be highly appreciated by him ; thet, Professor Huxley would add another 
Tnnrel to those he had. already gathered. in his own particular branch of 
scienco; and that Sir Roderick Murebison himself even might find some new 
Tighe thrown oo the since of geology ftom «vit to tho Poa And ater 
ail, he didnot know why the friah nation should not have the honour of 
cotarleting th discovery. With raed fo tio difealtien and rss it bad 
been’ his fortune to be associated with bis frend Captain Osbora it! one of 
these long etic expeditions, and during that. time he could not recall that 
thoy went through any great amount of sufferings at all events, nothing 
that would deter them from offering to go again. Defore he commenced is 
‘opposition, he might say that he was almest deterred from doing snything ot 

‘rind by a romark that fell from General Sabine that with a great, area 
Hike he Polar regio at our vary trehhold, we ough fo Bad out all about 
it, ‘That was the most convineing argument he had heard in the course of 
tho evening. He saw plainly that” at this late period of the proceotings he 
va not, ely to make any imprenion onthe minds of the! udinan who 
ould a any fat acknowledge that e lod up aut great daadvaniagen, 
smnd-he would therefor, with their permission, defer his opposition until a miore 
convenient oconsion, 

‘Gaptain Osoons, in reply, sid if anything could ada to the pleasure of the 
evening, it was to'Snd tat the offal oppeattion wa tobe of se good-natured 
‘character; and he hoped their Lordships would take their tone from their 
Hydrogen, ‘The quertin which Mr Lobbock put wes oe which bad 
‘atlzacted his attention before he inserted it in the paper. Kane always found, 
‘Se exo un, tat nebo he eon when Ue aa 
_gnsia wens 
























vex killing rapidly, that the flesh they could not eat was eolleted In a 
ap oy th sore, stone pled ley ovr it and thy then vent aay fo 
(RIV more; That Yomned & cdche. Like all savages, they were singularly 
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improvident. His brother found the Rsquimaux of Lancaster Sound, who bad 
Killed a quantity of food. during the time the ico was ther feeding ‘on putrid 
vwalrusefesh in tho summer tie; they had hille i in the ently Seay ant 
bad not the wit to bury it in an adjactat glacier to preserve the meat. Kane 
tested tthe improvidence of thew people: they were constantly starving 
‘when during nesp-tdes in mid-winter the sea froze over. In the winter of 
TASES they ato thelr dogs, but to their eredit no cag of eaonibelinm, waa 
recorded though several are suppesed to have died of starvation, A calm 
‘intr wes the worst dificlty thoy bad to contend withe As ling as the 
gpl ee Honag andthe other were in noon te lfc ra 

ugh th thin Sco near the shore; But during the neap-ides the iebergs 














grounded, and the cea froze over, aad the walrus was obliged to seck water 
{n the offing. Ho wished some naturalist had apoken of the peculiarities of 
animal Iifp in that region. “Hore was the walrus, at big as two oxen, feeding 
Brough the long cold nights of a Arctic Winter in 80x yet it was doubts 
fal whother it could be called a carnivorous animal. He had often found in 
its stomach a great many stones, as if they were required to assist in the 
‘digestion of some hard substance, which he thought aust be the root of 
‘saweed. ‘This creature was always there breaking its way through the ice. 
‘On one oooasion ho and Captain Michards found a walrus in the depth of tho 
winter in 77° x, , with its young lying. beside it, ‘Then again wo have the 
seal, and it feds On fish; and he must particulary call attention to the vast 
uaotties of seal which ‘existed all about thoao regions, thus indicating that 
‘must be an immense quantity of fish existing thero. And all thie in 
jons where Kane tells us he found the thermometer ranging from 60° to 
‘76° below zero during three months of the year, It was most astonishing, and 
st was necessary, ithe interests of science, that the statement should be veried, 
‘Howas really grateful to Sir Edward Belcher fr baving mentioned the name of 
ye who wad ho rat to take him by the band, and pas In fom the routine 
(of Her Majesty's service, and show him that ere was a better field for a 
naval officer in a time of peace than washing decks and cleaning brase-work, 
‘There never was ono who held an offical postion who eared to bis grave 
4 greener heart, ‘Had it remained with Sir Prancis Beaufort to explore the 
1 of peace, there would be few naval offcers idle, Often, when 
Kowntcaied reoloting te teach ater Frasia, Si Frcs Deals mld 
to him, “Young man, doo't despond. Go and induce others, men like Sir 
Roderick Murchison and General Sabine, who stood around that hercio wom 
‘Lady Franklin, to move the public, and the Admiralty will follow suit. 
‘Tho namo of Sir Franels Beaufort was too deeply engraven on his heart to lig 
‘ever ready at the tip of his tengue, 
‘The meeting then separated. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 
(Printed by order of Council.) 


1. Trade of Bothara, Extracts from a Letter of Signor Fenn, Muazza 
to the Commendatore Cxistoroxo Nant, Hon, Corr. Mom. 2. 


‘Communicated by Signor Cursrorono Nuont. 


Siovon Meazza is ono ofthe Taian silkemerebants whowe journey to Bokbara 
fn uncertain fate woro menoned ae tho evening teeing of te Sooty on 
ono 27th last year* Ho ons kopethore axa priengr fr ome tim bus bas 
ow rear it ty o Bure," st erage hi air re 
“atom ia cltivaed hero prgly at in Teal, but Se quality i Sferir, Te 
LSet eee eee eee 
; umes) of Bakbarian coon," Now, on 70 
cata tn fn tho Kina a attra en hs tapenece coh pose 
population of 2,600,000 conrumes, on an average threo Klograumn, it 
Tomita tat the total produton i aboet 12,000,000 Klbgrammaa, “ihe export, 
trade of cotton with Rusia has been very’ much injure Hy the dishonesty of 
ti Haka fala ne propria fu wo th aes a 
tafxing with ld eotton which ur bon ued, Beddes cotton, hey export to 
Fumi andl ge of ae fry yan ot uh 
f gowns frgvole, apa ll, hose, yore Teasla 
common ironware, copper, tn, no! mga, dresed skins from Kagan, 
Aamask stuffs of gold and silver from Moscow, tea-urns, common porcelain, 
‘aval, Dosides many other articles which the Ressiosthenaelves deve front 
Showy elu eps bight Nae, £6 The paper aie a te pny 
wry eons blue, The pa in the coun 
fuanollotred in’ Sumarcand” I eatuat' at 8000 tol a fo 
Played conveying goods to Orenburg; but T do not reckon thas return 
tna mort $00, the esr fade Bang naan ai ann 1 
(iene amounted to, 24000000 aller roubls}, whilst che imports, have 
Teall ts ane, “rhe aly f rd pl in ld nd te and 
$uanan gold and iver cone ave toe only monty in creulation, besides that of 
‘the country. All that in taken atthe cbatomn-houe ia quickly cobed, because 
he Emir takos a large poft by iho stamping of the coin is done by 
Jum a8 they have Do mhcineryexoopt milla and rater-whoosT noticed 
‘hat Aenadeable quantity of Baglsh arlene lateduead by way of Indi, 
te Garay a rtrd fo no Hin whe ho to ce somo 
fon. Ten there are fom 2000 to 8000 natives of Hingoxtan in 
oka engage in various traden. ‘The eutng weapons mot ereuned ere 
fies of Khoa.” No spall ans of gunzowdr a mananlre in Bae 
ar fe apts ng ola rom Sane od hese rom te 
ovbiann of Rian. Glas lint known i lem mes cn 
in the form of mirrors. Notwithstanding all the pains taken, Tonia gala 
very litle information rogavding. the fate of the anfortonata Englishmen 
dart and Covlly. Te is notetrae that Captain Omoliy embraced Mobann= 
sedan. Of thir papers Xeould ditoover nothing.” 























* Seo Proceedings,’ vol, vii, p. 272. 
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2, Ascent of th Niger in September and October, 1864. By Tanorzeast 
nants Ksowins, 2. 

CCommnnisted by the Fonstox Orrce 
‘Tans is an official account ‘up the Niger in HLALS.S, Znveigator, 
iaretel by th water to hs eomoanding oeas Commoder E, Witmoe om. 
‘The expeditn was aceempanted ty Bishop Crowther and his eit, who mere 
inndol Rt Gtebe on te ait day ofthe foyage frm the mouth of te ver, 
ta se-embarked on te retura of On starr” Ap devrath an necessary i 
the acentof the Fiver, the chiets at Abo, Onisba, Ida, and Gbebe, were not 
ished bet they werd fotormed thet Should Be done onthe retrn of te 
Yeon” There ao igh ground bstow dy te eourty generally being ft 
nt unitarerig, but Abo tat pine i i ore open aod ndulsing, with 
Ghorapaces appeing Ika parkland he bottom of tho river below to cone 
ffueno bees rok ant the mounting, te prin of which are Monts 
Oro, Okiri, and King William's ‘iso to the height of 1400 feet, and are 
Model t'h mi ‘The pel ny of te In in pe of he 
Santry ita ty re gery lee elspa a lh. 
saa’ On th i of Spent (nat day of So veg) ta ve 
aie at Lake we Lat. Roowly a Dr al od od 
finn ed hath ath tnt oo attr on, i tale 
os of Lin etd th va oferta rine ving a 
Hu aceon the 2d of Februny previous according 10 Dr, Dale fds 
of to bai, This aettlemeny fom acetal and émmading pation jut 
* thove the confuenn of Ge tive Kwére and Bin or Tab is 
Fentthy stanton, wil probwbly beonne of great importance to Bogaad if the 
Niger be taken Up in ernst tam onl nd igh forthe commerce of 
Gontenl Africa, ‘Mo this ond it has bean chosen by'Dr. Balkio, who han spent. 
oem tao and money fn making it what i i.” Mist the Mobammeden 
ing of Nope grate, prmson to cow thin sts, a fan alway been 
Hs Sctettaal ond there was fray evga her aledByasns, out 
it a Genero by the inhabitant before br Bali avival as hay wero 
atta of Mae's popl, and Lukoje bas arien Sn it atend, ‘he houses aro 
Er dhe rat Seulement Ay fr tng le 
ta fo dotahel compounds, a's presevativengunt fre. ‘Dr. Ualkee houses 
tre agusioue and ell votate, aid of tho ano constuction vs md walls 
toa Sitch rool: Tho. population is about 100. they apeerebeertt and 
itt and yy rat rao Br Hk win thal fend wal at 
Chie and his Gopastoe fr auchrortted by them all, He vee Se Ohare, 
tervfn on Sindee in Hatoe and Saga, governs them a8 fr as pale by 
SBiropean maxim, aod han edoptd may’ of tho naive covtoms and dros, and 
depot nthe Hae nage ake cold Yealy el a 
fy} ie il alo Mowat Sg ig wea pt fy «reat ch 
frou entirely command he Rvira* Tho caly drawbeck tothe situation i that 
Wis too much shut ovt from the southwesterly breeze hy Mount Lake 
(ich 1100 ft nigh), andthe hill in he very Sn cakes the pat 
{i Stebe te coker of the tro, The high tablemounaia range to the Dorie 
sd called made, extends fom ta0 ols, and has oyveral fer and 
“hg on ual ends uneven, wih eae amps tee 
Tu he anil aprarentiy red sandstone, tan eatiaes aro unknown fers 
‘bo taco of olan natares ome specimens of the stow av very hear, 
fl rbertbleonrtone, The grass ea the slopes and other ers chong 
abs Cntanos Uke petits int ost mrt loupe ei eoertor 
‘iclg gel up the fn tnd weiss te 
dieu ‘he at i dry Sa heal) tare in henry Gew ae night, Dot an 
‘Gils sboeaco of thal damp and taxing feng prevalent on to beacosl 
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ergons should not be exposed tothe aun between 7130 43 
tothe night dew; although during this season thera 
Ialaria,- ‘This la the coo seasons Dut even, now the thermometer a about 
2 rate which is th hottest time, fe about 90° to 88° in the shade, ‘Tornadoes 
Gecur here at intervals of about three days: if rsing inthe mam quarter, they 
rally pass over the Binné towards Gbebe; if from x.x.e, they pass behin 
‘the Ltaad rango but if lightaing tod a threatening appearance arise inthe 
xa, they are pretiy certain to come over the setament. he water ie good 
here and the soil such that ore Attoon product can be cultivated. Persons 
‘ave frequently com up from Glube to Lakola for their heath, Pio-applea, 
ams, plantain, papa, gulnescorn, roe, cava, and coco aro grown hero 
to ¢apeces of creeper witha large oval’ pod, in'which ia fibrous substance 
ald try msg ands fv tat pre, "ihe habe al 
‘of spontaneous growth ‘here, Baga, a town some distance up the Twdr it 
the great ivory tart; Dut if a factory were etabliied at Lakola, quantities 
‘would doubtless bo brought down lize from the Adama country, which 
Jr about 800 miles up the Binwe vver. There fa Tange plait ati 
fow miles higher up the river; there would, ther ‘be no lack of trade in 
that product, ‘There are mavy animals hore: a leopard is now reported as 
Doing in tho neighbourhood, and hyenas pay occasional visita at night, Ele~ 
ni bao a en, eu tho iy in tha ear of th il bt 
lo not come within sight of the settlement. Not a single crocodile or river~ 
Jhon ins ben seen yet; thoy generally frequent tho creck and marshes dur 
the footing of the river; but herds ofthe Tater animal are agen on the sande 
‘banks when the water falls, which it does hore as much as 40 feot in the dry. 
seo,” Ta no ho toning ston for Monat ay ade, the nt 
the ruins is tho treedingtie for all annals, Wo heat of & peculiar vogetablo 
elon, called hy the natives gneve nd wed by theo ther aoe and 
Tarts,” Tein aad to Kill an elopiane baforo ho cen run 80 yard after beng 
‘wounded. Doves and guinea-fonl are the only feathered game we have yet 
Tord of; fbisand a spots of wild-duck are found fn the mares,” After ane 
‘ct there 4s an inoerwant hum of inseots, tree and amarah frogs, crickets, &, 
‘Tho latter emit a most curious sound, very like the sharp tink-tink of 
cutters hammer and ehiso. On tho 120 of September Lieut. Know 
‘cooded up the Kwara (accompanied by Dr, Baikie, who wished to visit the King 
‘of Nypé), and on the following day artived off the town of Egga, During the 
‘rom the mouth of tie rver to gga the vessel had touched the ground 
hut two or three times very slightly, and that only for a few moments. At 
Aaylight on tho 14th September the voyage was continued towards. Ekpogt 
(Ganrked Foto in the chart); about il anda ball beyond this village the 
rer Yeading. ‘to Wunagi, about eight miles from Bids, falls into the main 
uream,. ‘The former second mastar of the vets), Me” W. 1. Adam, who 
traversed this river with Lieut. Gambier in a boat during last year's lition, 
pipe yer it navigable for vessels of the Jnvestigator ‘Lieut, 
Knowles detarmined to proceed to Wonagi. He acoordingly entered the 1ivar 
at 6°65 aac. (the native name is Tahéntabogen), but found it most intricate 
‘and tortuous, there being no fewer than 116 bends, with their seciepentio 
Fences aver dnane of 20 ln a aright ie” Tay overal 
Timea, and aid not arrive at Wunagl und 10°60 4. on the 16th, foranataly 
‘without any damage to the vessel’s hull or machinery. ‘The river is in some 
‘laces 80 yards wice, at others not moore dhan 20, bere isin mone places 
ty of ate ont ep if thesivers bute grates ily wan 
“aaing #0 long a ship as the Znvetigatr round tho sbarp bends Hgalnst a 
caret avaagngtro kt an ou” Len Know, hover 3 drt 
‘hat shorter veel with « powerful paras would’ befedaplad 
the oavigation of this iver.” A messenger faving heen dereteied to Bigs; 
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the capital of Nop, to aoqualnt King Miata of thts arial, homes and an 
‘escort were sent down on the alemoon of Soptembar 17; anda party, including 
Lieut, Knowles, Dz. Baikis, Licut, Bourchier, and several of the officers, pro= 
‘ceeded to Bide,” ‘hey remained there until’ the evening of the 26th, during 
‘which time they ha soveral very satisfactory interviews with the king. ‘his 
city, built by Masiba within the last five years, is situated in a valley, sure 
rounded hy detached table-topped hills of from 80 to 150 fet in height. "Tels 
surrounded by a wall of 10 miles in circumference, which is 14 feet in height, 
‘built of mud, ad dofended by a deep ditoh. ‘Thto are nine gntes to tho ety, 
‘which is anid to oontan 60,000 inbabitents: the houses area eireular sh 
‘and from 10 to 80 fect in diameter, with eonical bamboo-oots thatehed with 
poloileaves, In the uppor part of the city each cluster of huts is onclosed 
‘nud wall ot compound, a8 before mentioued in_the description of Luo} 
‘Th king’ compound isaboat 120 pac wgaae and ota salen und ator: 
houses for goods. ho party were fatroduced to him on thelr arrival, aud 
found him seated on a rat, flanked by cushions of Hansa nnd Buglish mana 
fata, He is fe olde nao, aparently about Ay yun fags, with 
4 digulied deportment, and inmeastrably superior to th so-called Kings” 
the sen-const and in the provinees nearer te mouth of the Kwara, Both he 
‘and his followers are Mobaramedans : they aro nominally subject to the kinge 
om of Sokotu, which is situated to tho northward of "The natives aro 
hheathous; but no images or idole wore obscrved in the town, ard thoto i 
catiro absonco of tho lizman series fetich-worship, and othor abominations 
‘ommon among the const and river tribes,  Domatisslavory fa an institution 
‘ofthe country but the export of slaves is unknown, ‘The drew of tho wealthier 
Barton of the pel cost of robo ral ke upline 
sly to the fob ll wid, toutr, ends nd a coton cap te poo 
‘oth exes wear & simple cloth wrapped round tho bedy. ‘The poptilaion 
‘appear industrious, and drunkenness and idleness to bo foreign to their dhan 
raoter. ‘They aroclover workers in iron, lexther, cotton-goods, and mat-making ; 
the fnforir artistes of drest aro interwoven With alk in a tastoful manner 
Daring soveral antisfuotory fntorviows with King MésKba, at which proaants 
vw Intcanged, he dl nuh on te dar and hie opt ha to come 
1onee a rogulae trad with tho Knglish poopl, and was anxious thet steamers 
shoal. be sent up overy year with goods and a. permanent factory catablshed 
Ae Lukoja, “Ho spoke often of tho estoem in which Dr. Baikio was hold by 
Inimsol€ and the people generally, and much rogrotted to hear of his intended 
departure, Among soveral other prosouts entrusted to Lieut, Knowles, ware a 
mat and cloth of native manufacture for Her Majasty the Queon, with whom 
hho always. hoped to be on friendly forms.  Mebat ray. anda his best 
ara were barging rveltd ton thon wich they tos hoped fo 
recapture, Ho is evidently bent on extending his ral further down the wir, 
hinting that at no distant poriod ha would bo master of the whole river, “On 
the 26th Liouts, Knowles and Bourehier returned to Wuoag. and proceeded to> 
gn in the shi gg dhe Jnotigtor bavog lft a fow day previualy on 
econ of the fl of the Tver Taunsbogp,whigh by tho 2th had aubnded 
‘4or5 fet, Dr. Baikio rettrnod to the ship on the 28th, and they proceeded. 
to Lukola. Froin the 6th to the 19th of Octobor the Jnvestigator remained at 
Takofa, to enable Dr. Baikie to prepare for his return to fingland and transior 
the government ofthe settloment to Lieut. Bourchier. Mr. 'Thomas V. Robins, 

artist who bd acoompanied the expedition, hora voluntested to remain ab 

koj:ad a. companion to Lieut, Bourohier, and to assist im jn the manage- 
ae fettlement. ‘They wore properly and comfortably Iocated, and in. 
on 





















































‘bvalth and spirits when the expedition left the placa. On the return of 
down the river, the Kings of Gbebe, dds, Onitahs, and Ado 
whoall professed friendship for the English and a desire for ade 
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‘and the Bishop succeeded in obtaining permission from the Attsh or King of 
dda (the Egéra country), for a missionary establishment to be formed there : 

rangements were also mads for a school and station at Lakoja. ‘The expedi- 
tion arrived at the mouth of the river, on the 18th October, without the loss of 
aman, and the officers and men in good health and spirit 











8, Now Explorations in Australia, Extract from the ‘ Register’ of 
‘Adelaide, South Australia, Sept 17th, 1864. 
Communicated by ¥. S, Dorrox, Esq, 7.0.8, 

‘Tae great work of exploration, in which Sonth Australia during the Jaxt 
‘wenty year has taken 89 promient a pat, is now about to bo cared on with 
freah energy. Mr, Stuarts discoveries aro to be extended within the eolony by 
‘Major Warburton, and beyond the colony by Mfr. A. Dall. “Major Warburion’s 
expedition, which is being fitted out by the Government, in accordance with 
resolutions passed by both Houses of Paviament, is in the fist place intended 
for the examination of the couatry beyond Motat Margaret tix proposed 
to proceed to the northeestward of that point in order to ascertain whether or 
not there is any truth in the report as to the existence of largo river flowing, 
{nto Lako Byre; and when that part of the colony bas een exomined, itis 
intended to exploro to the westward with the view ofconnecting the interior of 
“No Man's Land” and the adjuosnt country with either Fowler's Bay or 
Danial Bay, on thecoast.. ‘These aze to be the goneral objects of the expedition, 
aad it i expecta that they wil te ecomplighl within four mena, Full 
Snstructions, however, with regard to the conduot of the undertaking will be 

Iaid before Parliament as early a8 possible, 

‘The other expedition to which we have referred is to bo fitted out by private 
enterprise, "The fiends of Mr, A. Ball, whose scheme was laid before the public 
ot ens are paeverng ict enderoure to collec eufient fans forthe 

juipment of his party, and there is every prospect of their being succesful. 
Should thie be the cas’ Me, Pall wil start ag cariy a8 posible, ls plan 
to proceed almost in a direct line from Mount Margaret to Shark’s Bay on the 
‘Western east, He would thus cross tho only extensive portion of the continent 
‘which yet remains unexplored. ‘The eastern side of Central Australie is now 
‘well known, and from south to north the country has been opened by various 

lorers. ‘There remains, theo, only the unexplored region to the westward, 
iis this which Mr, Ball now proposes to examine, Hitherto it has re 
Iained ‘unnoticed, chiefly from the circumstance that explorers have devoted 
all thei energies tothe task of finding a route tothe northern coast, Leichhardt 
twas the only one who at an oarly date began to consider the practicality of 
‘orossing the continent from. east to west—fom Moreton Bay to Shatk’s Bay ; 








Dat he ‘witbout accomplishing thie taak, and ono-balt of the country 
‘Bio Intonde to ep hl onan completely eakacwm i ye 
agp it was in Vitoria. that this work should be renewed, and there 


‘Was a talk of sending the Borke and Wills expedition to the westward instead 
‘of to the northward, ‘Phe: proposition, however, was abandoned, and the idea 
Of aching the waco rom Central Anata was given 
‘Tho pratent is a favourablo time for reviving this matir. The fact that a 
Government expedition is about to explore tbe country reently known a8 “No 
‘Man's Land’ sa strong reason in favour of this further exploration to the west 
‘The explorers who undertake tho larger work will have sowething to 
FAN Back gn Jn ce they shou meot with dint, eter fm tbe 
presonee of larg numbers of natives or from want of water. ‘The knowledge 
That Major Warburton and his party wero in tho rear would be a source of en 
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couragement to any one engaged in the arduous task of opening a route to the 
western coast, It is not in a spirit of vivalry or apposition, then, that the 
econ expetiion i rope, but as an exten of te underiaking prlcted 
by the Government," ‘They want an exploration of unknown territory within 
South Australia, and Mr, Bellis desirous of connecting that territory with the 
‘western ceast, Both these enterprises are important, and the one may be made 
"he honour of eromfag te only great eto Antatian exploration which 
The honour of performing the only grea feat of Australian exploration whit 
which yet rapaiue to boashlevel ong to balng to tha colony. The unknown 
countey which itis proposed to examine lies adjacent to our own territory, and 
‘may be entered by & route which Stuart opened in the course of his fist re 
miukablo expedition—a route which he balieved would have Ted him into a 
well-grassed and well-watered regio, but which he and his one companion had 
to abandon from their bing utterly destitute of supplies. ‘Thus, the door which 
leads into this unknown region has already been opened, and it is probable that 
the firs explorer who entera will find a very favourable country before him, 
Dut itis not only from what Mr, Stuart sew that we are justified in forming a 
favourable opinion of the country to the westward. Wo published some ine 
formation a short time ago from Mr. Larnach, a gentleman from Western 
Australia, relative toa scheme for conneeting the eomtry near tho Great Bight 
‘on the south coast with the very point on the western ccast which Mr. Ball 
now proposes to reach, Mr. Larnech, who had been fland s considemble 
distance from the Great Bight, had judged from fnformation recsived from 
natives and from other sourees that an exploration from coast to const would bo 
of easy accomplishment. So fully was he convinced of this that he made an 
offer to the Western Anstratian Goverment on bebalfof himself and othors for 
taking up a large atea of land on condition that when the party had eucoceded 
4m driving sheep from the one cost to the other they should be allowed certain 
preemptive rights over a portion of the land inolided in their leases, This 
fier is at the present moment under consideration, the Lecal Government 
having been obliged to refer it to the Imperial authorities on account of such 
ratios not bang rove for by the ld regulations of the clay. Supe 
Yosing, then, that Mr. Lamach’s scheme should be approved of, his rarty will, 
ry early date stat for the western coast. ‘They believe from what the 
ave told them and fom what thay kav sen of i coutry round 
thore is oral region inland. Al this is favourable to 
hat Me es ion would bros I thr 
county to the westward, ho would inevitably meet with it by erossing from 
Mount tnd even ihe Weotera Austral ploosia wae tobe 
‘sriking out at the samo time for. their proposed. eettlement on tbe opposite 
coast, the two expeditions would in no respect nullify cach other's seful~ 
ness, 






























4 Notes on the New Settlement of Somerset, naar Cape York, By 
Sir Gronor Bowsx, Governor of Queensland. 
Communit hough the Conowas Orvie. 
Sm Gzonar Bowny, in a despatch to Mr, Cardwell, dated October 4th, 1864, 
for tae hllowog priors rleng tho outing oft stern 
«ia andthe rapariny eran hich have ttn ended a revons 
‘iuttcatoun publtet in th Sodeiy Proweedoge? = 
Le Clonande, ‘Commander the Hon. J. Carnegie, returned to Moreton 
‘Bay on the 19th September, bringing the news of the sticcessful foundation of 


oes + See val 
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thenow settlement of Somerset, Sir @. Bowen presumed the necessary measures 
‘Would be taken to notify to mariners in general the extablisbment, by the 
Government of Queensland of th tivo new ports and settlements on thenorth- 
eastern constof Arstralia,--namely, at Cardwell, in Rogkinghiam Day, and at 
ar Cape York. ‘The crews of vessels wrecked in Tomes Strait, 
‘elgibotring seas, will now find safe harbours of refuge, while th 
Captains of passing ships can prooure at the now ports fresh provisions and 
Svater and. Gther supplies. He had in previous dcepetches drawn attetion 
Pe fn sey vn te eiticmet of ' Hoe of tes 
fom Singapore to Sydney, vid Torres Straits, affording (hu addition to mam 
ther atventages) mous of eet communtaton bebween Australia, Inde 
ud Ghia," Arrangements cpl he beloved be made by which tis yro- 
spp linn of eters ih bi conte whe inca ea, 
Periodical stean-eanmuniention now cists betwen Singapore, Ltavia and 
‘ira ped nl between yey, sang nd Gye Ks he ory 
and it semaine only to supply the link Wanting between Cape York and Tinson, 
& Uistane of about 1000 sale, st 
‘Commander the Hou. je reported, on his retum to Moreton Bay, 
that the Salamander arrived at Port Albany on the 29th July. "The proces 
of sottament commenced by the fling of tees, a few yards above the bend in 
Somerset Bay; a labour which was porfonnod by a party of marines, assisted 
by the ship carpenters." The banque Golden Jag, with the passengers and 
soe or the olny, rived o he Isof Ags, ad he flowing naming 
the live stock wat landod; the sheep, 252 in number, were placed on Albany 
Island, and the horses, sven in number, on thé mainland. ‘The site forthe 




















town of Somierset had’ been admirably chosen—on an elevation of from 60 to + 


FO fect above tho level of the sea, exposed to the searbreezes during lther 
‘monsoon, bordered. on. the west by’s eunstant runaing atream of fresh water, 
on the uorth an extensive and mest pictoresqee view of 
‘the adjoining islands, All vessls passing through the 
Straits will bo within sgual-dstance. ‘Tho situation appeared to be remark- 
ably healthy, judging from the manner in whish the crew of the Silamander 
‘Were necessarily exposed to the sun and water, from sunrise to sunsot, for 30 
Gays without any il-etfects. Commander Carnegie relates that be made a short 
Soaraey soon the peninsula eiog up th Kenney River as fran war 
avigable, From tho head of the viver to the Gulf of Carpentaria the land 
‘vas indifferent eandy sol, ironstone ridges, and swamps with sandy bottom. 
‘Hs party eame out on the Gulf short dlatanco south of Red Island ; travelled 
theta log the ch wo th areas 7 ly dan asl ofr 
jesettlement. ‘The gol here appesred tobe of better quality; but throughout 
the ‘ad be traversed uo catlostaone eould Ve forse ea account of the 
Gansity of the sorub. : 
“Dr. Haran, 2.x., the Medical Officer, thus reports upon the climate and 
‘aboral features of Bie new settlement 
 Altboogh this settlement was ooly founded about a month age, and the 
meteorological obeervations recorded during the brie interval which bas since 
tlaged, nnst of nent te eometbat deleting consider it my duty to 
report, for our Excelleney’sinformatigg, that thoy have been Very favourable 
ofar. Between the 4th of August and this date (eptember 6), the thermo- 
Iter bas registered, in the sbade, a mean temperature of 78% greatest mini- 
mum 1°; mean ditto, 70°; maximam, 84°; mean ditto, 62°; greatest 
Giderence Vetween wet-and dry bulbs, 12°; moan ditto, 6°; thus avoiding 
{Uther extremes of dryness or snperantaration—both equally injurious, Greatest 
Tange 20; monn lio Tn tho genaaimim, 0 meando 80> 
ile’ the barometer has invariably stood highest alout § clock 4.x, and 
Vou. x 
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Ioest shout 8 oflork rat fact acarng with nearly ll tropical experince 
‘Evarmogpht tnnon and preseue, ‘The nights have been dlghfally cool 
Sid waits hey dows Seestonally eight spilling of ain oeured 
Ga’ ostna, tho vondy whic with tho exaopion of hres nights of 
Srey arog ih th temperate wa Tedoced to Ol, ew with racable 
Toren Hema soenst Gestion, tented to modify tho zid-y heat grntest 
TIRAOT elec ac and oclock wat), 20 much that large werking- 
Festa ACS Side eo hpi a ian a, 
Mime were emtatly expowst to ix Gree fafoeny excepting st mea 
Bishan vat rsteing toy fect; 0 Tauah 2 indeed, ads far fom 
{Sligitjuoms fo hn va idee sd bat, ht he Slsmande nd no 
ssick-list for soveral days, and the fow cases of illness which have occurred on 
eke tere net oven iatveaty the Trl of climatic! infuenss, ‘Thief a 
itarmtance of much sign fone and dogs favorably forthe ature pres 
Sra gow wttenene wile moreover sare, i seas meas the 
Fees Sot union ato wietber European Inbor ean be mado avaiable 
Teeonta usta” eas een Prove thee Baropas can work in the 
sanctity ne Gaye Yor, within AT ofthe Equator, in August and Sep 
Gihvorsa het whiee balers to be unyroeedentat fst an impos fa 
fay olker ere of tho worl xoape Avra im the came er even a match 
peeing ead ie, to to" presumed that hey em do, So vith eal 
iy rig a into he uh eat i Ft 
“iy le el x Soros, i on pone at tl oe 
tie torial by ‘Buroyene ding etiam Portons ofthe romaiing 
rere Teds Wad atgnates with dhe nordhewst, and disptes, the 
Sa ove conton whee must nessa Tel from The 
prodogteonen4 bona ‘more of the eat eat hig degra ‘mons 
Tatton ough ac Ft belonging to eer eytem fom thee 
harcts, ough nl Ses ral conn! Se 
ort of neutral ground between the two, but in closer proximity to the region 
Tike soe ndaing whe i fo rvad re eu 
Slomthe of theyean ‘The siunion ofthe towns i nok enly well ete, 
sent Greig alpted for receiving foe full bene of tho prevaling winds, 
Bae ius asemee tho atonal aration of bored sectery, anda mg” 
ult lag Tssig ner esege though ores Seta Te egtaias some 
Pisa avant ges of om.00 fo 140 fet eration ao th racan sot 
sy eee mat pct covered wth Gens sory wil th lower grounds — 
deta reenter son awards a central platens, for wate net 
Ui he igen exteatare equally well favonrd, aud ovr the eno sit some 
Sagat fete Bol aon 3 cal 
Caryota-palm farther enhance the beauty: of the w! ‘at the same time that 
Serer de tees ana rank vogeation, whigaproal in oer topical 
cuiae would smart aivest one of he iden of bung only a fow dares 
ous rom the equator, be eights are covered. ith ifonston,Tertly 
Bustogateg oveigig a dense. of qoatzow sandstone, whlch 
toon ony ar Cpe Yo ed Aly Serre erg et 
Free aia epacolby conglomerate and porphyite granite. ‘he sure el 
Fe eiacand decomposed vepeatin) iat pret vor sant, but 
antgch apy inroen in quant, aod bo mondo avalale for vasoas 
Fanpona "The Tove grounde and oper pomess a soll compesst of ironfon, 
TerPttayelregclation, and fn some place sand, Hn varying yeoortons, 
‘The'water-supoly is inexhaustible, and within easy distance of all parts of the 
esta ts suroweing county, a ho ban be. expe, hs 
= ey ten found to possess oqual advantages, and already fonr fresh-water lagoons, 
Ta outetange, an) a fow naiea, in adition to the Poo, have been 
eae ‘in a/direction to the southward and westward of the settlement. It 
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fst be presumed thatthe goologcl formation ofthe peoaula, from the Ken 
SAG RET Gaye Sout Son So ifr maataliy fon a those 
fniatont Sr ere nak eg an wh the capa 
rnpers ery tle underwood tobe tel anywhere while the psa a 

of st hha co of eof fran wah a eto bee 
fie, a stis of ridge, and between the Ines of scr open patches ral 

wocted aod pactaking ofthe appersnes of English parkouenery.. There char 
‘Rotertien taken in onpexion wit the abeence of 0 or maDgrove swampy * 
‘St sucient extent fo be go dasgnatd (or the nacrow fioges of th formar on 
either sido. of Somerset Bey, andthe mixture of oth on a equally Sagat 
fant scale in a few of the bays towards Capo York, ae not worthy sf 40 
Sminous a its) aficd most aatsfutory suntenton of se continuance of the 
Atrexcoptionable satay sans which abisinn at present throughout fhe entre 
yan ° 











5. Journey of Hf. Gerkard Rohlfs through Marocco and Tuat, 1868-64, 
By Dr. Avavsros Perenwaxx, Hon. Corr. Mem. 2.0. 


Aaieasases wis ws se Se aay as ey 

Bf Omeneen Rear ae ce be ai ef foe 

Marg, eset of we Coma eine She 

sae + Sih ofthe uh ort, meio a 
fetes ghee eres 

beau een 


You will have received from 3, Gerhard Roblt of Bremen ‘a.com 
munication tlative #0 his jouruey frem Mavoceo to Tvipli, for which the 
Royal Geographical Sooicty kindly’ assisted him with the grant of SO As 
Thave reoaved all his orginal journals and. papers, I consider it to be my 
‘uty to acquaint yoo, in & fow words, of the value of this joumey ina 
geographical point of view. rst then, in performing the journey from a 
Jota beeen Mekines and sin Marotta Tafleho crowed th pica 

n of the Alas, the only soow-covered, mountain-mass in, Aftiea; for 

Flimarnjaro end Kenia are only isolated peaks. Gerhard Robita isthe Srst 
cefocated and intelligent Bavopean who. succesded in orossing that highly 
{atrating mountsnour regan, and penottng byond it; whtn be perk 
tho extensive chain of the fertilo valleys and oases of ‘afl, Ued Saurs, 
Tenit, Timm), That and "Tidikell, the most, important regions between 
‘Alger, and ‘imbukto, which Froneh travellers and armies have. for 
‘hety-fve years in vain endeavoured 9 reach, none of them having evet 
‘een able to penstrato as far aa Gerbard Rohl. At Tuat bis smell means 
Detig well nigh exbausted, he roturned to the ccast at Tripoli by: may of 

Jnvonder to prepare himself afresh for apother Journey to. tho 
Interior. At the request of his relatives and. myself He came to Getmany for 
2 short time, but is now on his way baok to Alien, On the opportunity 
of conversing. with him sbout his journeys and ‘his plans, 1 recom- 
nended to ‘him for his present journey the exploration of the. Wedy 
Teharhar“by recent research shown foe, the Niger af the ancients (Pavia 
Mgus of Miny, Gherof Ptolemy) ofthe highlands of the Tosco cam. 
ing th wun oft eh, oof te xen of the Jl by 
hie. Tine of joumey be might probably not touch Timbuktn, a 
Juss papery rather over-rated ad whieh as been sufiietly deserted 
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80 
by Gail nd Bath," Horngconsicted fom the dais and oberatons 
of Mr. Roblfs a lage map on the scale of sei, 1am in position tq testify to 
fhe seat sve and importance of is foamed tothe grat cre ud 
‘xerflons talcen to enlarge our geographial knowedg of the regions explored 
‘by him, so that it gives mo much pleasure to think that the assistance kindly 
dered to Me fbi Yy the Hoyal Gengaphial Society us bea mest 
‘worthily bestowed. I do not, indeod, remember any journey in any part of 
the world Ty which such ‘nportant” results wero attained with such small 
Teans as were at the dispessl of this traveller, he having performed the 
‘whole journey, lasting one year and o hall, for the sum of about 901. of 
Which the loyal Geographical Society defimyed the larger portion of 602. I 
hal not fal eamminicat to the Kyal Geographical Boity an ely ony 
‘of the maps and reports as soon as they aro ready. 








“A, Prema.” 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


SESSION 1864-5. 


Stcth Meeting, 18th February, 1805. 
Stn RODERIOK I. MURCHISON, x.0. 
Pussetatios.—John £. Cowan, Bsg. 

‘Exeorions—Horatio Bebb, Esq.; Charles Harcourt Chambers, Esq., 
Ma. ; Francis Dutton, Eng. ; Rev. T. 8, Fleming ; Rev. B. A. Iingworth ; 
Janss MacDonald, Bsq.; Gilbert Macmw'do, Bq, ¥2.08.; Capt. 8. 
Smyth- Wyndham ; F. K. Strong, Bog. 5 Robert BR. Young, Eag., Bo 
Rev. Wighton Yale. 

Accxssioss 10 Tus L1srany.—‘ Seleotions from the Reoords of the 
several Governments of India:’ presented by the India Office. 
Continuations of Transactions,’ &c, do. 

Aconssioxs 10 THE Mar-Roos.—Maps of the Ordnance Survey. 
Scale, xre- Parishes, various, on 196 Sheets, 


Parswzsr, in the Chair, 











‘The first Paper read was— 
1. On the Basin of the River Mahanuddy. By Riowann Tewere, Faq. 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces of India, 

‘Tas Paper is an abstract of tho geographical portions of an Official 
Report furnished by Mr. Temple to the Indian Government, after a 
‘to tho Mahanuddy and its tributaries during February, March 
and April, 1863. The rivor rises about &% miles south of Raepoor 
(Gouth-west of Caloutta), in a wild, mountainous region, and dis- 
charges its waters into the Bay of Bengal, below Cuttack. ‘Together 
with its tributaries, it presents 690 miles of navigable stream; but, 
owing to the formation of the delta, it has no passage available for 
commeroe to the sea. ~ Of the countries watered by this great river- 
system, the most important is Chutteesgurh, on the Upper Mahan- 
uddy—a vast plateau singularly bare of trees, whilst all the 
surrounding hilly tracts are clothed with thick forests. ‘This plain 
offers an enormous field for improvement. It was once ruled by a 
Von 1X. 
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half-civilised Rajpoot dynasty, which had its capital at Ruttunpoor, 
in the northern part of the plateau, tho site being marked by 
swampy tanks and interminable rows of mango-trees. From 1750 
to 1854, Chutteesgurh constituted part of the Bhonsla kingdom of 
Nagpoor, and in the Intter year was annexed to the British 
dominions. ‘The culture of cotton is fast increasing on this great 
interior plateau, and in the season of 1862-3 there wore 51,000 acres 
under cultivation, yielding 2,600,000 lbs. Owing to the vicinity of 
hills and forests all round the plateau, the rains are so regular and. 
copious, that droughts are unknown, and artificial irrigation is not 
attempted ; so good and moist is the soil that even sugar-cano can 
‘be raised without regular irrigation. But these plains, 80 richly 
endowed by Nature, aro cut off by the desolate regions which sur- 
round them from the markets of India, ‘Tho trade of Chutteesgurh 
is out of all proportion small, as compared with the population and 
produce of the country. ‘Tho superabundant crops of cereals have, 
in recent years, rotted in tho stacks for want of a sale. Tho total 
‘rea of the plains is computed at about 10,000 square miles, of which 
jout half may be cultivated. ‘There are about 7,802 towns and 
villages, and the population is estimated at 1,548,155 souls, chiofly 
‘Hindoos of the lower classes, and extremely ignorant. Unexhausted 
forests of teak clothe the hill-side of a portion of the mountainous 
country to the south of the plateau, and there are also very exten- 
sivo forests of the sal-tree, the timber of which is equal to teak in 
strength and durability, but has the defect of requiring eight or ton 
years to becomo thoroughly seasoned, Coal and iron are found 
‘cropping out in numerous places in the hills, and both are worked 
to some extent by the natives. About 200 boats are now employed 
in the trafio betweon Chutteosgurh and Cuttack during the rainy 
season—the only season in which the river can be navigated, at least 
‘beyond 150 miles above Cuttack. ‘Thus the surplus stores of cotton, 
sugar, grain, oil-sced and fibres, the coal-felds and iron-mines, and 
the boundless forests of timber-trees of these rich valleys and plains, 
tre all locked up far inland for want of some means of transit to the 
‘coast and the chief marts of commerce, 

‘PazstpeNr, in expressing the thanks of the ‘Mr, Templo, sa 
aadiye ns rar Ul apt nae fo ne Sony Me Mary for 
firey ler abstrac hat be bad prepared ofthe popes Us mol be mos 

Ho condense a ve into more ‘excellent lang 

Spel fo ter fom tho Ldn atthodes who were present, nome shost- 
‘ations upon the subject 

‘Mr. Jose Cnawronp said Mr. Temple was one of the ablest of the Civil 
seryanta of the Indian Government, and had bad ample opportunities of 
fexeminiog the country he had writien upoo, his paper being the result of 
PRGA yr expe tlt fin Nagi Sie. he com, wich 
about the size of Bngland and Wales, containing 60,000 aquare mes, e- 
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servd to be Better knew, With repost to the eulteaen of cot, the 
‘quality fornished by Tadia was not half good enough for Manchester. “The 
Xpacity of tho country to produoo cotton is very smal, owing to the low state 
fagriculture. and the want of skill and capital. In all the Southora States 
of America, the quantity of cotton per aore ranges from 400 Ibs. to 600 Ibs. 
Aconting wo the figures given Uy Mr. Tempe, bo had just, made the 
aloulation and found that the quantity ‘produced’ per acre was just 60 Ib, 
‘Tho River Mahanuddy was navigable for'600 rales fora eartais portion of 
tho year; but during tho summer months iti uot navignble ab all. "Bub itis 
navigable only for very small narrow bouts, peculiarly Atted for it. ‘There it 
no outlet to the sea not even for boats; for the delta consats of sual necow 
streams broken into'a. hundred diferent portions, but rarcly navigable to the 
fea, oven for small boats, and alvays dangerous. "A milion and a half of 
fabitants, spread over 80,000 square miles, was a very poor population, but 
there was empte room to extend 1k he great feature of tho entry iis 
being admirably well watered, for in Indie, and in every. tropical country 
whore there is perennial watsr thee is sure to be feriity. He wished 
success to this. gent territory; and ho waa sure, under the diestion of Mr. 
‘onpla wou hve suis aad become an nortant pat ofthe Buti 
minions in India, 

‘Mr, Maneuant remarked that the River Mabanuddy would bo remembered 
‘by many present as baving been mentioned in the frst volume of“ Heber’, 
Journal "When approaching Caleutta he otearved stream of feah water 
owing out into the sea at right angles with the Ganges, which he described 
very much in the sue words in which Lieutmant Maury desorbed the Gull 
‘ream, as. iter distinctly boundat on cach sido by adark-coloured sea. ‘This 
‘was the River Mabannaddy. Tu the iterir from which this river ows waa 
fearealy known at all uni fr, Temple examnined it two years ago. The pint 
to which ho would draw attontion was thet the great plateau of Chutteesourh 
eto bo almirablyadaptel for tho New Orleans cotton, which has filed 9 
ghally inmost othr part of India, ‘he resoo ofthis flare appeared to be 
that the New Orleans cotton required moisture through eve 

rowth—moderatebut equable moisture. ‘Throughout the whole ofthe Bombay 
osideney, where the experiments havo bon triad, there is a period of extreme 
drought; dad this appeare to have been tho cause of tho flare. But in the 
most southern collestorats of the Bombay Presiden, in Dharwar, near the 
‘ota, where tho moll reouives certain amount of sacsture fier both monsoons, 
thas mot with the most extraordinary sucoess, andthe cotton of Dharwar ie 
equal 19 the New Orleans middling of Louise. ‘The native cotton, on the 
entrar, which Gnd ite cradlo in Dio dry country of Scinds where it grows 
‘wildy ca endure thse extreme droughts in the northern part ofthe Bombay 
53 Hee had himself introduoed. the Peruviaa-coast cotton, a lon 
atepled Kod, suitable to dry imate, into a nomber of eallectorates of the 
ras Prsidenoy and into Scinds and tho reporis of its success had been most 
encouraging. But in Chatteasgurb, ebout 250 miles fram the ea, a country 
‘which enjoys moderate and equable supplies of moisture almost throughout the 
Year, he believed tbat the American cotton would flourish as well as tt does in 
The collestorte of Dharwar. During the last year tho trade of the district hed 
immensoly increased. ‘The for grain and cotton bas improved the 
‘rade. of tho plateau very largely, and as tauch as 50,000, of gold and silver 
Dave been imported into the country, but not a single halfpenny of specie has 
lot it It ‘that the people there, aa in all otber parts of Tada since 
the time of the Homins, a Soon as gold and silver pour into the country, 


Ital ot bylgemnpits wi fom thr mi ied ay 


in'ite : 

‘Lord Dosovomxons wished to make one obseration upon what had fallen 
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dicing a superior description of cotton Sato any ditt of Thai less se 
had roads or some means of communication by which we could get the cotton 
fat of theae dstits, It eppenrel from what had been sud that, although 
fhe River Mahanuidy drained this platona to the eastward Snto the Bay of 
Bengal thre was no port upon the by which would answer for shiping the 
cotten brought down tie rier, ‘There is no practenle port along the entre 
toast; fom tho mouth of tho Ganges the whole way down there is nothing but 
Spun Yowtatends, “Tho ontlet,thuefory of this plato mist bo tothe west- 
Shel; and be should bo vey gial to kaow what was the distaneo from this 
nes containing 10,000 equate miles of land favourable or the purposes of 
rvving cotbm—to Nezpoor the aeaeet point on tho rallway, att wheter 
‘oro wero my practicable rous leadig out of it tomas Naspoor, leeaus i 
would bo unjust and uafir if tho Government, or if spectators from Mfan- 
Aliestor, vote tointaoo th peopl to grow cotton unless they at the ste time 
re then faite or Gfiigiog Ge to market, and disposing of it to 

ent 

‘ole! Bazzovs, in answer to Lorl Donoughmore’s remavs that there wax 
no seayort on the buy, obaevot, that Poors, on the const of the Tay of 
Bungal fe the seaport of Guttack (jituated in the deli of tho rive), and 
fat foc many mouths every year ships ean Lio with safety in the ay. 
Gautier is abot 150.or,400 miles from Nagpoor, whore the slay 
ffom Bosiboy commencis.. ‘That railway when complated will be about 600 
fails in length, “With regent fo cotton, the Hingenghnat cotton bes been 
Toog famous iu. Manchester, where ‘e’ has, hitherto" been ‘known as the 
Mizapoor colton. Hingengbaut i about 450 rales from Mireapoer, and 
Mirzapoor is about, the same. dstanoo from Celoutia, ‘That eaton as 
‘hun ported upon by tho Amerioin planters as equal to tho bist Mobile 
fot hae Mop fod «Bak pr ints Mckee, mari 
Hie believed tho Unuttoesgarh cotton to tbo Tally equal to it in staple 
With regard to tho navigation of the Mahaouddy, no doubt there were 
ahetrastiens in the river, and. i sbonld. be the object of Government to 
feleaour fo open 1 oreo kno us epenk pen os 
aay voll tog way to aking pve a Sx monte 
In‘the fear, He agreod with Lord Dosouglimore. that, unless we provided 
heap rieans of transport for Tada, i woul bo uscess ‘urging the People to 
sulfate pods The cmos of Iain oct a af ey ae 

Yon hence every small mileage cbarge for thelr transport aver the vast 
tao equal reas tum arly alles when they gl to est 
‘Tao populaton of Choteesgurh is 180 to tho square mile; but the country 
roay bo abl, wikia eesmabo prod to mppet doable tho resent pops 
Tatoo, for ie aren of the paion of this platen, computed at about 10, 
square tile, ofers an eoormous Sold for improvement, ‘The importance of 
Heo 'River Mabanuy is nom however, Limited to Chutteosgurs oF tho 60,000 
Saas lr eon a harbor of te whl ofthe ora 
orion which tur 180,000 aga mile, "Hono ih Hvr were oped 
Ep it would certainly lay open that large tact, and enable us to bring down 
if prouots wt ae ae una In ht art othe oy, ing 
the deteotv'naturo of tho commanictions and tho relative high charge for 
limosportation to the seacoast. ‘Tho opening of the Mahaauddy for maviga- 
if eocy woul yon of Indio rn wan 

‘Mic Onarrono auld thst what was wanted in Toda was capital and skil 
‘bio could noverbe had naderchoryot pat.” When Buropnna bee pos, 
onsod ofthe feosinpo ofthe soll of Indl, and ean bold it on fixed taxes, then 
fo enltivation of good cotton wil eommetos in India. It isnot to be socom. 























“plished by experiments here and there—no Government can diect of 
Aig ad ivan bo loft private oa ‘and the rerults would in this 
eas bo as satisfaotory as they have been in Ceylon, where thirty years ago there 
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‘was not a single ceffee-plant, and now the produce of that article is greater 
than that of the whole of the’ West India Islands, ‘This had been the work of 
European enpital and skill directing native labour. "With reference to the im- 
portation of gold and silver, he thought Mr. Markham was misteken in sup- 
ing that the natives buried the money. With the inorease of wealth, 
‘wages of Isbour are doubled in Todia consequently a double quantity of silver 
is required in this cago alone. He was satistied that the burying of silver is 
carried out but to a trifing extent. 

‘The Parsioenr said he agreed oompletely with what had fallen from Lord 
Donongmore with respect to the necessity of baving an exit for the produce 
‘of the country ; and he eould not help arriving at the conviotion, aftr having 
hheard this paper by x0 eminent an oficr of the Indian Goveroment, that the 
Government would surely provide an opening to the river—it might be by the 
‘onstruction of a canal—and also establish a port for the shipment of cotton 
fand other prodvets brought down from an ares of many thoustnd square miles 
of a most maguifioont oountry. 











‘The second Paper read was— 


2, Visit tothe Ruined Palaces and Buildings of Cambodia. 
‘By Dr. Basrzay. 

‘Tae principal ruins of Cambodia are concentrated in the province of 
Siemrab. ‘The remains of an old palace at Panom Sok were the first 
visited by the author, who left the road from Bangkok to Battabong 
at Tasavai, and pursued a north-easterly direction in reaching the 
place. The whole country between Siam and Cambodia is an 
inclined plain, sloping towards the sea; but a portion of the valley 
of Cumbodia, near the 'Thalesab Lake, is subject to inundation during 
the rainy season, and at the time of Dr. Bastian’s journey (December), 
he found the whole country a swamp. Of this he had been warned, 
dy a Siamese nobleman, who told him that “ the ground was not yet 
day enough for carts, and not wet enough for boats.” He found here 
tho great high-road constructed by the ancient Cambodians, which. 
extends hence an unknown distance into the interior of Cochin 
China, A remarkable feature was the fine stone bridges which 
spanned even the lesser streams which it traversed. One of them 
was a colossal structure, 400 fect long and 60 feet broad, supported 
‘on 80 arched pillars, all now overgrown with rank vegetation, but 
still uninjured. ‘Tho author blioves these structures prove. the 
ancient inhabitants to have beon a highland people, as a lowland 
race, like tho present Cambodians, show no such predilection for 
Jand-conveyance, but delight in boat-travelling along their rivers 
and swamps. In a shed in the forest which surrounds the ancient 
bridge, Dr. Bastian found a collection of images of Brabminical 
deities. ‘The remainder of the paper was occupied with an account 
of tife author’s examination of the great temple of Nakhon Vat and 
the remains of Nakhon Tom, the ancient capital of Cambodia, and 
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other towns, ‘The crowded soulptures on columns and portals 
generally represent events in Hindoo mythology. ‘The inscriptions 
are in the ancient language of Cambodia, which is now unintelligible 
to the people, although the author, with the help of somo priests, 
hhad made some progress in deciphering them—a task on which he 
‘was still employed. 

‘The Parswoent soid the author was a native of Bremen, and was sill ex- 
jloring in those regions. The paper was interesting. to tho Sooty from its 
Gounestion with the researches of the late M. Mouhot, the admirable explorer 
‘of Siam and Cambodia, whose widow is a relative of the great travllor 
Mungo Park, and who is necossarily much interested in tho success of her 
Inte husband's excellent work. Dr. Bastian had. gone more minutely into the 
architectural featores of the ruins in- Cambodia, and he therefore hoped 
Me, Fergusson would offer some observations, 

‘Bie. Fanavssos observed that he would have been happy to afford informa~ 
‘ion on this subject, and might have done a0, if he ld hal ncoess to such, 
detailed drawings as would havo enabled him to form an opinion onthe suject. 
So far as ho could ascertain, the buildings wero not very ancient; they 
belonged probably to some period between the tenth and fourteenth centiiesaf 
cur er, and must have been built by some Hiindoo ovlony that migrated i 
the country. ‘They are subsoquent to the Bhudbist epoch, and display 

corrupt and 


















any rape, 
r. ide thought the architecture end material inferior to 
thoee'of Java. ‘Tho dates of the Javanese remains, which ro ‘well 
reserved, belong to the twelfth and thirteenth centrien. The buildings con- 
biel of tap of benalt, which ie much more durable tan snndtone, of 
‘hich the Gambotian buildings consist. ‘There existel connection beteen 
the tro countries; Java bag salled by the ‘Dlalays Champa, which, waa 
Malay word, as was sleo Cambodia, coreetly Kamboja. We mist not 
trom fhe grandeur of the buildings that the Cambodian people were in a hig 
sai of vias, cane Hinds, mee n0 bt eaoyl an arcs, 
only elreumetance which would give rise to a diferent option te tho 
existe of the bridge desorbet by Dr. Bastian. Ho did not believe there 
‘was auch a bridge throughout the whole of India. ‘The people were a pectliar 
te, extending from the eastera border of Bengal all the way to China, A 
Eertain amount of Hindoo ctvliaton prevails wil you como to Cochin-Chioa 
fod Tengu abd th yon meet wide a omer rrtn of Cine ie 
iain he foe fllovng the mange and cams ofthe Choe” They 
peak diferent languages but all of them are monosyllabic ike the, Chinese 


"Bo tho adjouraent ofthe menting to Sentry rad oer fom Me 
lbh aa Goal of tho Solan, Ransuneeg Me appeeag a 
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Seventh Mesting, February 27th, 1865. 
SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, x.o.., Pusves, in the Chair. 


Presentations —J. R, Brown, Esq. ; Edgar A. Drummond, Eeq. 

Eunciioxs—James P. Alen, Eeg.; J. Bonwich, Bog. ; James 0. 
Cleghorn, Esq. The Hon, Robert Curzon ; Wm. Barrington @' Almeida, 
Ex, ;, Alewandre de Lasko, Esq. ; Ney Elias, Eoq.; 8 L. Fitewilliam, 
Eoq,; Thomas Faller, Hsq.; Capt. G. H. Gardner, x.x.; Edward Harvey, 
Esq. ; Samuel 8, Hill, Baq.; J. W. Kaye, Eog.; W. H. Le Feuore, 
Eoq., 0.8. ; Charles J. Meller, Eg. u.v.; Wm. H. Mitchell, Boy. ; G. 
Perry, Eaq.; Francisco B, Pereira, Bug. ev. F. Pigow, x.a.;, Guildford 
Smith, Baq.; Francis R. Spry, Esg.; Major A. Y. Sinclair; Hugh L. 
Taylor, Enq; George Vane, Hs. 3 LiewtColonal William Wood, xt 

Acoxssioss 10 THe Lrszany.—‘ Madagascar and its People,’ pre- 
sented by the author, Lyons McLeod, Esq. ‘Geography of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand,’ by James Bonwick, Eeq.; ‘ Astronomy 
for Young Australians,’ by the same author: both presented by Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, x8. ‘Report on the Formation of Canter- 
bury Plains,’ with a Geological Sketch-Map and Five Sections, by 
Tulius Haast, rc. &e.; ‘Report on the Survey of the Province 
of Cantorbury,’ by Julius Haast, v.c.s, &e.; both presented by the 
author. Continuations of Transactions, &o. 


Accessions 70 THE Mar-Roox.—Ordnance Maps: viz. various 
Parishes on 69 sheets. 

Previous to the reading of the Papers, tho President spoke as 
follows:— 

“Wo are assembled this evening to take into consideration two 
communications, which will necessarily reopen and extend disous- 
sion on the subject of a North-Polar Expedition; and as my gallant 
and distinguished friend Capt. Sherard Osbom is about to leave 
this country for India, you will all agree with me that itis most 
desirable we should avail ourselves of his presence on this occasion. 
‘The first Paper, by our Seoretary, Mx. Markham, himself formerly 
an Arotic explorer, will put before you much curious knowledge 
relating to the origin and migrations of the Northen Esquimaux, 
‘nd will elicit from the naturalists and ethnologists who are present 
observations which cannot but tend to strengthen and enlarge the 
grounds on which, as geographers, we must desire to seo our 
‘soquaintance with the North Polar regions vastly extended. The 
second communication is from our Honorary Fellow and Corre- 
spondent, Dr. Augustus Peterman, of Gotha, ‘This paper was 
prepared with the view of being read at our last ineeting, but it 
‘arrived too late, Rejoicing to see the Royal Geographical Society 
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take the lead in suggesting an exploration of the North Polar region, 
Dr. Peterman, whose numerous writings on this Subject have 
formerly met with so much attention, shows that the easiest and 
shortest Jin of research by which tho North Pole can be reached 
is by Spitzbergen. But though this is his favourite scheme, and it 
was long ago (and before steam-navigation) the plan of Parry and 
Sabino, Dr. Petermann would rejoice if either of those expedi- 
tions could be set on foot by the British nation, whether by Batfin’s 
Bay and tho west of Greenland, or by Spitzbergen. Before theso 
‘communications aro read, I have great satisfaction in announcing 
that the Council of the Royal Society thus express their opinion as 
to the scientific results to be attained by such an exploration as 
that which has beon suggested by Capt. Sherard Osbor 

«The President and Council do on this i 
the opportunity of stating their full persuasion that the expedition 
now contemplated by the Royal Geographical Society might, by 
proper arrangements, bo rendered highly advantageous in the ad- 
‘vancement of several branches of physical science.” 

“Thus fortified by the good will of the Royal Society, the Council 
of our own body have resolved to appeal toother scientific Societies 
of the metropolis, expressing the hope that they will unite with us 
in urging Her Majesty's Government to fit out such a scientific 
‘expedition as will redound to the honour and reputation of England, 
will once more bring into active service those Arctic surveyors 
whose deeds have obtained for them the highest estimation both 
abroad and at homo, and will further inspirit and instruct young 
naval officers, who, if they live till the year 1982, will be thus 
rendered competent to conduct: astronomers to the best sites for ob- 
serving, in the Antartio region, the transit of Venus which will then 
‘ocoutr.” 














‘Tho first Paper was— 


1.—On the Origin and Migrations of the Greenland Esquimause, 
By Cumurwts R, Manxuane, Esoq., Seoretary 2.0.8. 





‘Mr. Manxuax began by saying that the proposition for a North 
Polar Expedition had touched a chord which vibrated through the 
hearts of the countrymen of Drake and Raleigh with answering 
‘gympathy. Amongst the soientific results which would. flow from 
auch an. expedition, not the least important were those counected 
swith the distribution of tho tribes of Bsquimaux. ‘Throughout the 
most desert wastes of the explored part of the Aretic Zone are found 

ant. traces,of former inhabitants; where now all is a silent 

de-wete found: ruined stone dwellings, bones of animals cut 
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with flint instruments, and s0 forth. ‘Theso remains extend pretty 
nearly in a line from west to east; and there were strong grounds 
for believing thom to mark the halting-places of tribes of Esquimanx 
in their migrations from Northern Siberia to the more genial 
western shores of Greenland. Nine centuries ago, so far as our 
Knowledge extends, Greenland was untenanted by a single humen 
deing—its first inhabitants being the little colony of bardy Norse- 
mop, led. by Brio tho Rod, in the ond of the tenth century. For 
three centuries and a half tho Norman colonies continued to flourish 
undisturbed by the presence of indigenes, and upwards of 800 
farms and villages were built along the shores of the fiords, All at 
once, in the middle of the fourteenth contury, a horde of Waquimanx 
appeared on tho extreme northern frontiers of these Norman settle- 
monts, and a,war of extermination commenced, the result of which 
‘was the extinction of the Norman race in these parts—nothing 
remaining when the site came to be examined, in the last century, 
‘but a fow Runic inscriptions, ruins of buildings, and broken church- 
bells. The Esquimaux race remained in possession from Disco to 
Cape Farewell. Mr. Markham maintained that these Norther or 
Greenland Usquimaux, as they are without boats, could not be de- 
soendants of the tribos inhabiting the opposite American coast; and, 
for the same reason, could not have crossed the stormy seas from the 
‘eastward. It was therofore oxtremely probable that they were branch 
of the samo migratory hordes whose traces ato left along the icy 
zone betwoon Northern Greenland and Siberia. During the centuries 
preceding their first reported appearance in Greenland there was a 
great movement among the peoplo of Contral Asia. Togral Bog, 
Genghis Khan, and other chiefs of less celebrity, led vast armies 
forth to conquest; and the Jand of the Turk and the Mongol sent 
forth a mighty series of inundations which flooded the rest of Asia 
during several centuries. ‘The pressure causod by these invading 
‘waves on the tribes of Northern Siberia drove them still further to 
the North; and this Jed to the enforced migration of numerous 
tribes which then tenanted these ioy shores, and traditions of which 
hhave been preserved by Wrangell. ‘The ruined yourts still foun on 
Cape Ohelagskoi mark the commencement of the long march which 
‘ended only on the shores of the open waters on the Greenland 
coast, If this theory be correct, this unknown part of the Arctic 
Zone should be occupied either by a continent or a chain of islands; 
and there is somo evidence to show that this is the case, for Wran- 
gell was informed that » mountainous and inhabited land existed 
to the north of Cape Chelagskoi; and Admiral Kellett, in the 
Herald, sighted an extensive and high land to the north and north- 
west of Behring Straits, The emigrants probably kept marching 
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steadily to the castward along and north of Barrow Straits, and 
doubtless arrived in small parties throughout the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. As new relays arrived they may 
bbe supposed to have separated in parties to the north and south; the 
former wandering whither we know not, the others descending by 
tho shores of Smith Sound. How far these migratory bands, having 
thus reached their easterly limit, may have wandered northward 
towards the Pole, is # matter still to be investigated; and this, 
together with the modes of life of these northernmost tribes of men, 
analogous to those of the ancient races of Europe, was one of the 
numerous soientifio points on which light may be thrown by the 
proposed Polar expedition. 


‘The second Paper was entitled— 


2.—On the proposed Expedition to the North Pole. A Letter addressed 
to Sim Ropeniox I. Muncuisow, «0.8. By Dr. Avousrus Perenwanw, 
‘Hon Corr. Mem. n.¢.s., Gotha. 
Sm—I very much rejoice to see that Arctic research is to be 
renewed by British explorers, and that thé subject brought forward 
by Captain Sheratd Osborn has been taken up by yourself and the 
Royal Geographical Society, Now that most of the mysteries of 
‘the interior of Africa and Australia have come to light, the greatest 
geographical problems that remain to be solved are the geography 
of the Central Polar Regions, and the attainment of the Poles 
themselves ; and it is my conviction that the English nation, before 
all others, is destined, or at least is in the best position, to achieve 
this, the great crowning triumph of the discoveries on our planet. 
‘The remarks I beg to submit to you, and to the attention of 
British geographers, on the paper of Captain Osborn, and the dis- 
cussion thereon, as contained in the report of your proceedings (Slip 
of Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society of 23rd January, 
1868, published 6th February) received by me this day, are for the 
purpose of advocating the selection of the Spitzbergen route instead 
of Smith Sound. Having recommended this direction for Arctic 
esearoh for the last 13 years, I refer to some of my former publica 
tions on Arotic geography generally,* and confine myself on this 
71, The Arlo Expedition, (Atheowum? 170 Jan, 165; pp. 2,6) 
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cocasion to a brief recapitulation of some of the principal facts 
Dearing on the present subject, premising that you yourself, $i 

in your Addresses to the Royal Geographical Society in 1852 aid 
1853," acknowledged the “‘well registered facts”. on which my 
‘views are based, and the importance of the exploration of the Spitz- 
bergen Seas on geographical grounds, as well as for the interests of 
‘the British whale-fisheriee 

1, The s0as cast and west of Spitzbergen offer the shortest route 
to the North Polo from Groat Britain; tho distance from London to 
that point by the western side of Spitzborgen being about 2400 
nautical miles, and by the eastern side 2500, ‘The distance to tho 
North Pole by way of Smith Sound is 4000 miles, 2400 miles from 
London in that direction reaching only as far as the middle of 
Davis Strait. * 

2. Tho Spitzbengon seas form by far tho widest, indeod, the only 
oceanic opening into the chief, the Contral Polar Regions, and to the 
North Pole, and offer, for that reason alone, the easiest and most 
practicable and navigahle of all openings for vessels into the Polar 
Regions. 

8. Tho Spitzhorgen seas aro more free of ice than any other part 
of the Arctic or Antarctio Seas in the samo latitnde, the parallel of 
80° x. being every year accessible, even to small craft, with 
certainty and safety. “Yachtsmen,” Captain Osborn correctly 
observes, ‘go for pleasure, and poor Norwegian fishermen sail in 
almost open boats” to that high latitude. In Smith Sound the 
combined efforts of British and American expeditions have only 
reached. to 78° 45! x. Jat, in vessels, and to about 81° in sledges. 
Despite these most determined efforts, very little progress las been 
made in that direction since the days of Bafin, 249 years ago, 
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who, in 1616, attained about 78° x. lat., nearly as far as the recent 
expeditions of Inglefield, Kane, and Hayes, though the two last 
expeditions went with the avowed purpose to reach the North 
Pole. 

4, From Spitzbergen to the northward the sea is encumbered more 
or loss with drift-ice, which offers just as much oras little impediment 
to navigation as other seas of the like nature, for example, Baffin 
Bay. From the concurrent testimony of the most recent as well 
as former navigators, much less ice is met with in the Spitaborgen 
seas during the spring and autumn than in the height of summer, 
‘and at oortain times the seas aro entirely free of ico, 

5. A sea of the extent and depth as the one north of Spitzborgon, 
(Sir E. Parry found no bottom with 500 fathoms) swept by mighty: 
currents, and exposed to the swell of the whole Atlantic, will novor, 
not even in winter, be entirely frozen over, or eovered with solid ico 
Ait to travel on with sledges, but will be more freo of ico, and more 
open, than the ioe-bound, choked-up labyrinth of the chief scene of the 
‘Franklin search, 20 degrees south of the Pole. On the supposition that 
Captain Phipps’s main or heavy ico extended to the North Pole, Sir 
Haward Parry's expedition in 1827 was founded. Instead, however, 
of finding any solid ice upon which to reach the North Pole in 
sledge-boats, he found no heavy ico at all, but only loose drift-ice, 
half the thickness of that at Melville Island ; 0 that he came to the 
conclusion “a ship might have sailed to the latitude of 82° almost 
‘without touching a pices of ico."* 

6. From Sir Edward Parry's furthest point in 82° 45! x. lat, 
@ navigable sea was extending far away to the north, as reported 
by the old Dutch and English skippors, who vowed that they had 
sailed as far north as 88°, and beyond the Polo itself, and found a 
navigable sea. However much Captain Osborn may ascribe these 
reports to “dreamy Amsterdam and to the strong Dutch beer,” the 
general correctness of the old Dutch navigators, and the non- 
discovery of any land, speak in their favour, as it is well known 
that navigators and maritime explorers are in general much more 
predisposed to discover land than to have to report upon the con 
tinuation of the sea. Many coasts, islands, and large countries in 
every part of the globe, that were reported to have been seen and 
iscovered, have had to be erased from the map. 

But rejecting these old acoounts altogether, Sir E, Parry’s posi- 
tion in 82° 45! x. lat., in a perfectly navigable sea, remains an un 
assailable fact; from which point to the North Pole, a distance of 
only 435 miles, cannot be more dificult to navigate than a like 
istance in Baffin Bay, or in any other polar sea of similar extent, 
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7. All facts connected with the geography of the Arctic Regions, 
whether as regards the extent of actual exploration or tho observa~ 
tions on the ourrents, climate, drift-ice, and drift-wood, lead to the 
conclusion that the regions under the Pole, and as far as Spitz- 
bergen, consist of an expanse of sea and not land. But even if land 
shonld be found under the Pole, an expedition by way of Spitzbergen 
reaching it, could extend tho exploration by means of sledges; 
whoreas sledgo-expeditions finding open water like that of Parry, 
or the repeated attompts of Wrangell and Anjou on the Siberian 
coast, would be at an end, and must inevitably fail and return, 

From tho total absonoo of drift-wood north of Smith Sound, I 
conclude that thoso inlets can have no connexion with the Polar 
Soa én the Asiatic sido and off tho continental coast of North 
America, and that a neck of Iand not far to the north of Cape 
Parry, as seen by Morton in 82°, turns those waters into a bay. 
‘Tho supposition of land stretching from Cape Parry as far as the 
‘North Pole is a mere speculation founded on nothing but the wish that 
such should be thocase. It would be amatter of regret of the success 
of an oxpedition should be staked on such a speculation. 

8. Sir Edward Parry's oxpodition as far as 82° 48' x. lat. in tho 
Spitzbergen Sea, the highest point yot reached by any well-suthen- 
ticated expedition, only took six months from the river Thames and 
‘back, and only cost 99771. 

‘Tho foregoing points, as submitted to public notice more fully 
on former oocasions, have not only not been controverted, but more 
and more corroborated by recent research and the testimony of 
British soamen. I only refer to the communication of Dr. Henry 
‘Whitworth, of St. Agnes, Comwall, surgeon of the Truslow, of Hull, 
who reached, in 1837, the latitude of 82° 90’ x, in 12° to 15° x. 
longitude. Ho says:—‘I am satisfied that the probability of 
reaching the Pole by wator is much greater than by land, for we 
hhad in 824° an open sea to tho north-east quite free from ioe; no 
apparent obstruction presented itself to our progress; we might 
have reached the Pole with the samo ease and safety that we reached 
‘the latitude we then were in. “A sorew steamer properly con- 
structed, well manned, and efficiently commanded, would prove the 
practicability of the attempt in a voyago of three months, and 
might, in addition to its main object, discover new fishing- 
grounds to the east of Spitzborgen for our whalers. The months 
should be April, May, and June. In July the navigation of the 
‘Arctic Ocean becomes dangerous froin the dense fogs which 
provail.”* ‘ 
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‘To these remarks on the Arctic Regions I beg to add a few 
‘arguments derived from Antorctio experience, which are highly 
instructive in their bearing on the proposed expedition to the 
North Pole. 

Of the many hypocryphical ands that were supposed to exist, 
the great Turra Australis was one of the most giguntic and absurd 
‘works of imagination; and it is to be hoped that the many fools’ 
errands which resulted from the search for it will be a warning 
against any imaginary Terra Polaris north of Smith Sound or else- 
where. About 800 years ago that great Terra Australis was sup- 
pposed to comprise all the regions round the South Polo as far north 
fas the Straits of Magellan, reaching thence to near tho Cape of 
Good Hope, and comprising the whole of Australia, New Guinea, 
‘and a large portion of the Pacific. Abel ‘Tasman in 1642 cut off 
f good slice by discovering the southern coast of Australia; but up 
to the time of Cook, to within 90 years ago, a great Austral land, 
reaching from New Zealand to Bouvet Islands (south-west af tho 
Cape of Good Hope), both being”considered as promontories of the 
‘continent, was insisted on. Captain Cook went forth in its search, 
for “whether the unexplored part of the southern hemisphere be 
only an immense mass of water, or contain another continent, was 
‘a question which had long engaged the attention, not only of 
earned mon, but of most of the maritime powers of Europe. ‘To 
put an end 40 all diversity of opinion about a matter eo curious and 
important, was his Majesty’s principal motive in direoting this 
yoyago to bo undertaken."* Cook dispelled the illusion of a great 
southern continent, and showed that if Antarctic and of any oxtent 
existed, it mnst be confined to the central space within the latitude 
of 60° 5. 

‘The idea of a great Antartic continent was sought to be revived 
by Liout. Wilkes, of the U.S. Exploring Expedition, who supposed 
‘and laid down on his chart an impenetrable ice-barrior with high 
‘mountains and his Antarctic continent behind, to the south, exactly 
whore Sir James Clark Ross, coming from the opposite side, namely 
fom tho direction of the South Polo, sailed over and found no 
bottom with 600 fathoms!” 

ook, by proving the non-existence of the monstrous Terra 
Australis, created another popular illusion and Antarotic bugbear 
‘by pronouncing tho Polar Sea beyond his furthest point im 71° 10's. 
Jat, totally impracticable for navigation and for any further research. 
&Téwas; ho says, “indeed, my opinion, as well a2 the opinion 
of most on board, that this ico [in 71° 10's lat] extended quite 
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to the Pole, or porhaps joined to some land, to which it had been 
fixed from the earliest time ;* and tho risk one runs in exploring 
a coast in these unknown and ioy seas is 20 very great, that I can 
be bold enough to say, that no man will ever venture further thay 
Thave dono, and that the lands which may lie to the south will 
nover be explored.” ‘These views of the great navigator. damped 
‘ho ardour for further research in the Antarctio Seas for 40 suo- 
ceeding years, till in 1819 it was again resumed by the Russian 
‘Expedition under Bellingshausen, and quickly followed by Weddell, 
Bisooe, Kemp, Ballony, €’Urvillo, Wilkes, J. ©. Ross, and Moore 
down to 1845. Sir James C. Ross penetrated to 78° 10’, 7 degrees, 
or 420 miles, further towards the Pole than Cook, even without the 
aid of steam. 

‘What Cook thought of the ice and the navigablenoss of the An- 
tartic Ocean south of 71° corresponds with the popular prejudice as 
to the sea north of Spitzbergen. When he turned back from his 
farthgst, near Southern Thule (in 60". lat.), he says that he was 
‘tired of those high latitudes, where nothing was to be found but 
fice and thick fogs”t But in tho same region, and on nearly the 
‘same meridian, Weddell, with his two frail vessels of 65 and 160 
tons, pushed no less than 850 nautical miles further towards the 
Pole than Cook ; and what is more, found a sea entirely frve of field- 
ice, with innumerable whales and birds, and delightful weather. Ho 
reached his furthest, 74° 15’ s. lat., 34° 16" 45” w., on the 20th 
‘February, 1823; and although it blew a fresh breeze from s, by Wa, 
only three ice-islands were in sight from the deck, and one other 
from the mast-head; the sea was literally covered with birds of the 
‘blue petrel kind, the weather was mild and pleasant, and the atmo- 
sphere very clear. Tt is fortunate that James Weddell was not a 
dreamy Dutchman, but a master in the Royal British Navy, and that 
he did not relate his discoveries ‘over strong Dutch beer,” but 
published all his observations in a well-authenticatod work. 

‘The fact is, that the most important feature of the formation and 
distribution of the Aretio as well as the Antartio ice is not always 
Kept in view. in all its bearings and onseyuences; it is this, —that 
the ico formed on the coasts and in the ogean every winter, is 
towards the end of that season set in motion to lower latitudes, 
where it rapidly melts away. Vessels proceeding towards the Pole 
in the spring and summer—and hitherto only these seasons have 
been selected for Polar voyages—encounter those ice-streams gene- 
rally in their furthest limits towards the Equator, in latitudes where 
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‘tho ico is entirely absent in winter, and where little is found in the 
spring and autumn. ‘This is tho case in every Polar sea of any 
extent, and with a ready access and egress. In tho southern her 
sphere the greatest number of observations have been registered on 
the subject, because the great highways of the commerce and navi- 
gation of the world extend in that direction. Captain Maury bas 
‘examined no less than 1843 logs of voyages south of 35° s, lat,, with 
the view of putting together the data on the ocowrence of ice.* 
‘Out of the 1843 voyages, 167 met with ico; and out of these, 39, or 
nearly one-fourth, occurred in December (corresponding to our 
June), none whatever in July (our January), 182 ocourred during 
‘the Antarctic summer months of November, December, January, 
February, March (our May to October), and only 35, or about one- 
fifth, during the winter months. Tho’ same result has been arrived 
at by tho numerous observations collected and discussod at tho 
Plagstat® Observatory, Melbourne, during the years 1858-62, by 
the Director, Prof. @. Neumayer, and is thus expressed -—“In De- 
cember and January (our June and July) the South Pacific is visited 
‘by innumerable icebergs betwoo 50° and 55°s, latitude. Under 
the influence of tho southerly and south-easterly gales, the fleet of 
ce commences to move at the end of August (our February) towards 
tho north, and by the middlo of December wo find it carried along 
Defore westerly gales between the parallels of latitude 50° and 60°, 
and the greatest accumulation of ice occurs in November, December, 
January, and February (our May to August), on or near the parallel 
of 55°. Ships sailing during these months on the parallol of 60° 
yun therefore less risk.” So that the merchant fleets of the world 
now sail on the same parallel of 60°, from which the great Cook 
‘turned back. 

‘All the ioe, whether in the form of drifting icebergs or floes, of 
field-ico or barriers, forms a moveable band of 2° to 6° of latitude 
in width, beyond which the sea is more or less free of ice, and not in 
‘a progressive ratio filled up with it, as popularly supposed. Vessels 
pushing through this belt or barrier will find a navigable sea in 
tho highest Intitudes, and no doubt to the Pole itself, ifan extensive 
sea reaches that point. 

In like manner, vossels penetrating through the floating ice at or 
neat Spitebergen will find a clear and navigable sea before them as 
fay 03 tho North Polo. It is woll known that in certain seasons of 
thee, ‘and sometimes all the year round, the northern portion of 
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Batin Bay is more free of ice and more naviguble than the southem 
end of Davis Strait—upwards of 1000 miles further to the south, 

‘The distribution of ice over the Arctic and Antarotic Seas depends, 
indeed, upon this one foature of the annual summer debacles freeing 
the central Polar regions of the ice formed and accumulated during 
each winter. This floating pack-ico, which vessels meet at both ends 
of our globe in lower latitudes during the summer, reminds one of a 
parallel instance in the hydrography of rivers, many of them 
forming bars at their mouths, rendoring navigation difficult and 
dangerous, whereas beyond theso bars tho rivers are often navigable 
‘toa great oxtent higher up. 

‘The Antarctic voyages also strikingly show what may be accom- 
plished in the way of exploration by vessols a8 compared to sledge- 
parties. It has been calculated that the extent of sledge explora- 
‘tions accomplished in the search for Franklin amounts to 40,000 
ailes; but these expeditions were very numerous indeed, whereas the 
tracks of Six James O. Ross alone, during only threo summer seasons, 
in the seas within the limit of driftice amount to at least 41,500 
niles. His tracks within the space along Vietoria Land alone, 
South of 70° s, lat, havo an extent of 4500 miles, and were accom- 
plished in 10 weeks; this space, traversed again and again by him, 
pretty well covers all that has been achioved by tho numerons sledge 
expeditions of the Franklin search west of Lancaster Sound. Tt was 
observed in the President's Address to the Royal Geographical 
Society, on presenting the Gold Medal to Sir James 0. Ross:— 
“The greatest geographical discovery of modern times [namely, of 
‘Victoria Land, with its immense volcanoes] was thus made within 
‘ono short month;” ond “it is with unmixed satisfaction also that 
have further to state that this arduous service has been accom- 
plished without the occurrence of any casualty, calamity, or diseaso 
of any kind;” + and yet, it must be borne in mind, all this without 
the aid of steam. 

A ‘sledge-expedition, starting from Smith Sound, would at tho 
best be only able to follow the simuosities of some small intricate 
channels like those to the south-west; whereas a vessel from the 
Spitzbergen Sea would have acoess to the whole Polar ares as far 
as the sea extends, An expedition like that of Sir James C. Ross 
would open to our knowledge the whole central area from Spita- 
bergen to Bebring Strait, and from the Siberian coast to the Western, 
the American boundary of the Arctic basin. ‘The very nature of 
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sledge-travelling is of a limited kind ; and in the same time, and with 
the same means of the proposed sledge-expedition, steam-vessels 
‘would probably reach the North Pole, and also the South Pole. 

Although the geographical and scientific world would be contented 
to see an expedition sent out for the sake of science alone, never- 
theless. the interests of the whale-fisheries in the Polar regions aro 
also of great importance ; and I only recall to memory the fact, that 
the American whale-isheries in Behring Strait amounted, in two 
years, to the enormons value of 8,000,000 dollars. 

In submitting the foregoing remarks and statement of facts to the 
attention and consideration of British geographers, my only desire 
is to see anew English expedition towards the North Pole, attended. 
with more success than the provious onos of Sir Edward Pury, 
Kane and Hayes, Wrangell and Anjou, Jf, simultaneously with 
the attompt of an. ice-journey, one or two screw-steamers were 0 
proceed by way of the Spitzbergen Sea, the very cause of failure in 
‘the former—namely, the existence of open water—would old out 
success to the latter, and 60 vice wersd. By having a dép6t of coals 
at Hammerfest, in Jat. 70° x., in order to fill up any that might be 
‘consumed on the voyage from England, the expedition would be in 
‘position to enter the Polar Seas under the most favourable cix- 
cumstances, 

‘An efficient screw-vessel might, in the proper season of the year, 
accomplish a voyage from the River Thames to the North Pole and 
Dack—or to any land beyond the North Pole trending in the direc 
ion of Bebring Strait, the Siberia or American coast-lines—in 
two or three months, and at a cost perfectly insignificant a8 com- 
pared with that of any other Arotio expedition hitherto despatched 
through Baffin Bay.* 

‘At all events, I trust, Sir, thaf you and the geographers of Tng- 
and will not let the matter drop, and that the English Government 
will send an expedition forth in whatever way it may be decided on- 
It would be a small matter for England, the only country in the 
world whence such an expedition could go forth under good aus- 
pices—having the largest experience, the best men, vessels, outfit, 
and resources for such a service, When, some twenty-five years 
‘ego, the great French and American expeditions, under Capt. 
@Urville and Lieut. Wilkes, were out in the Antartic Seas, together 
‘with Bir J. O. Ross, it was clearly seen that only the English were 
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quite at home in the Polar clement; they fearlessly went on with 
their important explorations for three consecutive years, whereas the 
other squadrons were always beaten back in their attempts to pene- 
trato towards the South Pole, after a comparatively short time. And 
surely, where the wealth of the nation is'so largely indebted to 
geographical discovery and knowledge as is the case with Hngland, 
some little return ought to be mado to science. 

‘Zo be sure, there aro at every new undertaking by which the 
world anid human knowledge is to mako another step in advance 
some who endeavour to deprecate it, because they cannot see any 
immediate‘profit in pounds, shillings, and pence to spring out of it 
—persons who laughed at tho idea of a railway or a steamboat, 
and for whom we should have had neither railway nor steamboat, 
nor the discovery of America, or the development and gold-felds 
of Australia, &o. de, But I assure you, Sir, to us people here, out 
of England, the greatness of your nation and countrymen stands 
forth qhite as much in their systematic exploration of. the glacier 
regions of the Alps, their scientific balloon ascents, their survey of 
Jerusalem, their determination of the level of tho Dead Sea (for 
which object Irejoico to seo your Society has liberally voted the 
sum of 1001.) their fathoming the depth of the sea, in their Polar 
expeditions, &o, do., as in anything else. 





Avousros Peremcaxy, 
Gotha, 9th February, 1885. 








Caplin Suman Osony ai be id ot wih wo opps Dr, Peeman' 
haya an open en rote ie Pen, o iret apn Mary ew of 
tho grates bytrogmphers of Me age, @ same opinion, This st 
ilo might bo dhe right one bay, a's aon, he questioned whether fend 
bo paulo to rach tho open war eka a4 San of heya whe ll 
ravigation is at an end, Lo did not belive, however, that the whole of the 
4181,000 aquare miles ound the’ Pole were’ oospied by water, und he adver 
ted ‘the ‘expedition in order that the question might be et at ret, 
He ough de rout Smal Sound areal oat 
aMforded a basis and menus of constant communication and 
he fars Bh plo a fo ho sto rete of wich an exe 
‘at litle ground were his ‘Tho question of a Polar sca as 
only part of the breeder and larger question of maritime dacovty aud ex 
ratio. ‘The naval profession had been in a sate of pene for ten your aud ho 
vas anxious that the young and energetic men of tha tary should have an 
yoreniy given, then Yo win thar promotion; and in doing 6, itis 
‘instance, they would at the same time advance the interests of science. Tt was 
‘the duty ofthe Geographical Soiety to urge on the Government in that ime 
tin, sre would enainy be no lack of voluntoers for sueh an expel 
and be believed one Rnglish admiral was ready to. take a squadron, by Sp 
bargen to the North Pol MeClintock and Allen Young were prepare go 
ates her by Smith Sunder by any oar tea he hel alto 
‘now’ under other engagements, would be ready to undertake the mate should 
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‘here be no aber man to doit He bad buen told he mt pnt out where the 
fade were to como from, ut with tate had nothing odo. ‘Th nation gave 
ODO C00 sae Tih ay aad ovng the ly to yer had get 
151/000,0001 en ty lchough eb Bghting apa which he ght 
1510090005 along a A uc olga el a 
Gone tothe socal deyartments ofthe pofetion and was ho unreasonlie fn 
Sng that more mouey sould be spent in that dieetion? 
Pacer Ow eld pure 2oologiesceaes bn tet expect in eomparson 
Mis peera sent rents that we might hope to derive from tho pro- 
sforaon, ho most valuablo prt of natura Roowledge fs erally 
seivel orn tho dirt becrvation of Mature; ant wes i to be suppeced that 
So long an any portion ofthe cat's surface remained to bo obeorvot that thes 
Miho ae inte upon the aoyuiiton of pure truth would forever bo patient 
Patou so lon as thet loo of obostvation was ot eared out? Never 
Wine wea toe in the history of tho euocesive expotitions to the Arctic 
regis to det us fom prosecuting further explorations? very expedition 
{Ming th na Yotyeve gers ind ronght we aldions of Erowid. 
Uhappliy one or tvo had’ been attended with fatal reall, and the unior 
fant lag’of Franklin ad given a eheok to furor exarel i that peieulae 
Alveollon of te ents surface, But, a2 men ofaclence they ought to keep the 
Stain end Gn vw, which was to go'on learning more’and more of Gg! which 
Jor vounigod to Ye knowa, Ho trusted as tne bad gone on the audatry bad 
Fein mow ly an aie ‘hase of la wed ea 
ean ou duty, a the greatest disoovering and coloising pire the 
wrerld ever knew, 12'resume Arete exploration, and so complato Wat stil 
aninel to be scbomplishol: Now, if were trus that there fe open watr 
ound the Pol, ths, © tho atwalst, would open out hopes of rest results 
Tor iucresiog bur knowledge of Natural History. Open water implied po- 
+ igality of life in that part of the world. To mention only one enrious gents, 
Ge ontoo-a warmblooded anima, allied to the wile tc, but. very 
EMferene inform; and having something human in its Physioguomy and i ts 
CRE i Ror Ee Rep re mace pend 
Ho ore shout ta ares, ac no supposed extinct spose, the open water 
found’ the Pole were succesfully rchod, ‘The stall aunubar of Ws 
‘rates hnt aro Loown sil to ive on the earth are find fn tole lati- 
{fee Ther Ts ong spuies Living a the grat river of South. Ameri, 
another in those of Tropical Africa, a thir® in Australia; but in sae 
hove range’ etetares ‘had been found only in a foil tat, in micdle 
{Enlarge "Now lace the tine when's Manas lived in tho se whieh 
txrorel the nother pert ofthe old Enropao-Aaatio continent, the land bos 
fecome gradually upbeaved, and te continent has been spread rom south to 
Dory aid we hia, inthe lst entry, of «rare and ealiary for of the 
range azine iabgiting tho ioy seat Siberia, This bad bom named. by 
‘funsan naturalists the tigtina; no specimens of St exited in poland, but 
Cus of he foes ba been pool te Dati, Mom, He Bag 
srihintho, bounds of probability thet. the Rhyting, or some allied 
Might be found in the etred waters ofthe Pole ands auch wore met wit, 
{hae wes no discovery which would 20 powerfllyJateret oien of selene’ 
ftwoul? tend to throw light upon Geology, as wells upon Zoology t wo 
‘ould gt, en fasight Into the Kinds of eeataes that lied wader former came 
‘Gigons‘of land aid sen, and compare them with those that aro stl ving 
‘Ender tho prevat conditions, To come to. higher fom of il therein the 
Probebily of geting a furiber insight into thet mat foteesting ofall the 
Fata of 8 nan ra ho agua, whan miratns aden 0 
Bey state aM Manage Pee Tee ea re 
Seen many vgplenor waves of migration before these por people ware pushed 
es pain yrs of Asia; anf there had inn oe ware of at ie 
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tion which hid tamed to the Aretio regions of Ameria, nd had Rept itelt 
to this time clear from all eoanexion with other and higher races, let thema 
eonocive what a envious rovelation this would be. In tho relics of that ancient 
aropenn race who found their dwellings ready made in tho cavems fu tho 
south of France, and whose implements wore framed from the. hardest stone, 
‘wore indicated a similarity of life and condition of people which might be 
found to continuo to exist ina romole wave of Asiatio human life, driven into 
thee xt gre ian Theron nthe na Zl, be wold 
strongly urge that we sbould go on with the proposed exploration, and com 
Bly solve the yo unsolved eben of the ouiton of the nites: 
{att of our globe. 

Captain Mavny would mention only one of the fact which le him to the 
‘conasion that open Water must exist in somo portions of the Arotio regions 
covery winter. Teas known that the Jeolute, the Jesoue, aud tho vance, 
‘whih were frozen up inthe ie, aited far to” tho south, snd wore afterwa 
Zale out a the arng of Se yar, whan thy cane examine the fen 
the vory latitude in which theco vessels were frozen up, it was found. to be 
youre Deca hiner, fs than that ou of whieh Shay bad been thawed 

That phenomenon could ‘not be explained on. any ctber theory than that the 
{co had bean formed after tho fee with which the ships drifted began to move. 
‘Again, there was the well-known fact that thero is an under-current of com- 
paratively warm water running to the north, while tho colder curzent on the 
Furlaco ig always to the south, ‘There must bo a place somewhere in those 

joo wher the watar nu ogo forward, rach py and lnging 0 eae out 
dnd at tat place there mn, he hough, bo open water, With regard to the 
proposed expedition, it appeared to him that Captain Osborn. bad put a ball ia 
notion which be fs sre his countrymen. would rell to the North Pole. 
‘Arotie expeditions ad criginated in the hope of discovering a North-West 
{2 Chinn and Japa for porely commer acs; when haps 
of benefit to trade bad died away, the English Government continued to 
‘encourage tiem, in order, as he believed, to keep alive the spirit of daring and 
centerprie which had always chametorized tho Navy, and at the same timo to 
promote the intorets of soleucs. The fears which hed boon excited by the Jons 
Df the ‘Franklin expedition were entitled to consideration and respect; but 
‘when we found sueh men, as Osborn, and ‘MeClintock, and Inglebeld, and 
Pim, and Allen Young, with others, both oficars and mea, who hed been in 
‘those regions and who know what Anetio dangers really ae, not anly in favou 
of farther exploration there, but ready and willing to go again, he thought th 
fact ought to quiet the fexts of our stay-at-home xplorers, and satay the 
pul that Her Man's Goverment oght not tobe tried rom ending 
Sat anoter expdilin en account of my supposed) dager, AF thay ok 
at the wreokeborts they would seo that more ives were lst insight of our 
fown shoces during last year, than had ‘perished during tho forty and odd 
Sears a all the Aretio expeditions put together. Considering that the Esqui- 
naux ave let traces of their migrations almost as far north as our exploring 
parties have gone, and eould find subsistence without uns or bows and 
Errows in those region, it would be very remarkable if the Bvitsh sslor eould 
tot with the appliances of civilization that he would exrry with him, follow 
shore the savage map had led. Granting the probability of the existence of 
fe apn se nea ts Boe yet we did wt now wee fof it op whetber we 
ould got into it with a ship or not; therefore, Captain Osborn had proposed 
fn admirable plan when ho propesed to send outa couple of ships abd make 
them the centres of land explorations, In fect ho considered the work to be 
dove ¢ small afair, compared with Antaratic exploratin ; and he hoped, ater 
‘they had done with the North Pol, they would put te ball in motion towards 
‘the South Pole, to which be must confes be hat great leaning. 
‘Lond Hovenrrox sui thet, having given this question tbe best considerajon 
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lent he ad come tothe ooncusion cat it was his duty, as Trustee of 
GSngraphie! Society fo ay publ capt in wh be wight be poe, (> 
Shvosul this expolition. Ho was inclined to bliovo that Her Majeiy’s 
Goverment would do wel to aoanto tothe propesition. He was sure tht Sir 
Solera would not have encoaraged ti expedition, dia he not believe it was 
bes which combined gent practical advantages with du seourity for tho public. 
Saloret, ed for tho ives of great and brave men, No doubt a tremendoas 
{iagey had tivown a gloom of th whole ofthese speculations; butte ine 
ealtcome when sich tragelic would yas (om tho pulio ming, when we 
Jala fol that now oforts were all nectenry for this emotry to maak, At 
{he samo tno, wo must expect the Government would not approach the 
fubjent in any’but the most serous od matured spirits therefore he would 
femmmond that the acientife Societios should preseat themselves before the 
Gorerament ina clarand distinct manae,apedying exacdy the advanager 
Slay dy beloved would scare fom the"expedition, aud dotaling the come 
Yate ite risk Hat would be Tucured. “Whoa, ke believed the Govern: 
ent wot listen to Geir propose. 

Ske Luasbon, President of the Btboologtal Sosaty, said the question of 
wtler the fajuimaus cane from Sera or not would depend fo a mene 
Spon tn hay of tee angage wits nto ee Siow, On 
Hes poiet he would not express ay opinion, but, admitting such a migration, 
ho could not entively agree with Me. ‘Markham ‘as to the period at which it 
Had taka place, Mc Markham bad endeavoured to count tho supposed 
Ernigtion With the grest-Mongol uprising in Coot Asa, out the 
Aiaet Genghis Rat That ern cnr a he felth ont, end 
{twas near 160 years forth int the oquimanx were disorered on the 
Siact of Labrador’ ‘This alone wold prevent him acoding without, hesitae 
es hry wih Sar nd uh le em: Ao, 
fogiol investigations would perhaps sbow tat jst asthe Lapland, who at 
tie fie extended over a great part of Ewrops Were gravally driven into the 
forth by tho super foreo and steugth of the Galt aud tho Teuton 9 a 
North Amica the Haquimau extendet further south, aad wore driven to the 
forth by tho enporior power of te Rod Indian, Wit regard tothe esertion 
{har Greenland was ufalbite a to time ewan dicovared by th Northmen, 
{Bat in faot the Norwegians and not the Baguimacx were the aborigines of 
Greenlaud, he sould like to hear more of the ovidenco upon which He rest, 
‘Again, he could not understand how theso Northmen oguld have been de- 
bye iy ate rable Skelinge—ties pw lie Beynon whe, 
foudlog'to Mr, Markham, for masy year they bad boon draging on « 
Dreariogs existence on, the inhospitable shores of the nord, harassed by 
Potting, and weakened by a contauons stato of sum-starvation. On thee 
Punta he chougt that fea ovieoes woul be equied before we could enely 
Maopt the viows advocated by Mfr. Maram fais able and ataesting papet 
HoWwould ‘only adi that ho sqrt with Ate. Markham that Dr. Kane wat 
emu i il opnon he te Arco Highline emily dion ok 

fo hpa on tw cutaryy tat they wend for along ne cntoue foro. 
dio ta this nineteenth cottmy the Innere snd etatoms aad soode of life of 
‘our ancestors in pre-hstri tines. 

‘Me GnawronD ssid he did not Believe in the alleged migration of the 
‘Nortimen in the ninth centary and aetlement on the coat of Greenland. 
No, doubt the northern sate ai oesonally vit de country and ears 
‘eis marks upon it The exiteno of a colony af two hundred wlages of 
‘it of Teuton ric, a's rgion where noosa! would Hip, and its sulden 
Alsxppencaoe,appeved to hin utterly incredible ; 

Tan Sonar sited bow Biz Crom sxounted fer the Bani ox 


-Onanrdan sii the pirates took them there, 
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Me. Manxuan asked how he accounted for th church balls? 

ME, Usurono wepliets the pirates might have teen goed Chvstias, Ho 
hadlto dauit tho Hequinatx Were thee fom fe fmimemorial, inating 
the Sountry from airing. Stat down 0 Cape Sorevell, To was aio 
Satieied that they were not of Asia og 

Wr Huis, Prosdent ofthe Geologist Scot, std there could be v0 
aoa that oe ew uy fey wold 8 

i ret iat to eo hese orthera reglons, gvogrally exp 

Eira Ew nt tore ate many intersting creumstences coo 

hs googie structure of that potion of tha gabe, Wo know ta 
on pst extent tho wckscondst of very old fomaations xinciing with these 
‘wule hve ben obsarved in other patos of th globe, tho flora and funn of 
Wish ndlato much warner late than anything ro we agqinted with 
Tour tn: cna ety Coney ago cM in oe 
Slane geologte pored the sntions of heat and-elimate which veguat the 

dane of ancl and vege hfe spon tho slice of th globe tet bare 

fon diferent om nes chat proval praca, If thie were a cusows and 
Frpovtnt question wis rogact to tho ladtodes in which wo lira ie became 
HedPtnore Gavous and iagorlant when vo approtcbol rel nearer to the 
Pole *horeforg he tase hat abould tia expedition go fort,» competent 
eng! wold aoe oa cnt, bin exe 
Shinde at unless avery stoog presse were pit upon the Government 
‘ould not mec with the eaistanethey fle thy hada ight to ex 

Sts Manet, In reply to Mr, Lake and Mr. Oreftr, olde was ail 
of oni that te Ratuimax wore of Axa origin. To the question, how 
Ss Bhep ety the Norte, ho could only reply that terested ou history 
Sr natleaio ns the records of eur own eountry baie the Conquest. ME, 
Sraurd ad oggestot that te Nosthmen merely vit Sh czast as pies 
‘and did not settle there, All along the consy we found extensive ruins 
‘chy, tnt might amos called eathedal tm two place, and ths rains 
tv argo chu tli, There moat have Neo Inne sotlements, but how 
Shey Haden detayed wo ois notte Tt the Eoquimaux di net destoy 
{hed we cid not keow who did, and. we Know eet the Greenlanders came 
ffom'the north Hs doled thatthe labgoage was of American origin; it was 
{Ko same av tho language of the tbs of Norther Siberia. Still tere might 
fetctoneas ewe sutetaned on both sides aod tony showed how noose 
Povay nt auether expeiton ehould be beat fm order thot this and other 
Guattions might bo ssid. 
“fhe Paemons png the cn srl Pea fe 

ological Seley that ho need ‘nt dxpair of tho presuro tat would be put 
Cec Seat iy the stato Sues f the metopoll, Hoy 
‘one fg pl ag pl od ll all gsr a a 
Convinced they would cay thelr objet. 
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Eighth Mesting, 13th March, 1865. 
SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, x.v., Pxosioewn, in tho Chair. 

Passevrations—Henry B. Owen, Bug. 3 Major A. Y. Sinclair ; Rev. 
Thomas Fleming ; Alderman J. 8. Gibbons ; Francisco B. Pereira, Beg; 
Gilkert Mackmordo, Esq. 

Bumortons—Colonal Henry W. Blake ; Rov. 7 Cornthoaite, wos. ¢ 
Captain Roderick Dew, 03., Rod. ; Hereford Brooke George, Esq. ; Lord 
Wiliam Hayy, Thomas Moron, Jyn., Esq., vcs. ; Eiveard B, Philips, 
Esq, ; Sidney? Bowveris Pusey, Eoq.; W. J. Rideout, Eoq.; Alphonsus 
Webster, Hog. 

Aocesstoxs 10 THe Lisnany—Continuations of ‘Journals, «Trans- 
actions,’ &o,, of the different Societies. 

Acomsstons To THE Mar-noow.—Ordnance Maps—Parish of North- 
‘wood, Isle of Wight; Area Books of the Islo of Wight. ‘Tasmania 
West, nach Charles Gould, 1.1.5 by A. Petormann, South Ame- 
rioa—Pora, by M. Manuel Ronand y Paz Soldan; by the Author, 
Asia—Carte do la Terre Sainte, pour sorvir étude des Saintes 
Soritures, par 0. W. M. Van de Velde; Karto zur Ubersicht dor 
Reisen von G, Robilfs, in Marokko 1863-4; by A. Potermamn, Gotha, 
1865. ‘: 











‘Tho first Papor was— 
1. On Stereoscopic Maps, taken from Models of Meuntainous Countries. 

By Fraxos Gavtox, Bs, Pns., 726, Tustrated by Photo- 

graphs taken by R. Cawznox Gatrox, Bsa. 
‘Tas was a description of a new application of ‘photography to the 
Aelineation of mountainous districts, for the use of tourists. ‘The 
best maps, it was maintained, failed to impart a correct idea of 
the inequalities of mountainous regions. Simple shading is too 
feeblo an instrument to express gradations of relief, and contour 
‘maps fail wherever crags and cliffs have to be represented, for the 
ines then become so superimposed that they are wholly unintel- 
igible. Having often had disagreeable experience of the inade- 
‘qnaoy of maps in these, respects, Mr. Galton conceived the idea of 
testing the effect of stereographs, and borrowed a few of the emaller 
and less delicate models for the purpose, from the collection of 
‘the Royal Geographical Society, placing them in the hands of. 
hhis cousin, Mr. R, Cameron Galton, an excellent amateur photo- 
‘grapher, who had kindly offered to assist him. It was found that 
“by ‘taking stereoscopic views of good models (coated temporarily 
‘with white paint whenover the tints were unsuitable for pho- 
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tography), all the advantages of a model could be given in a portable 
form, which could be viewed with a common eye-glass stereoscope, 
to be carried in the waisteoat-pocket. If stereoscopic maps be 
required of Jarger size than the ordinary slide, tho model may be 
marked into squares, and stereoscopic prints of each square may 
bbe conjoined, both laterally and longitudinally. ‘This had been 
ono in, one of the specimens submitted to the Society, where it 
‘would be found that the stereoscope might be held over any part of 
tho joint pictures with perfect success; the theoretical condition of 
keeping tho contres of tho Iensos exicfly over the centres of the 
storeographs being of no importance in practice. ‘Thero is no 
limit to the number of storeographs that might be thus attached 
ono below the other. Mx. Galton, in tho course of his paper, 
drew attontion to the large number of beautiful models exhi- 
ited in various museums at home and abroad—such as those of 
tho Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Cumberland mountains—all of which 
‘wore availablo for the storeoscopo; the camera being mounted on a 
stage above them, and the models illumined by magnesium light. 
‘Mr. Cameron Galton also contributed. ad@itional notices on the pho- 
‘tographio methods he had employed in making the numerous stan 
graphs ho exhibited. 

‘The Papor will bo printed in full in the Journal, with'a stereogra- 
phic illustration. 

‘The Paxstnewr believed that to geographers on a large scale the invention, 
of which the Meeting hnd just hoard 20 clr a description, could not be of 26 
rach Inaress as to those Who weal to examine Hiad dict "As a 

zraphet he had no aiicalty himself in thoroughly understanding the 
SQEIS deprinn od allt thyeal fare Sse inte orion 
‘way.op a really good map, if it wero on a sufficient scale; but he quit 
‘nimitod that, a geod modal conveyed to the genural observer & moze diatine? 
impression. This wasall, he presurmed, Mr. Galton intended by his invention, 
vin, to supply tourists with ‘valuable ‘illustrations of the surface of the par= 
Aoular dsteot they were about to visit. ‘Thor are certain treats whioh bare 
already been well modelled —the Alps for instance; but these tract ate small 
‘indeed, in coonparison with the surface of the earth. Tn eootoured maps it wa 
no doubt almost impossible, when you came to the abrupt side of a mountai 
Chain, to understand the degree of deolivity and altitude from the number and 
losers of the lines that come together. ‘This stereoscopic application 
i avy with thi diel, brass I resented the mountains ta tras 
ifs, W. J, Haaczox asked Mr. Galton whether the medls trom which he 
ad ker hie terse views were upon the natural wae, of whether the 
horizontal scale difered from the vertical one. 

‘Me. Gaurox said he bad taken the common models that existed in the 
Societys collection, and they wore of all kinds, He believed the Austrian 
model of the island of St, Paul, which he exhibited to the Meeting, was true to 
natn, but he doubted whother the other models were. 
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A second Paper was the following -— 
2..On the progressing Desication of the Basin of the Orange River in 
Snthern Africa. By Jawes Fox Witsos, Eso. 

‘Tae author, who had visited the country to which his Paper 
referred, enumerated a long list of cases which wont to prove that 
the basin of the Orange River was gradually becoming deprived of 
its moisture ; or, in other words, that the Kalahari Desert was 
gaining in extent. Springs of water, which, a few years ago, 
yielded a sufficient supply to irrigate garden and field, have dimi- 
ished in their flow, causing the migration of the inhabitants to a 
more favourable dwelling-place. Pools and fountains havo failed 
over a wide extont of territory in Bechuama Land. It was evident 
that, from some cause or other, a great change had taken place in 
‘the physical character of this region sinco it was first explored by 
Europeans. But the chango must have commenced long before the 
ontry of Buropeans into the country, from the evidence afforded by 
‘the immense number of stumps and roots of acacia, where now not 
a single living treo is to be fouma, and from the many ancient beds 
of dried-up rivers, ‘The author believed, contrary to Dr. Living- 
stono, that it was not to geological changos that this progressing 
aridity was due, as there were no signs of volcanic or earthquake 
agency; but maintained that it was owing to the reckless felling of 
timber and burning of pasture during many generations by the 
natives. Dr. Livingstono had imagined that the Rarotso Valley 
and neighbouring lowlands were formerly oooupied by a nuraber of 
shallow lakes, and that the droary Kalahari Desert, at’ that time, 
was fertile and well-watored. Acoumulations of lacustrine tufa 
with imbedded fresh-water shells testified to the substantial justice 
of this theory; but Mr. Wilson believed that this procoss of drain- 
ing-out must have taken place during the quarternary period of 
geology, and did not explain what has been going forward during 
the last few generations, Tho rain-clonds of the region come from 
the north-east, and, after ing Caffraria, are now dissipated 
over the interior and western plains by the radiation of heat from 
their bare surface, instead of depositing the remainder of their 
‘moisture, which they would do if the plains were wooded. Barren 
‘ag are these central lands there are fow spots, even in the Kalahari, 
‘which are wholly destitute of vegetation ; and, as tho average rain- 
fall ig but a few inches in the year, the diminution of even one or 
‘two inches is most severely felt. ' Where water is s0 priccloss a 
sure, no difficulty, which can by any possibility be’surmounted, 

to stand in the way of a feasible plan of alleviating the 
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aridity. ‘Tho author bolieved that artesian wells might be bored, 
with great advantage, in the region around Kuruman, as there were 
‘many signs of the existence of perennial water underneath the 
surface-strata. But tho chief hope of amelioration lay in the 
cheoking of the indisoriminate felling of timber by natives and 
colonists; and he concluded by insisting upon legislative action, 
‘on the part of the Cape Government, to prevent the continuance of 
tho practice and also to promote new plantations. 


‘The Paesroenr said that to a great extent he tlouzht: Mr, Wilson's con- 
lusions ‘were correct, He rogreited the absenos from the Mocting of 
Me. Cyril Graham, who could have thrown much light upon the present 
ject. Tn his deseription of the region of Hanan, to the east of Damascus, 
this distinguished traveller and soholar had showed low this country, whieh in 
‘Seriptaral times was filled with towns and contained an immense population, 
had, without any geological change whatever intervening, become an unit 
Sinbitable desert from the same causes as those pointed out by Mr. Wilson. 
He knew, from his own observations in Rossa, that the Volga had divainished 
jn volume fa consequence of the cutting down of the great forests on the 
‘Ural mountains, Even in ot owa country the same process was in operation. 
from the removal of timber and the drainage of lands. ‘Tho remedies which 
Mr. Wilson pointed out in reference to Southern Africa seemed to be reasonable. 
‘Ho would, however, call upon some of the African travellers present to state 
‘what they knew on the subject, : 

‘Dr. Lrvevasons cotld agree with the author of the paper in several points, 





















‘and fn others he must suspend his judgment, ‘There vould be no doubt as 
the main fc of the drag up of the couniy to which reference had eon 
ade, ‘The small stream on which he settled at Kolobeng was flowing very 
fAbundantly when he fist laid out its waters in order to irrigate a garden 5 bab 


{n't ootras of to or threo yeare had ently died up. He awake to 
hentia, howeves, Gat he bad bon informed since then, tht the ar bad 
Tegun 0 low agua, In other oats fa that same dst, fountain bad vied 
{putouh aronble pele, that no triton existe of ter ever baring flowed, 
cxeept in theirnames. No doubt these little streams did dry up and burst forth 
trea; Dat the more gener dasicention to which bo refered lft no doubt on 
His mibd thatthe whele conntry ad onc enjoyed much more uid climate 
thas now. He bal trac himaelf in seater travel for Tong distances, the 
Ary bes of wey lage sive which bad a gover cure fom north to south 
{avid of east tad Wesh the provallg Giveouun of exting vives, Tn ono 
inslangs he came upon Qe. dy chant of river two or thre mile bead. 
~ Wyassomastae atthe nites gl called the rod up wale zoures by 
the mame of rivers Ia tho dry bed of «lng le whith he had. disor 
fs well asia th td of the ever just mentioned, be found large womber ot 
freshwater sels whch wero of tho sme species thowe now living in the 
fatge of the iter. ‘The change in Ge sato of the country, imple in 
the desoaton of these great strenms and lake, could not have been cused 
Iaerly by the native baraing down tes and gras though he admitted they 
Aid burn the gras extensively ao much so i cortin mootha of the year that 
there was quite » hase over de wholo countey, which in Weatorn Ain is 
fallod "the! suokes:" One thing sha struck im af very remarkable was 
{his that there man havo been ery larg fresher lakes f0 the interior of 
‘he country, and that a very considerable dierence of lvel had taken plane 
te that aes contained staingwatat. ‘The only may in which he ould 
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‘ecount for their being drained off so completely is by the sudden opening of 
fissures by subterranean couvalsion adhe beloved. these fissaves were 
‘similar nature and origin to those which now form the Vietora Falls. ‘The 
fay nto which ho ret cataract plnges was eidenty not he rs of 
‘wearing away by the action of water a in the ease of Niagara. The edge over 
TEI Go ele’ le shove ny sg of ating vay, ti ro 
Perpendicular for $10 fect on all sides. ‘Tho rook consists of hard basalt, and 
Biitle to the east it has all the appearance of voleanic tufa, ‘The author of 
the paper did not seem to know that many of his suggestions had already been. 
opel tthe Cape, where nese gua of Hany wero grown nthe 
Botanic Garden for distribution among those who wished to plant tres. In 
four year the trea grow to a beight of twenty fect. ‘The general desiccation 
‘of the country ho attributed not 60 much to the eutting down of trees as to 
fhe elevation of the country, more expecially on the west side of tho continent. 
‘The ancient streams on the western side had ceased flowing to s greater extent 
‘han thote on the east, and he found the west const had_been elevated about 
200 fect. He delioved it was in the process of elovation that the flsires 
‘oh tof the lana aks fae 

Jr. Kink sid the writer of the paper presupposed a state of population 
dierent fou tint wich fo fouad iz Any fart ofl atthe present 
Su the tropical region that he visited, on the Zambesi, there was abundance 
‘of wood on the hillsides, and tho average amount of population ; Dut ho was 
‘sure the people alone eoald not comploto the entire destruction of the forests, 
‘They used the wood for domestic. purposes, but that did not in soy way 
Ac erage ancut of eget in te oun. Smo oer ue 
fro ened rf explln Sa pogaing aii of Goth Aen bat wat 
‘that cause aight be it waa very iffelt to point out, He vas inclined to 
Deliove that the origin aridity both of the Sabara in the north and the 
Kalahacl in the south wat doe to atmospherio curreuts.. Enormous volumes 
of air rushed towards the interior of Africa from both sides. ‘This air must 
feome down somewhere, after depesiting its moisture in ite ascent; and 
Stherever ft strikes the earth it, will come down vory dry. It was pro- 
Tabi tai the not i cane dav othe Shar dtr and in dhe eth 
on the Kalahari. 

‘Mr. Gantox said the author of the paper had omitted to explain why tho 
esiriction of timber had progressod more rapidly in rooont times. Tt was 
probably to be accounted for by two soparate eaves, A few eonturica ogo the 
opulation of that part of South Africa of which he spoke consisted saainly 
Of Hottentots, now it consstot. chiefly of the Caffe race, ‘There is aca 
‘iderable diffrence between the habits of the two races. ‘The Hottentots are 
fovnentiy natty and saving the Cates eminently wasteful; nd from tint 
‘cause we might conclade that more timber would have been cnt down in 
Fecent times than fomery° Anoter cao of qratar portance was the 
feo introduction of iron. Axes aro now to be had everywhere throughout 
South Arca, whero formerly iron. was a rarity; and the consequence iy that 
‘ie wood is out down much more readily than heretofore, for making camp- 
fires and protection forthe cattle, 

" Colonel G. Bassoon stated that €uring the eourse of the investigation intothe 
bli worss of India, on which he served twelve years og0, evidence was brought 
[ffore the commission that che elect of cutting down toc waa to diminish the 
‘aistare of the country. At the same time his brother, Dr. Balfour (Deputy 
eral of Hospitals, Madras Presidency), undertook an investi- 

“gation into the effect of outting down trees on the souroes of springs, and the 
Totes, which he drew up, on the influence exeresed. by trees in inducing rain 


seserving vise satisfactorily prove that in many instances spi 
SHEA had Gulag bad boon tnt open aghta en Whe Geen gow toe 
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‘The Report was printed by the Goverament of Madras, and considered of suck 
value that it was extensively cioulated, with a view to farther inquiries being 
rade; but the results of these investigations have not yet been made public, 
He (Gol. Balfour) had also observed the effet, on the rainfall, of the want of 
train aiorent pers of Soutiem India.” He might meron & tat of 
country, the Ceded Districts of the Madras Presideney, as large as Irland, 
where there is scarealy a tree to be seen, and that area bas @ smaller pro: 
pin of ain than any eter part of India, "When he pesed through Aden 
Jn 1862 he was informed by the ofeer in charge of politcal airs there, that 
Jn cmsezuence of tho opening of take the tras had neenel ened 
e supply of vwator for the use of the troops and people ha also au! 
Inereued. “He had ‘been Snforined tat mooring, tat in the West Indic te 
Government of ‘Trinidad ld passed a law prohibiting the cutting down of 
trees near the capital, in order fo ensure a supply of ran, 

Tord Sxnarvonn oe Rroctivrs, on being invite by the President to relate 
‘circumstance which had come under his knowledge, said, most people who 
‘were acquainted with Gonstantinople and its neighbourlcod were aware that 
‘the capital was supplied by water containod in reservoirs attached to steauns 
‘hat pass through a distrigt called the Porest of Belgrade. Some years az0 
‘Permission was given to cut down the timber im this forest, speculators tok 
‘advantage of the Sultan’s permission, to eut it down largely. The consequence 
‘ras soon felt: the reservotra began to ful, and the Government vas vbliged to 
fnterfere and to restrict its permission, in order to prevent the drying np of 
the spring, which sual so Tnviubleaconsquence of apivng them of the 
shade of trees, 


‘Tho mooting then adjourned. 

















ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 


(Printed by order of Couneil.) 


1. Memoranda on the Summer Motions of some Glacsr-streams in Sruthern 
‘Norviay, a8 observed by Cxanues M, Doveny, Boq., in 1864. 


‘Dar acoompanying sares of observations are merely intended. to record the 
rerults of the frat measurements which have been obtained of the seasnal 
‘motions of Scandinavian ioe-streams;+ they aro made on outfows of the great 
system of tho Jostedal-bras which lies between the parallels of 61° and 62°, 
‘and is the first great obstacle in that region which the moist, ocean-tvindS 
‘encounter. ‘The height of the average snowe-line on the fanks ofthis mountain 
‘Hidge is as yetonly very approximately ascertained, and ps be sated 
‘to be about 4600 fest. ‘The measurements are given according to the Nor 
‘wegian unit, which = 1-08 of that in our system. 











+ Months of Jly and Avgost 
4 atte of eng ihe realist a gil aia by 
amy pride are lot ‘hove given overeat are fom memory. GML D. 
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prob. = 1190 yardscireamference. Average 


} Stakes 1f and 12, which were not observed to alter thelr position. stood on 
"thea lateral snow-bed, probably over the (stationary) permanent accumulation, 


‘The rates of motion in the sccondsseries of measurements are, it will be 








fiat Leresed this probably arises che from the inereased 
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ature indicated by the thermometer and from the augmented, 
Seating ir We rake ole. TRS ourhce eben appeted to us to Be astaly 
fas much as 9 to 12 inches in the twenty-four hours, 
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= 640 yards. Average intervals 198 els, 

‘The postion ofthe several lines cannot here be indicated. Their starting- 
points were marked by eats, and can bo found by future investigators with 
he help of a guide, 


2. Barats fromthe Jour of an Bape organ ner he patrenae 
ZB Boca te Gorn, be Agra Stl of te To 
Sur tr a eo rig or 
the cashoard of that District. By C. the 
‘xpedition.) 

‘Commusied by the Gover of Western Antal 

fe, an above dal, coool of fie men (ander the 

real ar Me G'Siand)s wit the oyipamn of rnty- Dre hoes and 
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ration for twenty-two weeks, Itleft York on the Oth of July 1864, pursuing 
4 north-easterly diretion for many days, and arriving on the 26th of te mouth 
at Coming, after skirting the south end of a large salt-lake two mile in width, 
trending 3.3.8. as far as the eyo could reach, and. bordered by extensive sam- 
pte ats Gn the 28th of August ay ercaed Me. Tao's tack of E63 
in about lat, 31° 10's, long, 120° 14-40", and. three days afterwards halted 
at one of his camps; the Kangaroo Hills, elevated 200 feet abuve the pis, 
Dearing ®. by v.74 miles. Ancending tho ‘ils next day (17th August) At! 
Hunt obtsined & got view ofthe muroundng count, whl ranted noting 
‘yen scrubby plain, forests, samphire-flats, and dry lake-beds, without & 
ign a water. try of water aud fed now began 0 tl arn dhe hare, 
and the party had to bale a whole day tozecrott. "On the 2ist they dacover 
‘a fow miles beyond Lafroy's furthest point, a large lake, which they nemed 
after that explorer, Its about 10 or 12 miles broad and thickly studded with 
Inds ote of which appeared to bo upward of to mil I leg, aad 
otk” he country i te neghtorhool of he lke wa very uty (tho 
Lore, the hollows being fll of sand, and it was nccenary on tho 27th to give 
them another day's reste A long cbain of lakes, trending to. the eouth sul 
probably connected with Lake Lefroy, provented” the arty frum continuing 
iret to the eastward from this point” "Mr, Hunt with ites men, therlon 
‘wont forward in a 8.8.x, direetion until they renched 84° 4, Int, in search of 
4 practicable route and botter pasture fortis horses, without, hosvover finding 
ther after travelling over upwanls of 90 miles of country. On the 10th of 
Seytamter a. Huot again went forvavd with «portion of is arty i gee 
of bettor country in an &, by x, direotion, lire bad boen several heavy 
falls of ralo, but riot a drop of water could be seen in any of the gullies and 
salt-bush flats through which they travelled, "Many persona," adds Mr, 
Hunt, t there inust bo an outlet for the rain 
falling in this region ; but T am inclined to think that the whole of the surface- 
water is received by the immense chain of lakes which eover meny hundreds 
of square iniles on one dend level, and from which {t evaporates with great 
rapidity.” On the next day ho jursied a courso x. 45°, for ax mils through 
forests and over low ironstone ridges. From the general appearance of {io 
country the water appeared to havo dried off at Tetat six weeks beforo: the 
tracks of the natives trended in an_eastrly direction, At 430 na. (having 
banged bis course for 12 miles to x. 76° x.) he reached some low broken hills 
“From their summit the wholo country fo the north aypeated to be a cone 
tinuation of low undulating plains, with Broken hills in the dstaneo and a on 
Shain of lakes Tying north-aat and south-west tothe eat extonsve plane of 
falt-bush and grass similar to those previously assed over, without a break or 
Uyfll to be seen—not adrop of water could be found in any direction.” ‘The next 
day ho returned to tho encampment, and on the 28rd, Gnding the season fat 
stance and vo promect of geting fete to the eat ho dead on 
sending two of his men with some of the horses,and part of the rations back to 
‘York. The rest of the party remained a fow days longer, inthe hope of ral 
«fling to enable Cem t'puh forward aga the ead, ba wae oe 
eventually to nbandon the place, returning agnin on their track to Dept Hill 
Mr. Hunt, with ono of his men, diverged towards the north-west for two 
but found the country of a imost wretobed description: his horses were 
bly knocked up, having travelled 60 miles without either feed or water. 
‘The anldity of the weather continuing, he relinquished all hope of continuing 
‘Beebe and roturned fo Yor bis frie pant S1°9 slat, 
4002 80". long. A map of the cotmtry travelled over is in preparation, which, 
“gillahow, aw Mr, Hunt remarks in conduding le report hat sates 
‘ ‘extend over a great portion, and, in the absence of known permanent 
san Hpi eres be mad valate fo aston perpen. 
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PROOEEDINGS 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


SESSION 1864-5. 
Ninth Meeting, March 27¢h, 1865, 
‘Sm RODERIOK I, MUROHISON, x.c.»., Presiwenr, in the Chair, 


Punsewranions,—W. Shelford Fitewiliam, Boq., and H. B, George, Bog. 

Exnomons—P. N, Bernard, Bog. ; Charles 7. Bidwell, Bog, 3 David 
P, MoBuen, Beg. ; Samuel Perkes, Esq. ; John Player, Bog. ; Philip D. 
Tuohett, Hog. ; Swinburne Ward, Bog. ; Dr. Garth Wilkinson, 
terroichischon Frogatto 
Novara wm die Brdo;’ ‘Geologie,’ in zwoi Thoilos presented by the 
author, Prof, Hoohstetter. ‘Gérard Rohifs Tagebuch seiner Reiso 
urch Marokko nach Twat’ prosonted by Dr. Petormann. ‘Notes 
‘on the Maories of Now Zealand,’ by Col. Sir J, B. Alexander, x0.18,, 
&0,; ‘Dio Geologie in Russland,’ von Gr. von Helmersen: both 
presented by their respeotive authors. Continuations of ‘Journals,’ 
‘Transactions,’ &o, 

Acoxssroxs x0 sm Mar-Rooa.—Five shoots of the Government 
‘Map of the Netherlands, viz., No, 7, Groningen ; No. 8, Niou- 
‘woschans ; No, 11, Heerenveen; No. 10, Alkmaar; No. 47, Kadsand 
and 4 books. Map of the Oolony of Natal, surveyed by Captain 
Grwntham, 2.2, Ordnance Maps, 81 shoots, 

‘Bxinmrrr0Ns, Panoramio views of Smith Sound and the Northen 
parts of Bafin's Bay, by Oapt. B. A. Ingleficld, in the Jeabdt, 1852, 
MS.map of the Greenland Coast, inhabited by the Arotio Highlanders, 
drawn by Erasmus York, under the superintendence of Admiral I, 
Ommanney, on board HLM, Resolute, 

"The Pansies, in openi lemen, ovr rai 
bjt on the peast odode a obain Tat and ll sgn of te 
relative value of the two projects for reaching the North Pole which bave been 
"mought nde the consideration of gegrphsaad ober men of agence the 
‘ne by Captain Sheratd Osborn, the other by Dr. Petermann. ‘To Captain 
Oshima we have expressed our’ deep obligations ‘for his spitited and able 
endeavour to revive the desire felt by all truo geographers fo complet tele 
‘toquaintance with the North Polar regions, in whioh the scientific braucl of 
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the navy has boon so distinguished. ‘The plati which he propounded was, as 
Jou tush, to proceed in ships to Smith Sound, at the heed of Bafin’'s Bay, 
Zn, leavfag thera there in safety, to explore northwards along the west coast 
ef Gein Sn ids a oa “ri pany in ation nh aon gcd 
Scientif results to be obtained, has the further merit of calming the fears of 
fhe'dimia, who dreal a repetition of the sad catastrophe, of Franklin, by 
Tae ae eaiae thee ino analogy between his expedition and that LY 
‘ich fis now contemplated to reach the North Pole, ‘The former was an 
Ufort force passage with ships trough landlocked jay channels; that of 
Sherard Osborn [sto avoid all suoh danger by advancing in sledges from ships 
Fluool in sao stations, it being a fact that amid the many sledging-parics 
iho traversed thousands of miles upon the ico in search of ranklin not a tio 
‘wae lost. The other projec, of that which has been advocated by the accom 
Tishod geographer Dr, Peterinann, isto try to reach the North Pole vid Spitz- 

re gungtvough te pci foe north of tat lad naam 
‘verse “His fst letter on this subject was partially read at a former mocting, 
td va, publiid a eat fs weekly nearpae; but yen eae wat 
Sur consideration, the time of the assombly was ao rach occupied in dise 
coming the natural history questions whic the etinologial mers of Me 
‘Sfarkinim elicited that naval ‘offcers and other Arctic explorers who wore yre- 
‘eat wore deburred from delivering their opinions on the relative merits of the 
ho los Sinc tay Di Ftrnn iy aresed ssn i me 
jpn this subject, which will first be read, end then the naval officers are 
fapected so to express their opinions as to enable the Councils of the Royal 
Geographical Soctety and of tho other scientific bodies who advocate a North 
Pols expedition, to adopt that which thoy consider the best scheme for the 
Accomplishment of this great object, Now, although I know that there are 
Siferenoes of opinion among the Arotio ofcers who are present as to which of 
fhe fo plans offers the best lino of research, let me assure this meeting that 
hen gallant men re uted in the tle Chat ia wal ted expedition to 
fent ut, suoates would crown the efor. ‘They well know that the ao- 
umolations of floating ice, which in old times were considered impassable 
farm, have been traversed by ordinary salling-vessls, and that in the 
Inamorsblo-Aniartio voyage of Tames Hoss packs of ice several undred 
Iniles in width were passed. through, that intropid. navigator reaching 
‘an open coean beyond. "The question, then, to be debated this evening 
‘ler stg pecs fo the tet of Sith Sound nd lng he 
ep cnt of nln sete hy Se Siva any, 

0x the most northern 4 i to 

saree Yelng reodloted thet im the days of the lut-mentioned great 
Signo seam power hung boa te chip." Happy we brea 
‘among ‘us distinguished Arctic expldrers who have been both in the seas of 
Staborgen and those of Bafin's Bay; and I am sure that we shell obtain from 

lam guch # hearty concurrence in gu soljemo as will, with the appeal of the 
‘her men of science, induce the British Government to fit out a well-found 
Nord Polar expedition, which, in advancing several branches of science, wil 
Zustain that eptrit of adventure which bas always been the mainstay of our 
‘oartime greatness 


The first Paper was as follows— 
4, Sleond Letter to Sir Roderich I. Murohivon, on the subject of North 
Polar Ezxploratin. By Dr. A. Perenwan (Honorary Corresponding 
“Member 2.¢3,)- 
“Mais letter was intended as supplementary to the first communica 
‘tion of the author on the same subject, and to adduce further facts 
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‘and arguments on certain points which, in the former letter; had been 
touched upon too briefly. ‘The soa round Spitzbergen, the writer 
repeated, was much larger than Baffin’s Bay, or any other Arctic 
Sea yet visited by English Expeditions, and could, as to its extent, 
bbe compared only with equivalent portions of the Antarotio Basin, 
Could any reason be adduced, however slight, why it should be more 
difficult to sail from Sir H, Parry's furthest in 82° 48’ to the North 
Pole and back, than up Bafin’s Bay from Cape Farewell to Disoo 
Island, or from Davis Strait to Smith Sound, or from Goodhavn to 
‘Wellington Channel?—all being the same distance of about 900 
miles. It is well known that tho floes which drift down upon Spitz- 
‘bergen from the north contain in thoir embrace no icebergs proper, 
nor any such heavy ice as is found in Baffin’s Bay, or even in Davis 
Strait, ‘Tho supposition that there existed in the sea between Spitz- 
bergen and Novaia Zemlia an ice-barrier, preventing well-appointed 
‘vessels from proceeding in that direction northwards, he had 
before shown to be a mere fiction and prejudice. His desire was, 
however, to draw attention to the faots—1, that even in the highest 
latitudes, and where ice-masses in the form of ariftice, pack- 
ico, and’ bergs are developed and accumulated to the greatest 
extent, only a small portion of fho sea, comparatively, was occupied 
by ice, by far the larger portion being free from it and perfectly 
navigable ; 2, that even the most prodigious ice-masses, such as 
‘those occurring in the Antarctio Sea, offer no sorious obstacles to an 
exploring expedition in a sea of any extent, like that of Spitzbexgen. 
‘These ice-masses are, moreover, of an ever-changing, drifting, and 
Aispersing character. Sir James Ross found the pack-ice to change 
its place entirely within the short space of a few weeks: thus in 
the latitudes whore, in January, 1841, he had to bore through a 
heavy pack 130 miles in width, he found, on his return in the 
Ddoginning of March, nothing but an entirely clear sea; and in tho 
same way, further cast, where in February, 1842, he encountered 
that tremendous pack 500 miles in extent, he found, only four weeks 
later, the sea perfectly clear and open, and almost entirely free of 
ice. “There is, indeed, in no Polar sea’ of any extent, eveh right 
‘under the Pole itself, any such thing as an ice-bartier that may not 
‘bo successfully overcome by an expedition such as would be sent 
out at the present day. A new expedition to the North Pole by 
‘way of Spitzbergen might leave port about the 1st of March, before 
the drifting masses of ice from the Siberian shores encumber the 
Spitzbergen seas; it would the have the chance to sail, under 
favourable circumstances, in one stretch to the North Pole, perhaps 
in three or four weeks, and arrive there at the beginning of the 
ad 
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Polar dawn and’summer. Within the six summer months the whole 
western—the American—boundary of the Arctic Basin, from the 
northernmost known point of East Greenland to Behring Strait, 
might be reconnoitred, the Asiatic. boundary of it being already 
tolerably well known by Russian research. In September or 
October one of the vessels might be sent home with tidings of the 
season's proceedings, the other remaining for the winter in a spot 
as near as possible to the Pole, in order to make scientific observa 
tions by which the keystone would be added to our whole meteoro- 
logical system of the Northem Hemisphere; the second vessel 
returning in the spring. Th the harbour of Spitzbergen, in lat, 80°, 
the expedition would have a fixed base for constant communication 
with England, attainable all the year round from the Thames by a 
fortnight’s sail. 





‘Admiral Suz Gronor Baox began his remarks by observing that De. Petr. 
rmann's plausible and very interesting paper had much to reconmend it, Tt is 
Tue that there is a current setting to the north between Nova Zembla and 
Spitzbergen; it is true tat Spitzbergen is within, 2400 nautial miles, or a 
Hille more, of England, and that {t is accesible from very cary summer to 
Tage anton, but not always; itis equally true that it bs capacious harbours, 
‘where yorsls may find shelter or pass tho winter. It abounds in reindeer, in 
‘Arotc hares, in mysiads of binds, all goog to support. life; but no man ean 
pretend to sy or £0 foretal (fr the attempt has never been toade) how far the 
Restequipped steamer, commanded by the most able Arctic offcer, could 
penctrate into the sea to the north of i, through such oocxsional opening 
The current or tho winds might produce. As. to Dr. Petermann’s observn- 
ting ith gad 0 the awe of Sptebergen, nt he fs dle to the 
fouth Frequently for a great portion of the year aid that the effect of the 
eRelantio” sen was to Urenk tp the feo at We edge of the pack, this 
certain extent, true; but that a0 expedition could make any better 
fovards the North Pole ffom the west of Sptaborgen, bo absolutely dlesented 
fom. He grounded. that diment. oa. hie own experieoo aoguifed in the 
expedition of the Trent and Dorothea in 1818, in which be served under is 
fiend end gallant commander Franklin, sccompanied by Beeshy and Buchan 
Te was the first expedition tbat eailedfrom England ih the present century. 
They tried for a long time, night ard day iocewantly, to foreo thir way 
the rt, "he sije ware gral dumage thon ethan, nd oth 
Siding a thers they wer notable test beyond 66° 0. Then, 
Again, the foe there is not like tho ico westward, Te isin immense foes ot 
{$d cote of themn 6 miles in Glameter, and many of them 40 and 42 fet in 
thickness, elevated 2 or 8 fect, but sometimes not so mucb, above the surfuce, 
‘One of the ships, the Dorothea, was once separated from the Trent by the 

‘aoton of the doe untlshe was searely visible, Afterwards abe was 

‘and rendered badly seaworthy: The expedition then went slang the 
sige the peok-ice from Spitsbergen towards Greenland, until ie was arested 
{bythe impenotrable ice of the coast of Greenland. nm all that distance there 
Rot an opening of alfa mile deep,—no lane, no passage, nothing by which 
‘ven w weamer could have entered.” Seeing this, ond the seuon Being far 
avanoed towards the end of September, they were compelled to givo up the 
‘and zelum fo Bngland. Dr. Somesby, who was formerly captain of « 

‘tu the modt beientific man of hin me in his profession, tld him that 
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th once got as fer a8 82°, but he never founda second opportunity of advancing 
Bo farm, As tothe expanse of te eastrard of Sperbergen whi bas not 
vo boon tried with steamer, nt. rowte ollered very great advantage. 
Hforeing to Captain Sherard Onbor's pln, ho would only say that i the to 
‘ool He propass should bo fortunate exeugh to nd open staat 
pon watervith ice so loose that retels may sail amongst it and if they 
fel beat ake up tht respec winter latins in Baiht Sound and 
{tthe following winter about bo not ep but extremely close the fe wedged 
tnd immorebiy fied; hen be mao tesa nthe wold why 8 ary 
quipped in the abo manner desorbed by Captain Osborn’ sold nat robe 
{a geling very near tothe Pole, if not to the Poe Self contingent, how- 
ver on notinding any lange space of open waters fr, in tha case, it would 
eco socal budge tet 

ual Sin Epwanv Druenzn knew pertooelly whatsledgo-traveling was, 
anche had geen the diicltyoftveing open walr on aush ati. Hem, 
tit, greaedtealty fm earryng a vesal round to Smith Sound to commence 
Welk hay lew on several ec Goverment explo ha led a 
That, and he bulieved the practicability of going vp Davis Straits and of 
fetng upto Sth Soon fs the ope Daze yur of ging thee free 
forth ras very doubtfal. With regard to the expedition to which SirG 
Back’ hud alluded, the. question was did they go the right way? He (or 
Baward Beleher) thought they kept oo moh towards Greenland, and that 
‘hey were seeking for whaling-groued, and not to avance the ease of eience 
in that fhey made a gent mistake.” Ho had no. doubt that i Seoretby hed 

ted une fo te euiwad of Splaeren he woul bare drial fund 

“As regnrded the sledge ayo, bo much doobted its fealty. 

Granted that thay sored the vetela the St year, a0 tha loging operas 
{ions were duly jejard ifthe gen vas open May, as he blived fe would 
kp he wool an if thie sledge were toe boataledges, tt pass over open 
water, If so, the attempt was wilder than that of Parry ; and both Richards 
{nd Osborn ‘well know the difiulty attending any such operation. Sir 
‘Tames Ross was sccstomed to say tat no one could comprehend the severe 
Inout imposed on the men when those bata got tato iow. ‘They were tobe 
Unlonded nd oven then they could seaeey be extrcated. On some orcs 
hes the sm fad melo, ny wee dotaod for Bay not adraccng am 
fi ape” He (Se Hao Hehe) met Dare Vs Popa 
in is wamacesfl exploration gens and. his simple 
Shonrvation, * What could me Go" when we mt with water?” was just 
State rnl pt to th alee pojstare On eo other bod, val 
drove sunt to Spitzbrgen, they would bo able to fnish and report, if nat sce 
oul, ono deagon Pedra a start aes, as Ross di in the seconds and 
frentually, be bad o doubt, they wonld beable to go fo the Feb aod back 
and return to Hugland within six weeks. 

‘dita Gonto sid a fhe ceraons which he waging tay ore 
tharmeoting, ho ahould wish it to'bo understood that thay abot ba recived 
‘rh eautios, because his experience as a Polar vaviguton with the exoeption 
‘of a sbort voyage in Antarctic regions, had been in that portion of the Polar 
Senrwhich is confined by land. He thovght, however, bebe in that exploration 
fequired come information which would be usaf to the Society in deterining 
the important questions to the route which this Polar expedition ought to take 
‘Tho theory of pen Polar cea hat orgi i th remarkable journey of Baron 
‘Wrangel om the cost of Asa. Ie Tcsived ootrmation in the explomtion 
hich was undertaken by Sit Edward Belcher to. the northward of Parry 
Tlonds} and further gai, in, tho open water thet was seen by Morton, in 
Kanes foyaga, beyond the ‘northermost pont that bad ‘yt been reached in 
Grecaland. "But ae these not ply open hole, rather dhan exteusive seas? 
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Te took his own experiene to guide hin. Ta passing from the frtest point 
sched by De Ras fo Gateshead Inland, bin slag snake Ugh the fsa 
Hi party wore oblige to male a grat Zour, notwithstanding tat, they had 
J dhrgh a temperscre tha saan lower fan what wat expreuce by 
Edward Betcher to the noriward, “He had here a pectst knowledge that 
2 open goa ws insight, and yet this soon took pen Tt enuld ony bo 
Teoskitel for by. the ties aeng upon the ice that was aground. ‘That 
aro brought Tnvard su an antwet 10 the fmt propstion. Tho send, 
for dh otter question that had been eo promigentiy brought forward ia Dr. 
Seiermann’s Popes the diftng of tho fee. ho folng of peroas gnezally 
{git boonuee ths ie wastes away thre must bo an open, space atthe back 
Chie He Chamiral Colinson) contended Sat this was without fundation, 
Sel saad iy he de fp hte gn’ do Das Bay, ha 
‘eats hefe teen ronght out to thsopen sen without exasionlg any opin 
Uther bebiad thon Me woud el stenton to tho drfng dows oft 
re oe gr eile ad hi entered tat 
ies, hor progres iors aleve al he ponte ed tat 
Go aan toa esas cate dows ‘very slowly and wo know tant the 
‘Reakute that was farther back in the path, mabe 20 progres a al wal 
dhe’ summer camo on "The great quedion that ares hut How 
its ‘Geiing af take pico wlhot loaing'e vanity band 
ought it Seon pussy accounted for by that pent-up fovea which is 
Thought on in the fat pce by the wind aotlg upon tho fe, aud diving it 
Bp We know what ett that force has by seeing the maser in which the 
ES iste sometines as much as 40 fst high, as Se Georg Bak. had Just 
‘Rlorabd the menting, Ib shosid alo beremenbered tat during the wile, 
ta to ois king cocples lage eae Cnn the water fom which it 
$Strodey and immditely i i nt fe fom tho shore, which is by rery 
fpitogeito fees Jts-way down; aad therfore we bare tbat real 
Phnzszentn, a downward diy withost any open sn lft behind st. This i 
Zot only shows by Se 





















tof the Fox and the advance, and by tho Resolute 
omatning stationary, but it was alto shown by Sir Goorgs Back, in the Teror, 
Ja'the Bury and flea Straits, in Prince Regents Tale, where bo was 
ought) doa 800m, sad vhow we Sao nt Fe veya End 
ped seen open sea. ies fact in hig opinion, disposed of the theory tha, 
Tera there wa cutnual oti the en eaves an pen sn blind ik 
Rogurng the comparison whic had been fosticut by Dr. Peterman beteen 
the Arotf and Autartio sea, he (Admiral Collinson) contended. that thes 
‘bro seas wore not similar i their character in any wey woatover, In one we 
{Fave the most open expansion; in the osber its peut up by continents, with 
dno small vent fo the westward, and two parti opeatigs to tho eastward. 
‘This expla why the argument fall in which you are encouraged to go to 
gen, When we have gut to Spitsbergen, wo have 
‘ri fo he tn lh by eat ae, 
ward an, when you got beyond that you have & 
Bist with what he met with in atvude. 76°—an icy wall, For this reason 
De contended that our exploration bad etter be takea by Smith Sound than 
By Shien Yo hae acd a oppor of geting ac 
f 
it 















lo by sen; but he adhered to the pinciple which Parry enunciated, that 
‘jou mnt progress in the Polar Sea, you must hold by the land. | We are 
“old that Sir James Rose broke through the ioy barrier, and suooeeded in pene- 
feaing nto a open ss, Why sid be et tere? Because there was land 
Seyord bim, and that land was the limit of the expanse of the ice. Tt was 
Fecause thro was land there that ho was enabled to reach that expanse of 
Mater, We arp all desirous that this expedition should take plaos, and lok 
‘Type i os one that wil add fo the honoar of our county. We canot do 
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better than take up the purtioular expedition which hus been proposed by 
Capiain Sherard Osborn, 

‘Admiral Onncanner fully concurred in the views set forth by Tr. Peter- 
ann, It was nota momentary oonviotion, for the idea had boen in his mind 
‘uring many years of Arctic service, and ie was perfectly convinced that the 
‘ost feasible way of getting atthe Pole is to make Spitzbergen the base of our 

rations. His objection to Smith Sound was that itis uot so easy to get 
there ; Davis Straits and Ban's Bay are generally blocked up with oe, and 
Doefore a vessel can get up there in the sammer the foe mst break up; but in 
some seasons it does not clear away. In 1896, when the speaker was in 
Bafin's Bay with Sir James Ross, not a ship got to the northward of Disco 
Hite, We now that into war ble the fit zeae In atpting 
to penarata through the mall ico of Batis Day.” We Inow alo that 

ALS. North Star ooald not got into Tancaster Sound. In. 1850 he (Admiral 
‘Omeinnney) was himecle beset six weeks in the pack of Bafin's Yay, and 
hits lost the best part of the summaer in their search for Franklin. In whaling 
expeditions, too, thee is not a year that some ship is not lost fn attempting 
to get through’ Batie’s Bay. It would, therefore, bo a matter of great un- 
certainty to reach Smith Sound, in tho frst instance, to commence the 

exploration, ‘The expedition of Kane shows’ that Smith Sound 
Hemet dangerous oint in an Arto expat A tare of xa ie 

med round his ‘wintering quarters, shutting him up for two winters, 

from tis uover exrcatad hin sip. the advantages which would attend 
making Spitzbergen the base of operations, whica Smith Sound does not 
of, re namerots,| ‘Thar i an cpen xs found it We have ready anus 
toa plaoe of perfect security for our operations; there is a safo winter harbour 
at Bpitebergen; and we should. bo able to establish a sale depot, build houses, 
and live thore, if necosary, From this seeuro base we could watch out 
opportunity for penetrating the ico at a moro northerly point than could be 
reached in any other quarter. Spitzborgen ean be reiched with perfect cer- 
{ainty every summer, and regular communication could be held with England, 
whereby the people here could know how tho expedition was going ou, in 
‘caso operations were extended beyond one, stason; a fhelity which is ‘not 
fora in Sith Sound, "Tn tho event of any’ doer ppening on the 
ead to the Pele, we could much more easily fall back upon Spitzbergen than 
te could pon’ Saith Sound, ‘The argument. gen ced is that 
Parry filed tn his expedition from Spitabergen; but we have never yet had 
{2 eiedion jpop Terma to make an exploration fom Siteberget i he 
North Pole. 's expedition was merely one that went « summer ti 
"The other expelitions were abortive expeditions, meray for making a north- 
castor a northeweat passage, Parry's expedition was fitted to make a sort of 
oat end slodge journey. What did he do? He travelled at the most un- 
favourable season of the year for sledgo-traveling; and the ship was let at 
‘the most favourable season of tho year for navigating and exploring the Polat 
Sea. We learn this from Parry himself, who, after his return from this 
expedition, wrote a letter to point out the cause of the failure, and to reom- 
In that hip should go 10 wine in Sptzberge, whence the party von 
ake the sledge-travelliug in the most favourable season of the year that is 
Feteen March and June, Novy we can go with corainty to Gltzbugen 
and we can put our ship into the most secure and perfect barbour—Hecla 
‘Cove—in latitude 80° 37, Wo can now enter the Polar Soa with » new 
clement in soi navgation, a sey tamer, caeing dg 0d et one 
to wie if requisite, Even if’ we put aside the question of penetrating the ice 
wa dip nd lnk to degeineling, we tr coy, an ne 
Yetter position to do sledge-travelling from Spitebergen than from Smit 
Sound ; but the joe is probably not of a permanent and favourable nature 
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for depending on a sledge journey. Wo have all beard what a delightfl tip 
Is 'Bergucis to go 16 Splstexie in sammer, Ther o tere wilh peek 
fase as far ag 60%, and havea pleasant cruise, If that is the case it is 
surely one of the beit grounds for baving the expedition from Spitzbergen, 
Heaae te barca of Booyah sony nad of pts, 
‘at the service fn. his sledge-journey north of Spite ° 
Toul have gous ts farce day as balan bmn tpi Gays on the 
ran eros of hn Fle sein fo eure nh inte 
ence, Lock at tho great going ins ship carrying officers an 
Sisal beopla with erexysig fo band somspareé with who! could be done 
jn the confined accommodation of sledges. Sabine, the compani 
of Parry in Spitsbergen, and now the President of the Hoyal Society, is a 
fuong ancl for he Shteboges ruin He spent several onde, Sug 
rgen ‘when accompanying Claveriag’s Expedition, carrying on. scientific. 
investigations, and duriog this Sine be killed with hie own gun fifty deer; 
this abundance of food was snother argument in favour of this route. More- 
over, the coasts abound wich driftwood and trees. ‘There aro many eminent 
‘oyagers in favour of this rovte, and he would read the opiniun expressed 
Dr. Sooresby in his work. When he got to 81° 80 x. be found a lage srt 
of water extending 900 miles, and he observes, “Had it been my object, T 
‘night have penetrated toa considerable degre towards the north ; but pradenoe 
‘iciated my return.” ‘The iniuence of the Gulf Stream probebly extends past 
Spire nto the Polar Se, “When be (Adnital Ommaney) eoxamandel in 
White See, a cask of claret was picked up in the sea off Cape Nor 
covered with farnacles and weeds. This fow of warm water into 
Seawil be favourable in creating open specs of water through th 











: 3 
irate to the Fae ‘Tis county, he Roped, would never all 
Silom to anticgaio‘cs 2 this gra discovery, afterall we have. done 
‘expeditions tothe Artic 

"Kamiral Branox hed no 
sever baring teen witha _ 4 
Eine to ge of tht day ten hate eplntns be Dad lt 
aid cleft attention tte progres fem 
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Feu of his ows bumble ls a the st ad Hes ha 8 et at 
Yoo. much stress id, proportionately, upon to make 
seek sot Gat we bad met girs suSclnt atandon 
Yo what bad been done by the early Dutch, English and Rossian navigators: 
‘thoes who im th later part of the ‘entery, and in the sixteenth and 
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very reset, to hit bo a Sng the jor of sre of these 
Duleep heh sept anlar ken Hay an tt he 
el to'doty of tn deer ‘at omit. 20 may no be gen 
bn atthe ob oto Buen hun Sips wa ye Soa ak 
Eiger tes the sors nck to the ale ade by tho Ace Sx 
it"har in making tht voyage tat some of ae spe wed ar ath 
Teecn Spartina Eh Stor grt of aati crn, an at 
teres Uaal Um tip hartge eyo ares bated tee ae” eer 
rin os phan pte to, ad the 
fs lad. qedtnte—i an te begining of fe Une when pada 
tres und; ee apart be no nash fo doblng etn ndeae Bat 
Nap na emartabl fc connenatwith thw exploeg off At renn 
fe"Sacovtany tat the nano ats ang te owt skeet pce are 
ttn eqlre ith utmorh who th wie op, ht weve ound 
Tvl Sauing tp tos pun corona of by he bat 
"oot oven winslow dro the Po an, son hae been 
‘Siiynuied-"iat'we aol bara noone tltpy ding te 
wn of ti lr etyore that prof fhe Aree Goan’ broek 
Kony au, Nova Zerubla, and the Pole. ‘That there is little or no land 
stint Foal te Shtscon wha no metonel ie er 
{ino mae of ahora arog nen fend fo fhe noon 
Sern afd a elias pone the inn heh No ce 
Pinte ll ane onpprdl ih twine nitrogen 
OND up oer opm aner, sowing that at Soa red 
Mol be Wa anda ufo She tn, ore erent ebenge Se ferme 
on GS ts guy tick ba fon ie fe Son we 
SBP ealed fom ike cli of glow Sach fing the ay ek 
che om tee he gue tig lof chcet rang Se 
ite asus eong eruption’ eat thr only wr tare" 
{xP ator ut lara cing nse, rd pro She yes 
{Rog Shay oyna by tee ase fos ony 
SE tay rey aie fon tly what wale bee satel 
crehctn te do ke ot iy svre satay by water ene 
Sted of Bniog es the cd tech ane of go wold 
[eee tenes ogo fm tet puee tars the egal arma 
Eig tondeay © kop itr own lve anion hit ony «anny 
woven ‘thm ce pein an, ross othe str 
Sol tle a mop Bathgate te ie 
Titus Covel wit sitio wha he post fréter weld hare 
4 tendeocy to move away. ‘That is a step towards the formation of these 
fret oy hea Lpn ie tat Tomah ‘he Atle rly a re 
Sect mun Autre, en yu Sol one 
ay dea i en gaa 
the Jor coarse cnoumfonns a eery drei, caked 
sete by aay hyn al of wind eosin om equal 
‘sce Gin Bloiog fas por ston rig te oso eel, Som 
TeiPeo Gnd hint srl rm tw equator eons only Dang 
iti gat tare and kang tek fom sting farther away ost 
tee Pole, at may bo advanced ag 0 reason for Bo existence of tho great 
‘Shree ee oat fe Amar repo anor omer hare ed 
eth pls rg ut win ne bare tei ere two fx 
Bo bprailon wk thre water ad tas i» coudeie ace 
Sete the North Pole—probably neat the South Pols alsa. But on the subject 
ee Sth Tol fo Du eo tbe who ha done more foe gene 
Seiten of th manstine emmeti nt of he omny ny, Shon 
Feng ni for hs ot fa or iy ota, ot essing is n= 
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celebrated Maury, whose works may Te read with prof and pleasure agtin 
fbi again, The Antareto regions happen to Dave been one of the subjects of 
Miaory's particular study, And among the points emnecied with itis the 
‘ory cutions fact of the Tarompter falling lower and lower as you get nearer 
True ele ot woue; the averse Dopht tbe Gromer 
Tess and les, showing a tate of atmosphere near the Southern Pole 
Very diferent ffom that in equatorial regions, and comected with the 
ovement of the ice sway from those placen In tho Arctic regions there is 
similar characteristic. ‘Those pointa Captain Maury is able. to give you 
faformation upon. But the staple result of his consideration for many 
Years, andthe rest of hie (Admiral PitsRoy's) humbler study, was that 
‘kere is opon water at and near the North Pole; 
er wi ah 8 : 
sod that we shall be wanting in our 
vrilflly wasting th energies of those young men who are 
‘TDago again to explore thete tooet interesting region, aod important, tog in & 
‘ommmorcial sense ag well as in a ecientife one if we do not support the eforts 
ar this Society, and follow the Tead of tho President whom wo all exteem and. 
onour so trulf and asset tothe utmeat of ourmesne in forwarding the object 
‘hh be nd he Soy rea view Paes 
ye Paasioexr : Acitiral Fiteroy, 1 ama practical man ; and in endea- 
1 RET cpone aight eo cf T todcraad fom what you hve 
i yu an foouy of te Surg rate non rw of 
3 Spite ‘or the Smith Sound plan? Allow me to put that question 
pitebergen pla pe Be 
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toyou ase er to whe open ie. 
hil ener ete To Spitsbergen fe the nt ntaney a 
‘operations ; it at ‘mest convenient period, to 
teint end he Nore 
Geptain Mavar was in favour of the Smith Sound plan. If be had not 
studied the subject before, and had come here forth fst time to listen tothe 
‘wont pro and so for te fo ont be wnat aay be aboud have poenlly 
‘otod it favour ofthe last speaker, whether he was for one routa or the other. 
‘Very good reasons bove bees given for both, and there have been many ot 
feng do sun of te ile. “Tobi mind thew se ibeen 
Toutes, ‘The main questice—the practical question—now is, by what 
Pte tanto ditties be ba overtames He clery ought Hy that 
qoute which, in the good salor-language, will enable us “to old on to what 
See att tay ered, wun ot he Stren ute We ay 
jitabergen route, and penetrate into ine open water, almost 
of which Sir Edward Beloher bas 's Dat, at last, we are ‘brought up to 
{his imnpascablo barrier of fe, and'we have to oxme task again, and bogin de 
ovo, "We exnnot bold on to what we get” When we go ty this other 
out, when ‘we take Captain Ostorn’s two ships, when we equip those ships 
‘with all the means and appliances of modern tmp, and whien we consiger the 
stances that have been aoomplabed by sedging-partes, and nota if los 
he thought that that fact of ftself was sulBcient to show that the plan ol 





fosucoced, He thought Dr. Peteman bad been unfortunate, together wit 
{ge gotien wo bre flowed him, fn cmariag the Antari repos 
with te Arotio on the score of fe. ‘The climate of the Antarctio regions, ax 
Gagne wih the Arc sips marae. Te Aso rion eon 
‘vali directions ty land 3s continental. ‘The winds which reach the Avetic 
‘Ocean come dessicated; they are dry winds; it is oold weather there. On the 
: ‘he winds which Teach the Antarctic regions are moist winds and 
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‘wo have by comparison exactly the same contrast between the elimate of the 
ahaste ool ail be cleats ofthe Aveo npious that we ave boone, 
tie climate of the British Islands and tho climate of Labrador and Canada in 
the sume laitades, Such is the diference that existe between these regens, 
‘Therefore, it cannot be argued that beoeuse Ross made that remarkable and 
atoning progres though the ley bara of the Southern tas, he could 
Imnke lke progress through the fey Dario: which surround that open water 
{o the north of Spitabergen. Wo havo hard some gentleman remark upon the 
number of disasters that snnually occur among the whalemen in Batio's 
Bay. Its true a number of disasters annvally ocoar of those shores; but 
rumnber of disasters aunually ceoar also in rossing the Atlantic. Vessels that 
fg on theso whaling expeditions ao frail; they are not ited out for Arete ex- 
DBloration ; but we find that those vestels have reached those very points that 
Tro now stated to bo #0 diliolt to reach, "Kanes vessel, which ho left in 
those regions, was a mero shell Ho (Gapéain Maury) knew her well; she was 
‘wholly unditted for Arotic exploration, She was uot fitod to come in contat 
‘with, or even in sight of, an looborg. "However, in deference tothe opinion of 
thos gentlemen who apport the Stara roth sou be very glad to 
compromise the matter by seing expeditions sent to both. 

‘Captain Rromanos hed listened with anything but saisfiction to the dis- 
cussion be bad heard, "Ho bad hoped to hear somo well-founded comparisons 
Yetween the two routes, but bad been disappointed. Captain Sherard 
Osbora's paper and-Dr. Potermann’s to 6 certain extent svocated the same 
bjeet—both advocated geographical discovery in the North Polar regions; but 
the cbaractr of tho routes they advooate is as diferent as we may expect the 
result, to bo fom. the adoption of either the ons or the other. Captain Osborn 
Thas demonstrated the foubility of reaching the Pole from Smith Sound by 
sloigers be has not only damostatel che fart of ity but the craiaty 
of it undor certain conditions; and he (Capt Richasis) porfetiy agreod wit 
hmm, that i there is any considerable exteusion of Greenland or Grinnel Land 
to the north, or if there are firm floes to drag tho sledges upoa, we may get to 
the North Polos this ss certain, because wo bave. gone much farher already 
‘yy the same modo of traveling. Capt, Osborn believes in the existence of 
‘hove conditions, that land extends to tho north and that he has got floes fo 
go upon; but ihe has not got fixed ico to go upon, he belives tat, with @ 
Ceriala combination of oo afd water, by sledge and ‘boa, that he ean get to 
the Novis Pole. And he (Capt, Richards) balioved it also. Well, we will 
suppoto that we have got to the North Polo, and come beck in safety, and that 
‘we have exploned the foute to the Pole; then, ho would ask, aro geographers 
nent? Becuas tis all Uy will gat fe in much, hey wl gt ng 
tow. Aeéo mes knows al Gt hr in ra ites bares 
‘exploring by sledges and exploring by ships. Tn exp ledges you go 
ai Gerfeody stugbt line; one sledge follows other in fineal prevesioo=> 
‘bal perbape with more solemnity and silence than are observed af most 
fanetale; thoy must not doviat to the right or left from that straight line, if 
they can avoid ity Docanse every mile they so deviate will bea mile added to 
the journey; and ae sledges must be dragged by men who most eat and can 
caly ary cernn weigh, Phere is suite a lint to sledge travelling 
‘To get fom Smith Sound to the Polo. will probably require tho whol 
resources of one ship. ‘There will be six or seven slodges, and sixty or seventy 
Bie to dag ham, edn not flay hat th ol af he ten ldo 
will go to tho Norih Polo; six out of the soven will go to enable the seventh 
{o aer there, and the six wil fll off ax soon as thoy have performed theie 

riculat fanotion of feeding the seventh, and return to the 

refore tho seventh sledge and ten mon Will be all tht will arrive at the 
North Pole. Hi believed Captain. Osborn's proposal to be the safest, and the 
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‘en have reached the North Pole tad have explorel the way tot, Just, 
the same way as if any one started from London and walked to the Land's 
End in a stright line. If geographers are content with that, ho bad nothing 
‘more to say; but if they are not content with this, then they must turn to 
Balttergen, Captain Gato Bas shows the way fo the North Pal 











North-West Passuge, and. that we 
sedges unavoidably passed over. 

for Franklin, be could assure the 
‘ever entered their heads at all. If any sangui 


amount of lana) felt & Kind of compaction 
fe shoul be inferred that he had deviated in the sli 





ical discovery tere woud now have been Dot 

oF Feet mnen would tho present Gay Cn of going up Uata's 
Bay, lbrough Barrow Sait or Gronge Sth Sound wit ein in onder 
ffs inte the a Sn No gon bas evr sxc ging ints te 
sen by tia mute If Arte mercy by ange i the shjec; thre fe 
auly one route to go by, and Sat Se Booneea Sptsbargen sod Nows Zenble 
Se tave now no ove to earch fors ur bjs: ia complete geographical dae 
covery n the novher hemisphere. If ag De. sie ere is sty 
xen of land voand the Nor Pole the same ppl laws which ee i 
treration fm the South mont obtain tere; tat fe tosay, tere mont bee 
chrain tarir or bul of ice of greater or less extent thrown of that land 
ph ey wiht ome nth and Gre yates yu I at 

ans, any exploring expetises wil sean bare fo 

Riviera Bir Janes Nene pated though tho mae Wd af bar wards 
the Scath Pols only ant be ded witout ioe ata On the consary, 
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afc eet an nar otha weld rtd Tr nd ren on 
ie couotry to which uy belonged. With that opinion no one ean sen, 
Ca Gro os si nay sto oop i il 
tolloo witndisfayour or jealousy” on aby expedition bese the pariuat 
een Mom edapiog Gl dot'emante eect from hina, et if an 
Caton Be ot plete, adr 
‘zed at bis (Capt Richards) 2 would go fom Spitebrgen mest 
Teccely, and would ako that bie depOt and bul of operons, In cam 
Glasin, ho would only aay that be Dal read Dr. Ptarmane’s papers very 
iiutvely, and had never seen any vis tore clearly expressed, or defended 
by angumtnda more gia and conn 

















‘The second Paper was— 


2, An Account of the Mackensie River District, By B. MacFamtaxe, Bsq., 
of Fort Anderson, on the Mackenzie, 

Communicated by Sm Jon RICHARDSON, RXy A.D, OR, FR, EROS 
‘Tae banks of the Anderson at Fort Anderson, and for some distance 
below, are tolerably well wooded, pine (ie. larch), juniper, birch, 
and willow being the principal trees, though the three last, espe- 
cially juniper and birch, aro scarce, as well as stunted in growth. 
Farther on, the wood is chiefly pine and willow, and is confined to 
‘the immediate banks of the xiver, while still lower down the country 
is entirely destitute of that article, ‘In general, the banks are eom- 
posed of clay, mud, gravel, shale, and probably also of sand and 
limestones. ‘They are at first high and sloping, though the imme- 
Giato ones are frequently low and flat, ‘The timber required for this 
ablishment had to be rafted down some 60 or more miles; there 
being no wood of sufficient size procurable in any quantity in this 
vicinity. 

Having made a journey in February, 1863, between this and the 
supposed outlet of the Anderson, I then estimated the distanced at 
fally 120 miles. We followed tho river for the most part, and also 
made several Jong portages, which shortened the distance consi- 
erably. "While in charge of Fort Good Hope, previously to the 
establishment of this place, I made several winter journeys to the 
‘Hsquimaux, at the first group of houses near the outlet of this river 
ut as the weather during our stay was always blowing strong and 
drifting hard, I really could not say, from personal observation, that 
Thad actually reached the coast. I believe, however, that I did, as 
‘tho Hoquimanx assured mo of the fact. Inced not desoribe their 
houses to you who, have seon so many of them ; but I may mention 
that I found them (in January and February) very warm and com- 
fortable, A-long and low (oovered) corridor, built of snow, shelters 
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the entrance, which is from below, by means of a hole in the floor 
(wooden) of the house. This door is closed by a hatch when tho 
inmates retire for the night. Light is admitted by two or moro 
‘slabs of clear ice, placed in the nearly flat roof of the house. ‘The 
‘Esquimaux sleep naked upon the benches built along the sides of 
the apartment, with a deerskin underneath them and another a8 a 
coverlet. When wo visited these people, their food consisted of 
fresh venison (secured in the previous autumn), dried fish, and oil, 
‘though the latter article was but sparingly used. During the 
severity of winter the lamps are Kept constantly buming day and 
night; and they also cook their meat in kettles hung over thom, 
‘but with an increased light for the occasion. Although I have fre- 
quently seen the Esquimanx eat raw fish, and occasionally also raw 
‘meat, I am of opinion that they like to have their food well cooked, 
‘and that they subsist principally upon food thus prepared. By the 

~ end of November most of them have left the river to proceed to 
their winter houses on the coast. ‘These are nearly all situated to 
the eastward of the Anderson outlet; before leaving, however, many 
of them make large cackes of deer’s meat secured in the ice upon the 
river, against their xetun to the same in the following April, after 
which they live on deer, &o, as these animals begin to go north in 
‘May. :When the ice goes off, the men are employed hunting the rein- 
deer on the slopes and summits of the river banks, generally above 
‘their lodges. On killing an animal its owner drags t as it falls into the 
rriver, and then lets it drift below, 60 that on its reaching the lodges 
it may be taken possession of for the benefit of the party whose 
‘mark (an arrow inserted into the carcese) it carries. Later in the 
season, but especially in the autumn, the deer ate killed by being 
speared while in the act.of swimming across the river; in this way, 
Thelieve, an expert cance-man will spesr as many as 50 animals at 
one time. : 

Jn 1857 I examined this river for a considerable distance, and 
found it better wooded, especially above the outlet of its principal 
feeder (Lockart River, which joins the Anderson 50 miles s. of this) ; 
the banks are there also lower, and the appearance of the country 
@ifforent. I observed strata of clay, gravel, shales—more or lees 
{frisble—limestone, sandstone, and in one or two exposures niear the 
‘most easterly course of the river the rock was granite, Numerous 
‘apids' occurred, and the river was found much contracted in size. 
Yolso remarked that the rapids encountered were more frequent 
‘and comparatively formidable where the river assumed a southerly 
‘of southwesterly direction. ‘Thin seams of lignite coal were ob- 
“served in the upper banks, and this or a highly bituminous shale 
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likewise occurs in strata on the banks of the Lockart River, together 
‘with lime and sand stones, and friable ebale. I shall next winter 
send you full extracts from the report of that voyage. ‘The fossils 
then collected got mixed together, and were afterwards unfortu- 
nately Jost; but as I am now, however, when opportunity offers, 
‘on the look-out for speoimens for the Smithsonian Institution, I 
‘suppose that by and by I will be enabled to contribute some 
material towards the elucidation of the geological structure of this 
region, 

‘Our means of communication betwixt this and Fort Good Hope 
are, in fall, by canoe, and in winter by sleighs. With our canoes 
we first descond the Mackenzie for 15 ox 18 miles; then make a 
portage of equal length to Loon Lake (a sheet, of water about 12 
miles in length, and situated 25 miles x. of Good Hope), aftor 
which we pass through many small Jakes and over numerous por- 
tages. Wo algo follow four lakes, three of them larger than the* 
Loon, and the fourth nearly equal in size, all which brings us 
“halfway”. on our journey. From there, however, we. have to 
make a portage of 80 miles to the Lockhart, which is descended 
with difficulty, owing to tho lowness of the water at that period of 
the season. In winter we follow the same route except along the 
course of the Lockhart, to Loon Lake, where we strike straight for 
the mouth of Ifaro Indian River, just below Good Hope, 

ur transport business is performed chiefly during winter, easily, 
economically, and efficiently, and the returns (now large and 
‘yaluable) thus got to the London market as early even as those of, 
Factory, one year earlier than those of Peel’s River, and two yours 
Dofore those of the Yonoon. ‘The post pays very well already; the « 
Esquimaux ere rapidly becoming excellent fur-hunters. They are 
‘ery fond of tobacco, the smoke of which they invariably swallow, 
though at the Fort they sometimes stoke like an Indian ; they use 
pipes of their own manufacture. They are also acquiring a taste for 
articles of clothing and other necessaries, I treat them exactly as I 
do Indians, and have had no reason to regret having done #0; they 
conduct themselves in a very peaceable manner when they visit us 
during open water, or upon ioe, and we seldom have anything stolen 
from us. Even the turbulent fellows from the Mackenzie River are 
remarkable for their quiot and civil behaviour when.they visit Peel's 
River, I find that tho Hequimanx have in many respects improved 
‘since I first became acquainted with them in 1857, We sell them 
grams and ammunition, and, in fact, everything they ask for; the 
articles in most demand, however, are tobacco, guns, ammunition, 
kettles, steel traps, wolverines (price, 1 silver fox each), knives, 
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files, blankets, &c. The fiint-and-steel has now slmost superseded 
‘the old “ fire-producer,” and the gun is also rapidly superseding the 
‘ow. We employ Fort hunters, from a small party of Batard Lou- 
cheux belonging to Fort Good Hope, who have always resided in 
this quarter. As deer are numerous in the fall and spring we are 
never out of provisions; the river and the lakes in our vicinity 
yield us large supplies of fish, while the Esquimanx also bring in 
great quantities of fresh and dried venison during the open-water 
season. 

‘From the inquiries I have made among the Esquimaux I am 
inclined to think that the “ Esquimaux Lake" laid down on the map 
oes not exist; in its place, however, I am tola (but this informa 
tion is not to be depended upon, as our interpreter does not speak, 
nor does he understand the language thoroughly) there is a narrow 
channel of the sea, its western outlet being situated near Refuge 
"Cove, and its eastern not far from the mouth of the Anderson. 
Numbers of the Mackenzio River tribe (Avannie) visit us upon ico 
during winter, and they occupy from five to ten days on the voyage. 
If I am still stationed at this place when summer ’65 arrives, I 
shall certainly go down the Anderson to the coast on a collecting 
‘expedition, and will then endeavour to find out all about the new 
‘channel, éc. 

Tn’S?, after having left the Anderson on what I conceived to 
‘be the nearest point to Fort Good Hope, and while ascending the 
Ross River (another of its tributaries), I had a distant view of a 
high bill, of an angular form, at the base of which the Beghula or 
‘Anderson was said (by my Indian bont6) to have its rise. 

‘Regarding my overland trip to the Arctic Sea in June, 1862, I 
may stato that I have little or no doubt from the course 1 followed, 
as well as from the appearance of the coast, that I really reached 
‘Franklin Bay. You, however, say that the Wilmott Horton is the 
only river which falls into the eastern side of Cape Bathurst, while 
‘on the map in my possession (Arrowsmith, 1860), I find two rivers 
(the Jardine and the Burnett) placed on it, and to the southward 

* of the outlet of the Horton. I saw nothing of them, however, pro- 
ably from not having gone quite so far north (taking it for granted 
‘that they really exist), Before reaching the Horton, on our journey 
through the Barren Grounds, we passed a small, partially wooded 
‘stream, which, from its course as well as from Indian information, T 
‘eonsider to be oné of its branches. The banks of the Horton where 
‘we crossed it are remarkably high and steep, and the river is broad 
‘but choaly, and the current pretty swift. Wood of a goodly sizo is 

folerably abundant along some of the lower slopes, as well as near 
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the oitlets of two small streams which here join the Horton, 
‘Formerly, I beliove, Esquimaux used to come up the Horton for 
‘the purpose of hunting the reindeer—but none do so now; they 
and their descendants have either disappeared altogether, or removed. 
to another quarter. We noticed some ancient traces of them here. 
estimate the distance between tho Horton and the coast (say 10 
‘or 15 miles north-west of Langton Bay, the spot supposed to have 
been first reached) st upwards of 80 miles. About half-way wo 
crossed another small stream (either a branch of the Horton, or the 
stream which was subsequently found to fall into the bottom of 
the supposed Langton Bay). By the route wo followed, the distance 
‘betweon Fort Anderson and the Arctic coast cannot be much less 
‘than 120 miles, pehaps more. I am also of opinion that Fort 
Anderson is situated nearly due north of Fort Good Hope. 

Jn 1863 I wont over the same ground again, and also examined, 
the coast for some distance beyond Langton Bay, into the bottom of 
which a small stream (before alluded to) disembogues itself We 
‘were, on the whole, pretty successful on our expedition, made for 
‘the purpose of collecting objects of Natural History, especially in. 
Oclogy. ‘The weather, however, was rather unfavourable for opera- 
tions of any kind; snow, sleet, rain, and fog, prevailed for eight out 
of nine days that wo were upon the coast; it was also very cold, 
‘Tho sea was much moro covered with ice than at an earlier date the 
previous summer. We met with no Esguimaux, nor ariy recent 
traces of them on either occasion ; but ancient houses, cliches, skulls, 
and rib-bones, &o, of the whale were pretty numerous. We also 
noticed some fine scented flowers along the beach. 

It is my intention to make a third journey to the same quarter 
next month; and on my return I shall (D.V.) furnish you with full, 
and, I trust, correct, details thereof, as well as of the country 
through which we may pass. As we purpose carrying a small birch 
canoe along with us for visiting the island or islands lying off Lang- 
ton Bay, Wilson Point, T trust that we will make « good collection 
of eggs. My party will consist of one Canadjan, and eight or nino 
Indians ‘and Bequimaux, I do not expeot to be absent much more 
‘han one nionth, 

It is generally pretty cold here during tho winter season, . During 
‘the months of January and February, 1863, the thermometer was 
frequently as low as 50° and 60° below Zero of Fabr.; it was also 
poyeral times down to G5° and 66°, and once ‘actually at 70°! Not 
‘withstanding this fearful cold, wo trip all the same, I was travelling 
myself, accompanied by six loaded sleds,on, the voyage from Good 

Obs IX. a 
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Hope, during this severe cola. Last winter, however, was by no 
Weans s0 severo; the thermometer was comparatively seldom at 
‘50°; it was once only at 55°, and once also 60° minus. In summer 
it is exceedingly hot at times; but, on the whole, the situation of 
the post is fine and healthy. 

‘The Esquimaux hunts consist of the different species of the fox:— 
bine (very rare), cross, xed, silver, and white; bears, Barren Ground 
and Polar; beaver (a few); lynx (very fow indeed); minks, mar- 
‘tens, musquash (very numerous, but not many traded), wolves, 
swans, and a few muskoxen, ‘These animals (musk-oxen) are 
pretty numerous to the east and south-east of this, I never saw but 
‘one animal, however, on my before-mentioned journeys, although 
traces of them were not scarce, The Barren Ground Bear extends 
quito to the coast, and is not very scarce. I have during the last 
two years seoured four specimens (oxclusive of skins traded for the 
Company), which I have transmitted to the Smithsonian Institution. 
‘They will now, therefore, bo cnabled to ascortain if this bear be 
identical with the Ursus Arctus of Europe. I have also this spring 
forwarded three good specimens of the blue, and two of the white 
species of fox, which will probably also enable them to, decide 
‘whether or not the blue be a distinct, though an allied species, or a 
‘mere variety of the Vulpes lagopus, 

‘Many changes have occurred since you were last in the Mackenzic 
River District. ‘The tariff bas beon lowered, wages of men and 
Tndians increased; nearly all the posts have been rebuilt; ten, 
instead of fivo or six, boats now proceed to Portage La Tacho for 
onr outfits; the posts on the Polly River and on Frances Lake aban- 
doned ; Fort Selkirk pillaged; old Fort Norman carried off, rebuilt 
at the mouth of Bear River, next removed to the head of Castor que 
Acboulle, and now proposed to be tranaferred to the sito of old Fort 
Franklin on Great Bear Lake! Fort Rao established on Slave 
ako, Fort Anderson on the Beghula, A Protestant Mission esta- 
Blished at Fort Simpson (under Rev. W. W. Kirily), another at 
‘Fort Yoncon (Rev. R. Macdonald), with Catholic Missions already 
founded, or in course of being 0, at the posts of Resolution, Bae, 
Liard, Norman, Good Hope, and Pecl’s River; at the Rapid below 
Big Island, the Romish Bishop of the North (Monseigneur Grandin) 
thas erected considerable buildings, and this is to be the head- 
‘quarters of the Northern Missions; and nearly all the district 
‘officers are-now much interested in making collections in Natural 


History. 
; On thisihend I may mention that the Rev, Mr. McDonald of Yon- 
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con last year obtained, at a placo called “Kotloo” by the Indians, 
about 100 miles south-east of the post, ‘numerous animal fossils, 
some of the genus Bos, some of the Ovibos moschatus, and some 
Jaw-bones with teoth of the mastodon,” as he supposed, 





A third Paper was the following— 


8. On the portion of the Coast of Labrador between Blane Sablon Bay, 

in lat, B1° 20' x, and Cape Harrison, in lat. 68° x. By Captain 

BR, V, Haumrox, 2.8, lato of FLMLS. Vesuius 
‘Taz const of Labrador was rediscovered by John Cabot in 1497, 
having beon originally discovered by tho Scandinavians about the 
year 1000. It oxtonds from Cape Chidleigh, in lat. 60° x. at the 
‘entrance of Hudson's Bay, to the river St. John, in lat. 50°17! ., 
which forms the boundary between it and Lower Canada, and from 
thore to Blane Sablon Bay is under Canadian jurisdiction, tho zost 
of the coast being under the Goverment of Newfoundland. 

The land is for the most part composed of granitic rocks, gene- 
vally bare on tho summit of tho hills, which riso to a height 
‘varying from 500 to 700 feet, except in the vicinity of Sandwich 
amd Bsquimaux Bays, where they rise to a height of 1400 and 
1500 feet, and are never clear of snow, ‘Where not bare, the rocks 
are covered with soft springy moss to a depth of 8 or 4 feet, 
‘most fatiguing for walking over. ‘The Jower grounds near the 
sea (and I believe for somé distance inland) are almost covered 
with @ very dense growth of spruce-pino, almost impenetrable; 
‘and as very venomous musquitoes, and still more venomous black 
fies, are in myriads during the summer, nono but a fly-fisherman 
over penetrates more than 5 or 6 miles into the interior during 
that season. In winter the numerous lakes connected: 0’ one 
another by streams afford an easy method for the flapper to 
‘penetrate’25 t0:80 miles. From their account; the interior oountry 
is very similar to the sea-coast, but not so thickly'wooded. None 
of the rivers are navigable for anything but boats, 

Clinate—The climate of this coast, which corresponds to England 
in latitude, is very sovere: Ico does not leave it till June, in 
which months frosts are not uncommon. The ‘ponds are frozen 
over by the end of September, and the bays and inlets by Christmns. 
Patches of snow remain throughout the year in sheltered spots. 
In winter the sea is frozen over 20 miles from the land, 

‘Tho general temperature of the ses-ooast is rarely above 50° in 
summer, more generally 40° to 45°, the sea varying from 88° to 42°, 

; “2 
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In deep bays and inlets it is much warmer. Ihave known tho 
‘temperature of the air im Sandwich Bay as high as 76°in July, 
the water being 60°. At the head of Esquimaux Bay, 120 miles 
from the sea, it was quite warm in September; but in winter it is 
450° below zero occasionally. In these inlets, which aro sheltered 
from the cold fogs brought in by every breeze from the sea, and 
which add so materially to the dangers of navigation, spruce, 
{juniper, and birch trees are found of sufficient size to build vessels 
‘of 60 and 70 tous. 

Arctic Current and Iee—The great cause of the severity of this 
climate is the cold Arctic current flowing along its shores; which 
rings down immense floes of ice from Davis Straits every year, 
from March to June, and even July. ‘The enterprising sealers of 
Newfoundland reap rich harvest of young seals on these ficos, 
‘2 work as exciting and perilous as the whale-fishery, and, if suc- 
cessful, as Jucrative. 

Tn 1863 I was unable, in a steamer, to enter tho harbour of 
St, John, in Newfoundland, on the Ist and part of the 2nd of June, 
fan immense quantity of driftice having filled the harbour and 
neighbouring sea. Later in the same season it tookme from the 2nd 
‘tothe 18th July to go from the island of Fago, on the east coast 
of Newfoundland, to the Strait of Belleisle, a distance of 150 miles 
‘only, owing to an immense pack of ice, extending, from the report 
ofa sealer, 150 miles to the eastward and 100 miles to the north- 
‘ward of Newfoundland. Some of this ice, I think, must have been 
from Spitzbergen, as it was much heavier than any I have seen in 
Bafin’s Boy. ‘The French fishing-vessels which leave Franco in 
‘April were unable to enter their ports in Newfoundland till the 
middle of July, generally arriving there early in June. In 1864 
‘there was almost as much ice on the coast, but a fortnight earlier. 

‘Bergs-—During the last four summers an immense number of ice- 
pbergs, many of then $00 feet high and a quarter of a mile long, 
Shave also come down from Davis Straits. In 1661, for a distance 
of 400 miles, we never had less than twenty, frequently fifty in 
sight at once. I cannot estimate the number seen at Jess than 70 
or 800, In 1862, 200 were aground between St John’s and 80 
miles south of it for a month, but were not so numerous as the 
‘year previous on the Labrador coast. In 1863-64 the number 
hear the Jand was not so great, but vessels to the eastward of the 
‘Danks reported an unusually large number of bergs, and collisions 
‘were more numerous than usual. So much ice and so many 

gs have not been seen on the Newfoundland shore for fifty 

a, I think a clear-cut from Baffin’s Bay, similar to that in 
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1816-17, must have occurred, Last year would, I am convinced, 
hhave been an excellent one for Arotie exploration; and doubtless 
the present year will be 0, as the removal of so many (probably 
2000 or 8000) icebergs from the lower part of Baffin's Bay must 
give great facility for the drift-ice being blown out by the northerly 
‘winds, which prevail in that bay during spring. 

Fora.—Notwithstanding the severity of the climate, the land is 
not devoid of a flora. Besides the spruce, juniper, and birch trees, 
already mentioned, ceveral varicties of wild flowers bloom during 
the short summer; wild berries are also numerous and very 
abundant. ‘The most common aro the blue-berry, whortle-beny, 
partsidge-berry, and bake-apple: the latter is so called from its 
fasting like a baked apple, and resembles a white raspberry in 
appearance. Wild strawberries, currants, and raspberries, are found 
in sbeltered spots; the latter always spring up after a wood has 
‘deen burnt, although there was no traco of them before, Several 
‘varieties of fers are also to be found; but the most useful plant, 
which is very abundant, is the “Indian cup,” 60 called fromits shape 
(Z believe it is the English “Pitcher plant”), or Sarcenia pur~ 
‘pura; a decoction from the root being an admirable remedy for 
‘small-pox, only recently brought to the knowledge of our medical 
profession, but known to the Micmac Indians for many years, It is 
also used by the Labrador settlers for colds and rheumatism, 

‘There is also a small shrub, called “the Labrador tea-plant,” 
its leaves being used. when they are out of tea, 

‘The fishermen on their arrival, in June or July, plant potatoes, 
turnips, and young cabbage-plants, which come to maturity by the 
middle of August. 

Fauna—The fauna is composed principally of animals valuable 
for their fur:—the silver fox, whose skin is worth from 201, to 30%, 
the black fox, scarcely less valuable, red and white, foxes, martens, 
ables, otter, beaver, black bear, deer, and wolves. Forty to fifty 
pounds are frequently made by a winter's trapping. 

Ptarmigan, spruce and birch partridges, are numerous in winter, 
‘and in summer myriads of curlew, plover, several varieties of du 
‘and Canadian geese, breed in the interior, or in the numerous isl 
‘on the sea-coast. They are shot in great numbers when congregating 
for their southern flight in autumn. : 

Salmon and trout aro tho principal fresh-water fish. the, former 
weighing from 8 to 15 Ibs, the Intter eeldom exceeding 5; but in 
‘winter some are caught in the lakes, by ontting a hole in the ioe, 
weighing 60 or 60 Ibs. ; 

__ In Esquimaux Bay the white fish, which forins the principal food 
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of the Hudson's Bay Company’s servants, is caught. It more nearly 
resembles meat than any fish I have ever eaten. I am told the 
men who live on it stand more fatigue than those who live on 
flesh. 

Inhabitants-—Uninviting as the coast is, it possesses a resident 
population of British descent numbering about 1600, scattered in 
‘various localities, who earn a comfortable livelihood by cod-fishing 
in summer, trapping or sealing in winter. Their average earnings 
are from 701. to 901. a year. They are comfortably housed, and well 
supplied with the comforts of life, by traders, who barter flour, salt, 
meat, tea, éc., for their catch of fish, seals, de. ‘The wild indo- 
pendence of the life possesses charms that, in their opinion, moro 
‘than balance the comforts of a more civilized country. 

Esquimaue—There axe about 200 Esquimanx also, principally in 
tho vicinity of Esquimaux Bay or Hamilton Inlot, whero thoy 
‘employ themselves fishing and sealing. ‘Those who, like myself, 
‘are acquainted with the filthy condition of their countrymen in the 
‘Danish settlements of Greenland, will be astonished to hear that 
they live in comfortable wooden houses, like our own settlers; aro 
‘quite as cleanly in their habits, if not more so, ‘Those that I have 
‘visited: Tad as well-stocked @ dresser as could be found in most 
Bnglish cottages, and attention was paid to little omaments in their 
houses; they also dress as the English do. 

Tn 1863 I christened a child, and was offered ten shillings for my 
fee, which I requested might form a commencement for the young 
Jady’s dowry. Many, if not most, can read and write. ‘Their 
grave-yard in Eaquimaux Bay was nicely kept; every grave had a 
cross, or neat wooden tablet, with a suitable inscription. The fol- 
Jowing ‘was ‘the best specimen:—“To the memory of Mary Best, 
aged 3 months, 25 days— 

“Thou wast like the dew-drop shaken 
From the leafy sheltering bougls 
‘Zo the earth; in mercy taken, 
’ ‘None admite or see thee now.” 
‘Bote of the other inscriptions were nearly as good. 

“Mountaineers. —The interior is inhabited hy scattered tribes of 
fmountaineer Indians, a branch I believe of the Creeks. They 
barter the productions of the chase with the Hudson's Bay Com- 
ffany, assembling in considerable numbers in August at North- 
‘West River, near the head of Esquimaux Bay, which then resembles 
‘a fair. Many Esquimawx are there at the same time, when the 
‘ireb-bark cange of the Indian, and graceful seal-skin kéyoek of 
“the Bsiquimaux may be seen floating together. se 
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Tt may not be uninteresting here to mention an incident that 
occured last spring. About sixty Indians from the vicinity of 
King's Post, belonging to the Hudson's Bay Company in Canadian 
Labrador, crossed over the Strait of Belleisle to the west coast of 
Newfoundland, and stated that, in consequence of the hunting. 
grounds of the tribe being almost exhausted, they had come to 
oxplore the intorior of Newfoundland. Should their report be 
favourable, as I havo no doubt will be the case, the remainder of 
the tribo, about 300 in number, were to follow in the autumn, 
‘They asked particularly if any Micmacs wore in the vicinity, and 
were in great dread of them. 

‘The Micmacs are a xather mumorous tribe, inhabiting Nova 
Scotia and Capo Breton Island. Formerly’ they were numerous in 
Newfoundland, now there are only a few on the south coast; they 
could not, therefore, have had any direct communication with 
Labrador for years, if ever: the dread entertained of thom by these 
‘mountaineers must, thorefore, bo traditionary. I attribute it to an 
intercourse formerly existing botween the ancestors of these moun- 
taineers and the Red Indias of Newfoundland, before their extinc- 
tion by tho Miomacs, who, although a very inferior race, from their 
intercourse with Europeans, obtained the overwhelming advantage 
of firearms, and were also occasionally aided by our settlers. Mr, 
Peyton, of Twillingate in Newfoundland, a very old settler, who 
accompanied Buchan in his attempt to communicate with the Red 
Indians, had one of thom an inmate of his house. From hit Mr. 
Peyton learnt that his tribe communicated with other Indians across 
the Straits of Belleisle, whom he called ‘ good ” Indians—the Miemaos 
being the bad Indians. ‘Tho Red Indians were a superior race to 
‘the Micmacs and Mountaineors. ‘Theso tribes when Christianized 
are, I believe, invariably Catholios, while the Esquimaux are all 
Protestants. In mentioning the lattor tribe, T have said nothing 
of those in the vicinity of the Moravian settlement to the north 
of Cape Harzison, which I have not visited. ‘They number over 
2000, 

‘The valuable cod, herring, and salmon fisheries afford Iucrative 
employment to from 40,000 to 50,000 people from the middle of 
June till the beginning of November, and for which the numerous 
harbours and erecks on the const are 60 admirably suited. Nearly 
30,000 people from Newfoundland come up every year,—in many 
cases the whole family, from grand-parents down to infants, ‘Their 
vessels are securely moored for the suinmor and deserted : the orews 
retum to the dwellings they have odcupied year after year, and in 
‘some cases generation after generation; repair the damages done to 
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their dwelling-places and fishing-premises during the winter; Iounch 
their boats; the able-bodied men commence fishing for cod, returning 
to the shore when full; the fish are split, cleaned, salted, and dried 
‘by the old people, wonien and children. In good seasons the Isbour 
is very severe, but the recompense proportionally large. When not 
‘paid by shares, the wages of shen are from 42. to Sl. a month and 
their keop—an expensive item, as the Newfoundlander lives well, 
‘and, like all fishermen, is improvident. Should the cod-fishery fail, 
the herring, which is later, is quite as lucrative, butmore precarious: 
it is equal to the best Scotch herring, but, from not being as well 
cured, is not s0 profitable, To deecribe the various methods of 
fishing would be long and uninteresting. 

‘Americans, Nova Scotians, English and Jersey houses, employ the 
remainder of the men engaged in the trade. Without custom-house 
returns from Spain, Brazils, Italy and Portugal, where the greater 
part of the catch is sont direct, it is impossible to estimate the value 
of the fisheries; but I consider them equal to those of Newfoundland, 
‘and the exports from that island vary from 1,000,0001. to 14,000,000. 
annually. 

‘The firm of Hunt and Henly, of London, alone ship from 20,000 
to 25,000 quintals of cod annually to foreign markets, worth from 
18,0001. to 25,0001, besides salmon, which they preserve fresh to 
{the value of from 40001. to 6000L They employ about 250 people 
jn the trade, and there are many merchants more Jargely engaged. 
I cannot estimate the capital employed at less than 1,000,000. 
6000 or 7000 boats, each worth 201, are employed. 

‘Except during the visit of a man-of-war, this large number of people 
is without any legal power to apply to; but disputes of a serious 
nature are rare, and much to their credit be it said, Sunday is 
invariably observed as a day of rest by all, and in many places 
oom has been set apart for Divine worship. 

‘Till 1848 the coast had never been visited bya clergyman. In 
that year the present hard-working, energetic Bishop of Newfound- 
Iand paid it a visit, and seeing how greatly missions were needed, 
established one at Fortean, in the strait of Belleisle, and another at 
Battle Harbour to the northward ; and when he can raise funds for 
the purpose, it is his intention to establish another at Sandwich 
Bay, ‘The missions have done great good. An interesting nar- 
ative of his ordise was published by the Society for Promoting 
‘Chistian Knowledge. 

It may not be uninteresting to those who advocate the Greenland 
xoute for the Atlantio telegraph cable to know that the country from 
jhe head of Esquimaux Bay to the River Mingan, opposite Anticosti, 
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is an opon forest, traversed by Indians in ton or twelve days during 
‘winter, and but little difficulty would be experienced in carrying 
the wires across the land—very much less than through the dense 
pineforests on the south coast of Newfoundland, where the wires 
are constantly being blown down, 


Tenth Meeting, Apri 10th, 1865. 
SIR RODERIOK I. MURCHISON, x, 


Pnesewrarions.—S. 8. Hill, Hog. ; MC. Vincent, Eq. 3 Mr. Alderman 
Gitions 5 W. B. D’Atmeida, Bq. 

Exeonions—J. R. Aldom, Esq, Wod., PH. 
Frederick Ieard, Bsq.; Thos. Lampray, Esq. 
Beard Tyer, Boq., 0; MC, Vincent, Esq. 

Accessions 70 mae Linnany.—‘Travels in Pera and Mexico? 
(2vols.), by 8. S. Hill, Esq. ‘Travels in Siberia’ (2 vols.), by 
8.8, Hill, Esq. Both works presented by the Author. Continuations 
of ‘Journals,’ ‘ Transactions,’ &e. 

Acoesstoxs 1o THe MarRoow.—South America: Kaart van de 
‘Kusto van Guijana van Cajenne tot Demerary mit bijzondere plans 
van de Rivieren Suriname, Coppenhame, Corenfjin en Nickerie 
Lieut. 7, Vos, Amsterdam, 1845, with a book. America: ‘Tracing 
of part of Greenland coast, extending from Cape York to Hakluyt’s 
Island, drawn by Kalahievora (alias Erasmus York), partly from 
this own observations and partly from report. Ubersicht der in 
Potermann's Geograph. Mittheilungen 1855 bis 1864, enthaltenen 
Karten. A. von Peterman. London: Meteorological m, 
showing the daily elements throughout the year 1864, by 0. 0. F. 
Cator. Switzerland : Sheet 13 of Dufour's Atlas, 1864. German} 
Kart von, dem Grosshorzogthumo Hessen, Section Darmstadt. 
R, lndwig. 

‘The first, Paper was the followin, 
1. On the Climate of the North Pole and on Circumpolar Exploration. 
By W. E. Hroxsox, Esq. 

‘Tae object of the author was to prove, by the known direction of 
the isothermal lines of the globe, and tho favourable position of the 
polar areas with regard to tho sun owing to the inclination of 
the earth's axis and its diurnal motion, that the still prevalent 
notion of a maximum of cold at the Poles was quite erroneous. 
Distance from the Equator js not an aéourate measure for cold, as 
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‘the Equator itself is not a parallel of maximum heat. Sir David 
Brewster pointed out, as Jong ago as 1821, the probability of the 
‘thermometer being found to range ten degrees higher at the Pole 
‘than in some other parts of the Arctic circle, and this opinion has 
not been invalidated by any facts subsequently discovered. The 
summer climate must there be far more equable than that of tho 
North Temperate zone, and although the polar winter may be 
‘comespondingly equable in its severity, it will be zather a prolonged 
evening than a six months night, owing to the moon, when at the 
full, never setting and tho skies being irradiated by the Aurora 
borealis. ‘The Paper concladed by a stirring appeal for the resump- 
tion of Arotic enterprise on the route attempted by Parry in his 
Spitebergen voyage, showing how, with the advantages of stoam- 
power and accumulated exporienco, the attainment of the Pole was 
notamatter of great dificulty even by the gunboats of Her Majesty's 
navy, two or three of which might ammually bo sent to cruise about 
on the edge of the pack, with orders to run in for the Polar Sou 
should an opening in the ring of pack-ice opportunely present 
itself? 





‘Tho second Paper was— 
2. Op the best Route for North Polar Exploration. By. R, Mansuast, 
Esq, Secretary 2.6.8. 
‘Tux exploration of tho North Polar Region is a great object—an 
object worthy of the advocacy of this Socioty—most worthy of 
achievement by Bngland’s navy. We aro all agroed upon this 
point. Here thore is no divergence of opinion, But there happen 
to be two roads to the Polar Region, and it is most important that 
‘heir respective mefits should receive oll and careful consideration, 
In selecting a route for North Polar Exploration it is above all 
things necossary that it should be ono: which offers a reasonable 
assurance of attaining numerous valuable scientific results, besides 
examining an extensive area in the direction of the Pole. It can 
‘be shown that the scheme of exploration proposed by Captain 
‘Bherard Osborn indisputably secures these ends; and I submit 
hat no other shonld be substituted for it, unless it offers equal 
advantages. 
‘The’ second route, that by the Spitzbergen Seas, is advocated 
. by Genoral Sabine, Sir Edward Belcher, Admiral Ommaney, and 
Gopiain Richards. It was originally proposed by the President of 








< © 'iis Paper willbe printed entire in the Journal, 
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the Royal Society, who, I beliove, developed a plan for attempting 
it, Tt is intended to establish a base or depét in Spitzborgen, 
whence wellfound sorew-steamers may do battle with the pack to 
the northward, for two or three years if need be, until suocess is 
achieved. 

Jn considering the merits of the Spitzbergen route we must 
zeckon upon the Polar ocean being frozen over during the winter, 
except where the currents keep the ice in motion from time to time, 
and open such lanes and water-holes as aro known to exist off the 
coast of Siberia in February.* ‘Tho Gulf Stream, it is true, flows up 
Detwoon Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, and comes out again as a 
cold Arctic current; but if it cannot melt tho barrier of ico in the 
summer, it certainly will not cause tho existence of a warm navigable 
‘coean round tho Pole during the winter. An argument in favour 
of a warm Polar climate has also beon derived from the supposed 
influence of six months of mnoeasing sun-light. Scoresby Jong ago 
calculated that, at the summor solstice, the influence of tho sun on 
the surface of thie earth is greator at the Pole than at the Equator 
‘by nearly one quarter. But he’ points out that, on the sumo 
principle, the influence of the sun at 78° x. is only <'; loss than at 
the Pole, and alio much greater than at the Equator, Now, at 
78° x, the mean temporature of the year is 17° Fahr.: and ice 
is formed during nine months in the Spitzbergen seas, neither 
calm weather nor the proximity to land being essential to its 
formation, How then can the temperature farther north be entirely 
different? It may readily bo admitted that those parts of the 
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Axetic zone whore there is much land, such as Greenland and the 
Yioinity of the magnetic pole, are much colder than portions where 
there is a wide expanse of ocean ; but to suppose that this difference 
is so great as to affect the existence or non-existence of ice, is 
‘wholly inadmissible ; even if the Polar pack did not yield a tangible 
‘proof that ice is formed round the Pole. 

‘Young ice may be expected to form, so as to impede and even- 
tually to stop navigation, early or late in September, according 
to the season. In the spring this ice begins to drift south, and 
continues to do so during summer and autumn ; and the expedition 
taking the Spitzbergen route must force its way through it before 
the young ioe begins to form—otherwise the season for exploration 
is lost. 

‘The vital question now arises—what is the width and condition 
of this pack? Parry, in 1827, ascertained that it was at least 192 
miles in extent, by walking over it; and at his extreme northern 
point in 82° 45’ strong ice-blink was seen on the northern horizon, 
‘with a yellow tinge, which, according to Scoresby, denotes the pro- 
sence of field-ice. This was in the end of July. We may, there- 
fore, take its average width at that time to be about 250 miles. It 
‘may be much wider. This width no doubt varies in different years, 
according to the rate of southerly drift and the amount of rainfall. 

‘Between Spitzbergen and Greenland it has usually been found to 
bbe closely packed, and Sir George Back has told us that Buchan, 
who examined it carefully both in June and September, found no 
Jane by which to enter it, Phipps was equally unsuccessful. 
Between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla the pack edge bas also 
been examined by Barentz, Hudson, Wood, and Lutke. Hudson 
boldly attempted to enter it, but failed, and he examined its edge 
from the 9th to the 26th of June, when he reached the coast of 
Nova Zembla. Lutke also traced the line of the pack edge for a 
‘considerable distance, from Nova Zembla westward. 

Still it is hoped that the Polar pack between Spitebergen and 
Nova Zembla will be found loose and passable. This hope is based 
on the great advantage that steamers havo over sailing-vessels, und. 
‘on the presumed action of the Gulf Stream. It is certainly possible 
‘hat, in a good season, an expedition may here enter the pack under 
favourable circumstances. All then depends on the time that it 
‘take for vessels to force their way through it. Let us seo 
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upon what grounds we may caloulate the probable length of this 
detention, ‘The width of the Polar pack in the month of August is 
at least 250 miles, it may be much more ; that of the middle pack 
in Bafiin’s Bay is generally about 172. Now the average detention 
in Baffin’s Bay, caloulating from the time taken by the six expe- 
Gitions assisted by steam power (for wo may now leave sailing- 
‘vessels out of the question), has been 22 days. But by holding on 
to the land-ice very little ground is ever lost in Baffin'’s Bay, and 
tho existence of the land-fioe makes eventual success almost a 
certainty, while between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla there is a 
atifting pack with no fixed ico to assist navigation. 

‘Whe expedition by the Spitebergon route may, however, reason- 
ably hope to bore its way through the drifting pack under fortunate 
circumstances, and how much depends on good luck all Arotio navi- 
gators know well, in 40 days, so that, if it takes the pack in July, it 
‘will reach open water to the northward, if such exists, and if the 
pack is only 250 miles wide, towards the end of August, If an 
attempt is made to take the pack earlier in the year, it will of course 
‘be much wider and closer, and the detention will be proportionally 
longer. ‘There will then bo about a fortnight left for North Polar 
Uxploration, before the young ice begins to fori, It must be 
remembered that dense fogs prevail in summer, wherever there is 
a large surface of open water in the Arctic regions. Ifa navigable 
sea exists, however, valuable discoveries will be made in the hydro- 
graphy and marino fauna of the Polar area; but the generally 
‘admitted absence of land on that meridian precludes the idea of 
wintering in safety, and destroys all chance of obtaining many of 
‘the important scientific results which are expected from North Polar 
Exploration by Smith Sound. Some of the advocates of the Spitz- 
‘bergen route speculate on the existence of land, but the whole argu- 
ment in favour of that route is based on its supposed absence, This 
supposition is founded on the absence of iocbergs and of any mud or 
Abbris on the ice* ‘The argument is perfectly sound, so far as it 
‘4029, but the whole plan depends on conjecture and uncertainty. 

Now, contrast the arguments for the Spitzbergen route with those 
for the route by Smith Sound. This opening, discovered by Baftin 
jn 1616, is the true portal which leads to North Polar discovery ; 
and the Smith Sound route, or a system of exploration by sledge- 
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travelling, is accordingly advocated by Admizel Wrangell, the 
explorer of the coast of Arctic Siberia, by Sir George Back, by 
Admiral Collinson, by Sir Leopold McClintock, tho discoverer of 
‘tho fato of Franklin, by Captain Sherard Osbora, to whose paper we 
all listened with so much pleasure and attention two months ago, 
by Captain Vesey Hamilton, and by myself. 

‘We know that vessels, by sticking to the land-foe, can reach the 
“North Water” of Batiin’s Bay if they start suficiently early in 
the year. As for the whalers, there is not a single year, from 1817 
to 1649, in which one or more did not get through; and in five 
of the years the whole flcct reached the “North Water” in June, 
Out of 88 exploring ships that have gone up Baffin’s Bay since 
1616, not one has been lost, and not one has failed to pass through 
‘when these conditions have been observed. ‘The eases of the North 
‘Star, and of the Fox in her first season, have been alluded to, but 
oth these vessels xeached the ico too late in the year. Had they 
‘been at the edge of the ice early in June, instead of late in July 
and August, they would havo" succeeded. ‘This is certain; for in 
1649, the very year when the North Star failed in August, a whaler 
got into the “North Water” as early as the 12th of June. Ina 
note appended to this paper, I have shown that it may be certainly 
counted upon that two sorew-steamers.of 60 horse-power will get 
through the middle pack in about 22 days, and reach the “North 
Water.” When any Arctic ofticer objects to the Smith Sound route, 
on the ground of difficulty in passing through Melville Bay, it must 
‘always bo borno in mind that fe, tho objector, succeeded in over- 
coming that dificul 

‘The “North Water” means Smith Sound, for it always extends 
tothe entrance of that great opening. ‘Two gunboats, then, can 
caloulate upon reaching Cape Isabella, where one will winter, while 
the other will push farther to’ the northward, by keoping on tho 
westem or weatherside, and carefully avoiding that lee-shore on 
which the Advance was embayed.* Captain Inglefield, from the 
entrance of Smith Sound, saw open water to the horizon, stretching 
‘Ahrough seven points of the compass; and that gallant officer fally 
concurred in all that was said when Captain Osborn's paper was 
ead; adding, that “he believed it to be quite practicable to reach 
‘the Pole through that opening in the northern seas.” f 
"Phe exhilarating and delightful work of charging the ice in 
‘Melville Bay, cutting docks, chasing bears, and shooting looms and 
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dovekeys, while in the enjoyment of some of the most lovely and 
striking soenery that can bo met with on this earth, will bo ex- 
changed for on Arctio winter,* with its gorgeous skies, its genial 
followship, and its rounds of gaioty. Autumn deptts will havo 
deen Jaid out, and February will find the 120 officers and men full 
of onthusiasm, in high health, and ready for the hard, trying work of 
the travelling season, ‘The march towards the Pole will then be com- 
menced along the coast which strotches to the northward. This is 
the route originally recommended by Admiral Wrangell,t the great 
explorer of Arctic Siberia. Tt is the ronto co ably advooated by 
Sherard Osborn; and Captain Richards, who profers the Spitzbergen 
route for other reasons, has most emphatically told us that Smith 
Sound is tho best and surest way of reaching the Pole by sledges. 
‘From February to the ond of April the ico is always firm and fit 
travelling near the shoro: so that any tall of open water and xi 
ing ice from May to August is totally irrelevant, ‘The distance 
from Cape Parry to the Vole and back is 1000 miles, and, at the 
rato of about 10 milos a day, starting early in Februazy, the party 
will be back by the middle of May. 

We know that, from the fnrthest point reached by Dr. Kane's 
stoward, the land stretched away due north as far as the eye could 
yeach; and Mz, Arrowstaith places Cape Parry in 81° 50' ,, or 484 
rniles from the Pole. Now, Sir Leopold MoClintock says that, with 
the present knowledge of Arctio travelling, asingle sledge, without 
depits, could take 60 days’ provisions, and travel over 600 miles.$ 
‘Thus the furthest depét need only be 184 miles north of Cape Parry ; 
and there aro strong grounds for believing that land, or at least off- 
lying islands, extend for that short distance at least. Give us only 
184 miles of land north of Cape Parry, and a slodge-joumey to the 
Pole is a matter of calculation, if performed during the winter and 
early spring. ‘The discovery of the North Pole by this. route does 
not depend upon a drifting treacherous pack, upon the opening or 
closing of leads through the ice in the right direotion, or upon a 
theoretical Polar basin, as is the onse in the Spitzbergen soas. By 
the Smith Sound route it is.a certainty, so far as human calculation 
can make it so. Sir Leopold McClintock has brought the art of 
Arctic sledge-travelling to such perfection, that this may bo affirmed 
with perfect truth. ‘That great explorer, who has passod six winters 
amd ton summers in the Aretic regions, and who hes walked over 














* For a completereply to those who ‘eck, in Dr, Kano’e experience for an 
objection to Smith Sound as a place for wintering, seo Capaia Osborn's oper, 
Ph; Band 15 (note). 

+ See ‘Jonraal ofthe Roysl Geographical Society? vol. xii p. 19 (1848). 
+} Me adds that Sn along journey of tis kind men would best Cogs. 
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many thousands of miles, would go from Cape Parry to the North 
Pole and back with ease; and if any one supposes that he is so 
destitute of resource as to be stopped by a lane of water, all I can 
say is—they do not know him. 

‘Much has been said about the impossibility of dragging heavy 
‘boats over the ice. All who are acquainted with McClintock's sys- 
tem of travelling know well that the idea of doing so would never 
enter his head. ‘He would probably supply each sledge with a very 
ight India-rubber boat, in the event of so very improbable a con 
tingeney as that open lanes of water would be met with, on thi 
meridian, between February and April. Such obstacles would not 
stop him, If a great navigable ocean is arrived at during those 
months, then of course his progress will be arrested. But, at the 
same time, a great discovery will have been made, and his re- 
searches will be tumed into other directions, leading to results of 
equal value and interest. 

Captain Richards has told us that it will take 70 men and 7 
ledges to push on the foremost sledge to the Pole (I think Sir 
Leopold McClintock would only require 5), but he added that 
siothiig else of any sort can be done. Are then the remaining 50 
‘officers and men to be doing nothing all this time? Are the depot 
‘patties, as they retarn, to remain idle? Assuredly not. The extended 
party will discover the North Pole, while the rest of the expedition 
jis engaged in scientific observations, and in explorations in other 
directions. ‘The northern side of the great glacier-bearing continent 
of Greenland will be carefully examined, as well as all the land to 
the westward. Is nothing, too, to be done during the second sum- 
mer season? We may rely upon it that immense results will be 
ensured by the exertions of explorers wintering for two seasons in 
‘Smith Sound, that every branch of science will be enriched by their 
abours, and that, even if success is denied them in their endeavour 
‘to reach the Pole, their achievements will repay the expenses of the 
expedition a thousand-fold, add rich material to the store of human 
Knowledge, and be a credit to the British nation. 

‘Phe measurement of an aro of the meridian to the northward of 
80%, is one of the great desiderata of science. This can only: be done 
mp Smith Sound. It is not a subject to be touched upon lightly ; 
fow people are fully aware of its difficulties, and of the extreme 
‘sceuracy which is absolutely necessary in the observations. Still it, 
isto be done. It alone would be worth the despatch of an expedi- 
‘ion, and here alone can the work be performed. On Spitzbergen 
‘gai.aro may be nieasured from latitude 76° to 80°, while in Smith 

‘ ‘oue Wessel will winter near Cape Isabella in 78°, and the 
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other near 82°. Tt has been suggested that valuable work may be 
done in Spitzbergon by the depot party, while the exploring vessels 
aro in the pack; Dut this is all beaten ground, visited by yachts- 
‘men in the summer, and it is already occupied by a Smedish soien- 
tiffe oxpedition. 

‘To sum up. ‘Tho Spitzbergen route offers, in the event of success, 
‘a chance of reaching the Pole, and the opportunity of exploring the 
‘supposed Polar basin; but everything must be done very hastily 
during the brief navigable season. In the event of failure, and wo 
‘must always be prepared for it, the vessels will have accomplished 
nothing. ‘They will havo beon a month or two struggling in tho 
pack, and will at last be drifted out again, or smashed. to piecos. 
Tn 1863 a Russian expodition, commanded by Lioutenant Werangel, 
consisting of two vessels, went up botween Spitzbergon and Nova 
Zembla; the vessels were beset in the ico, and both were lost. 

‘The Sniith Sound route, on the other hand, offers the discovery 
of the North Pole, of the northern side of Greenland, of the land to 
the westward, and all the numerous results ini every branch of 
science which have been expected from a North Polar Expedition. 
Moreover, the explorations will be mado by sledges, and therefore 
carofully and thoroughly. In the event of failure in securing the 
main object, all the other results will be attained; so that, under 
any circumstances, good and useful work will be done. 

By the Spitzbergen route there is the bare chance. of doing 
little, by the Smith Sound route there is the certainty of doing 
much. 

A think, therefore; that there ought to be no doubt as to. the 
youte by Smith Sound being the best. ‘Then, again, the Smith 
Sound route will be absolutely safo, the vessel near Cape Isabella 
being within perfeotly easy reach of the Danish. éottlement of 
Upomavik, I do. not wish, it to be supposed that there'is. no indi= 
‘vidual danger to those who may, or I should rather say.who,havec 
gallantly come forward to serve in a Polar expedition of discovery. 
On the contrary, it will bo a sorvico requiring great powers of 
endurance, courage, ‘and self-reliance of a high order, and indo- 
titable resolution. But it is the desire to overcome difiicultie’ and 
dangers, and to emulate the deeds of former naval worthies,, which, 
induces men to voluntecr for such sorvics. Suffice it to say. that 
‘the’ climate is the healthiest in the world, and that a retreat from 
Staith Sound to the Danish settloments in summer is perfectly easy 
and, devoid of danger. 

OF the safety of the Spitzbergen route so much cannot be said ; 
but anxious as T am to seo something done, I shall bo the last to 
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well upon its dangers. I will merely repeat what a Greenland 
whaling skipper once said: “ When you have hold of the Iand-ico— 
there you are! but when you are in the pack—where are you?” 
‘Pho Smith Sound zoute, I maintain, is the one which offers results 
most worthy of this country. If the solution of the greatest geo- 
graphical problem that remains to be solved, if the achievement of 
thoso discoveries in every branch of science which have been pointed 
‘out, are not considered worth the expenditure of so trifling a sum as 
will be required—an expenditire which would be richly and 
abundantly repaid—the character of the English people must bo 
strangely altered. But, Sir, Iam confident that, when the subject 
hhas reosived fall and fair consideration, the public opinion of the 
country will approve the completion of North Polar discovery, and 
‘that the Government will bow to that decision. When it is remom- 
bored how beneficial are the indirect advantages invariably derived 
from voyages of discovery, an interest will be felt in them, even by 
men who do not personally appreciate their scientific results. I 
know this from letters that have been received from all quarters by 
Sherard Osborn and myself; I know it from the numerous volunteers 
‘gilt have come forward; I know it from the generous and cordial 
support which this great project has received from the whole daily 
‘and weekly press, with three exceptions. Let the result be what it 
aay, you, Sir, and the Fellows of this Society, will have the satis- 
fuotion of feeling that you havo done your best to promote a great 
_ national undertaking, whieh, if not done by this generation, will 
assuredly bo achieved by the next. 
T only wish that Sherard Osbom could have been here to perform 
1 tack which. I have so unworthily attempted; and, Sir, I cannot 
conclude without expressing my deep regret that we are at this 
time deprived: of the advice and co-operation of that greatest of all 
living Aretic explorers, the discoverer of the fate of Franklin—Sir 
‘Leopold MoClintock. 





‘Aer the reading of the papers, the Pazamoasn thus addressed the Meet- 
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oc te thi tine dang thie Senin your stenten bit Yo 
‘led to the subject of s North Polar Expedition, When this subject was 
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relative merits of each ronte; but, whilst they differed es to the best and 
easiest lino of research, they one and all adhered to their advocacy of tho 
serch, | Not one of thc doubisd it eat, whit thy al raed ate 
prospéot of thereby reviving a. spinit of enterprise and adventure among otr 
atzen. stato this ffom the chair adviedly, bases a yexy” dient 
version of what really took plaos has appeared’ elsewhere, ‘To-bight, tho 
respective advantages of thon tvo prleots have baa again trovght ba you 
in two memoirs, ‘In the frst of these, Mr, Hickson, reasoning both upon 
nomaical and fsothermal data, has ooniended that the watery region imme- 
diately around the North Pole must have a more tempered olmate than’ the 
Yand-locked and intensely cold tracts in which Prankiin was lost, Nov, it 
the unset portion of tho publ ca only by dina of tho yes it 
entertains, that the projected expedition ts destined to gointo a region of grea 

cold oven ‘than that in which Franklin's ships wore beset, simply because it is 
further north, and can be mado to understand: that, on tho contrary, whther 
the expadition goos by one routo or the thor, a more tamporate climate will bo 
rot with near the Pole, as caused by a much greater breadth of water, thea 
xnuch of tho opposition which has been raised in carta ilbinformed quarters 
fgainst this our geographical projeot will bo dispelled, Irespective of the 
fuatronomieal cause mooted by Mr. Hickson, T beg, on my part, to support his 
‘elie, and that of Dr. Petermann, in the existence of a Polynia, or set around 
the Pole, by tho following considerations :—dst. he feat has boen well sacar 
fained ly Pany, Scoresby, and other voyager, chat every portion of the 
floating pack-ico north of Spitaborgen is made up of frozen gen-water only, 
nt @ traoo of those icebergs, carrying locks of rock and terrestrial 
remains, which float down Batis Bay from the glaciers on the cosst of 
Groealahd. “A still greater profision of such iosbergs, carrying eretio 
looks of stone and much déirs, crowd, as {8 well known, the Antarelio 
Sea, and are carried far northward. from the South Pole, towards which 
lofty fce-clad mountains, rising to 26,000 fest above the sea, wero proved 
to ‘occur by Sir James Ross.* Tn’ the absence, thoreore, of all auch 
ergs and blocks to the north of Spitzbergen,. Mr, Hickson ‘has, tink, 
‘atfonally inferred that the region around the ‘North Pole must be mainly 
coupad! Uy water. Badly. Tonld remind the Soutty that the northern 
shores of Siberia teil the samo tale. or, in thelr vast expanse ({.. about a 
moiety of the earth's ciroutaferenos in thote Arotio latitudes), the same absence 
of fonberg or arate Bonk, oof anything which can ave ben read rom 
seat or lofty masses of land on tho north, has been ascertained, he pho- 
emo, i aor, jb posbly the same a itl fo the north of Stabe, 
Srdly. As a geologist, 1 bog to point out that this absence of erratic blocks in 
Nortiicr Siboria has existed from that remote glacial peried when much larger 
.tracia of Northam Europe were ocoupied by glaciers than at the present day, 
‘and. when far larger breadths of country were wnder the eea.- ‘Thus, I have 
‘Sept ety fm Scere pad nd vie 
tr in ‘from Scandinavia and were in 
their present positions (then ses bottom), in Norther Germany and Fnssia, 
On the other hand, I no sooner erossed the Ural Mountains into Siberia, than 
in the very same parallels where such quantities of granitio and other erratio 
northern blocks abound in European Russa, not a vestige of them was to be 
seen, Other observers havo extended this observation over the whole width of 
Siberia; and hence itis evident that, inasmuch as the northern part of that 
aormous region was submstine at the same period as Northern European 
‘ati 0 Je fellows that then, as now, no glaier-clad mountains existed et or 
rear the North Pole; and that theo, as now, s Polynia, whether open-or 






































* See diagram sketches exhibited by Commander Davis. 
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fozen, mast have existed there. Athly. I beg to call attention to the stiking 
Phenomena broaght to light by the observation of the celebrated Russian 
Explorer Middendorf, as a decided proof that the cold is greatly moderated in 
‘sdvanciag from Sitera towards the Nor Pole, In passing northwards over 
‘the vast masees of land which constitute the great region of Northern Siberia, 
td whch ao sks end eainly stile be fund, on mashing the, Arete 
Oona, tbat the Log. prmantory of Tey, whish Jets cu for sme datas 
Cowands the North ole, Sanked on either side by frozen se, exhibited quite 
Miothes pets end that f-tess were even growing upea it thongh nothing of 
TRovurt wis fe existence for enormons distances to the south. Now, a for 
{he fasons Just given, dere can be no great and lofty masses of Tand ‘eat tho 
Masts ole, go we so actually that where the water does largely preva the cold 
Waetaally much modiged ia the Polar Sea. We have oaly, therefore, to 
ope the best plan for reaching the Polyniact this induction. In his Memoir, 
Siesta as (rf i end Soe 

peat advantages to bo gained by adhering to 
find that, by sledging along tho west 
georraphy of that enormous, snow-clad 
Sreny important adaitions will be made to 
‘which eataot be oxpoctad to be met with on the 
tion tothe north of Spitaborgeo. 
acoomplished Seoretary. 
segment put 

avigators, for 
‘With their present great means and 9 
eae ere gest canger to be encountered in this projected expedition, it 
Beli Indeod be oaly an additional stimalas to our brave examen; bat, as & 
hatter of fact, there have been many fewer losses of life in the Arctic or Ant- 
Wtc ea thea in other quarters of the globe over which silors are bound to 
Trane SGetloman, we are not here calla upon fo expres cur opinion asa body 
Teofesour of one thcther plan of reaching the North Pee, It will b for the 















"The President, then rad the flowing extracts from altar he bad fat 
routhad fo tady Patio, dated Madd, Apel Oth — bi 


© Mir-pean Sm Rovestox,— 


Although I have little doubt you know from some of our rautual 





{frionds that they have written to men the subject of the Polar Expedition, yet 
faa tat Eo ine al yo Sow rey ely Tegate ih 
the fort, and how earnestly I wish it ay be realised. For the credit 
wea Totour of England, the exploration of the North Pole shoaia zot be left to 
{iby otber country. It's the Dirthright and jas inheritance of thore who Have 
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“Tam sending you thes lines because donot with you to think it posible 
that my tntorest Gn flog in anyting comected with Areic enerpies and 
thonghy abst sad memciis ofthe pest mae me feel acme sekene of heat at 
therevivaefthequedton, Thavestmggiel galt Chat weakness andovereme 
ies the more oo sath lst words had ina fareell eter fram ou dar fend 
‘shor, wten os the eve of his dopasture or Inde, wer to enghge my earnest 
tympuiiy in this now eterprise, T-woul,indeod, be unretnmbl, afd tah 
Eten if the fats my da ata and hs eomasione were fb 
Zade at efcial objeto to all fate Arctic exploration, hey met wit the 
“nhappy end which too ofen befall the planets of tentaive and dangers 
tenterpe, Bub thay rat slone nit evil. calamity, very stocteiog” 
‘xpolidog lod with Vetter shi, belle equipments, beter chart, belts 
sippors and with ever-inerasing knowlege; and tte 3¢ has appt that 
2o baval service ot the faa of tho plabe exit on tho avery a0 fow 
‘states as that in tho Poar‘aeax Yow have justly aid, tbat cin tbo prox 
{mod expadiion no auch calamity can bo Graded for as no sualogy to tho 
Eso of Hankin: Tean hardly bowroog in tliving hat whoever commande 
fhe expedition (and I have ile doubt who tht man wba), sould have his 
orn nay ingueatter Who so ell sito ag ho who as Foro, 
snd with whom rico iste one thing that wil be to feat of Bs judge 
ment 











“ Jane Paanxutn” 


Contain Ivocarman sid that it appeared fo him tht the question now 
voter disosion was, wich is the tyfat and shores rout to the North 
Tote? When last hal the opportnity of spring with seterenco to Capt 
Shorrd Osborn’ paper be sui ine fonaered fe vas gute pratt fa 
fetch the North Tule'by Smith Sounds Having sled into Srnth Sound 
Timea tog econ open weer befor hm he sould be fief his clone i 
idol declare that he tlleved tht apa to be oavignle It 0 ba 
Sowere, tat a gle drove iin ovt of ft." He fle bound to say tat Wf ths 
tur of fhe command tan expedition overs made tim, and be were tld 
Sind fis way by tho sft ot abortat route 10 the North Bol, be oud 
Finis fobs Splat ad rth ent in of al fad 

Polo by Hatis's Bay aad Simith Sound, the distance fram London is 4000 
sir Lon Nery aby te Ste one Snare 
Fe 250 mies upon one sie of Sptzerge, and 2400 snes pon, the otter 
‘Duero he edd soy no mor aa fo wit tbo shorter rule Now aes 
ihe quction as to lego he afer owe, ‘Those who bare pased hong 
Metis Doy ns bead Gone on tee ditt expeliooy, well ow ws ie 
ies eh ie uk cy ve ul doer Syd peg 
Sint is impossible‘ get beyad nortan pot. Me. Mate ben alee fo 
fh, mumbee of expetifone Yaa howe pant through: Mavile. Bay but 
Gang out of th expeditions win be (Coptaia tngied) commanded, te 
{Seminar (wbo bad made fory-tvo repages to Gremland) declared thet be 
ad over son euch an abundango of cet ther as upon tnt orcason, "We 
Tanst adn that there esta ieulty there, Ir the expeition which sot 
{beach the North Pole by Smidh Souad sould go fn state etch year, and 
Shout encoter sar disadvantages in getting through Melvile Bey, be 
{stot whee is, he mfty and cortanty of int ule? “Ho would pu the 

estonia another form,” Let ve suppose the ships ave got rough Mile 
an Have reached Sith Sound." Ail the who bave vsted tht lacs 
elie that they or an open sea eer em. Woat the argument 
‘Granted hy Ms, Marsbamn ake poperapon that ery abject? He sayy, 
{rent murgable oean i stived ti tote ment then of Sure his Progress 
Sii'teareatod" hat rene fo aay, tho expedition ill come to an nd 
{ho ship having been plcol in wintor gears in Stith Sonn ean peed no 
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farther, Because a great ocean is discovered. Dr. Kane placed his ship"near 
Saith Sounds Havas aot able fo proceed ons eleging expdiin, but be 
Sent his stowerd, Morton to reach the highest latitude atttatlein that nlgh~ 
Eouvhoodj and Morton's descupton was that be held alge open so 
vs if rue Aso un of Selo rig tae oe 
tens if ho clodging expedition speten of ty Coplnin Sberard Osta, of eves 
» Hels nsf, ie hat Pott why tee ie Fr 
Ses tow are they to seat tho Pole? Moreover, we bave fom Von Wangs, 
iS wet fom Gilera with the cbc: of reaching the Pole, ordancn of 
opr Son Which chge hum to tem, Pro Sir Edvard Bester we 
‘foc at wien he tive st the norduramet point of Welingtn Chain) 
tu open sn was Gcovered by him. 
MiSs aay is Z 
iain Isousrreup {2 May. Tosledge over that open ss eenifit 
froven, i fia rth ey and dng ‘Dr, Petermann sugges that 
‘Mare ship Suould be ent to Hamroerfs, and, having eoled ther, that 
Should tet sail tthe northward. Whom have we ‘o_suppert us by tol 
Sridenco ts Dis henry? Why, te gatetof Arete navigator Sr Band 
ig, whe fe ag ea byte operant ron the Norse 
proceed ‘by sedges, and, bovigg, travelled a number of days on te fo, 
Fecbel that open Soein bot won then oilged te abandon tho expen. Tf kc 
could bave attained one dogce more, he would Lave cbtaied Yor hime and 
{5 followers the Govennaeat reward of 6000. He was cliged to slandou 
‘ ice was dtiving to the southwards, He said 
Iie taight have sailed to the latitude of 62 “without touching foe, and 
theo: "He heels stpoet dat 
sp tat ould bare 
























of sailing and tracking the ay ful 
Steamers that ean go into the Arctic regions, He (Captain Inplefld) bad 
been twice in ship that had broken Sarough ico T2 and 14 feet in thick 
nest. ‘Tho fer of aok-es, By which a ship mht be detained in pasiog from 
Spitsbergen to the North Pola, is a bugbear. ‘That ice can be penctratel, as 
oss penetrated the fce of the Antartio Seas, with sailinz-lips, which in the 
same manner was declared by others to bo impenctrable ico, yat ho sled 
many hundreds of miles through it, There is one other fostanco. which 





‘may be quoted. ‘The surgeon of tho tude of 
801, "Ho declared that there was an open sea before him, and that if they 
had , the vessel could have reached the Pole. it is quite prac- 


roseded ‘he 
Babb to attain he Foo by this aerer and ener toate, Wil mga to 
{he atestion ef cost: Parry's expditin, ext oat in Gays when things wero 
ieiere espera tg tytn a, cat the Goveramen 077 he 
Sie eo ay aly raha eee 
ris oery ‘a Toomey could provide for Owe 
Bats ballot cul 10,00. fa the present cso tbe expedition. ould be 
Teriouned im sx wesky; the Pole coslt be reached, and te objects of the 
Secs goet that Une, Whe we pa hong Sma Soon, te 
dn tone Gout that the expen mst fein there fora winte if ot for 
sd it might hapyen that. he exploring pnsy would bave fo retreat in 
ot Hane id and shandon the ip.” He we quite cue that these 
> lave’ attended to éverything tt bas ‘aod wiitien upon this 
Tillage a tlaing tt the mitt seers ete by Site 
mpi ofthe Adsl tod who bed oe opperanty, mos 
aly tad who hod the epporauity, 03 
Wlceming whet were te opinions of ll valour upon 
ea who sivooid, sot en'y by his roles, bat thi pose, 
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tho search for Sir John Franklin—was in favour ofa v 
reach tho Pole, He had uly to mention the name of Sit 
‘enlist the sympathy of those who were pres 
inan's opinion ought fo havo great weight with, iat. 
qestahComnander J E- Davis ty sald thet bad not De, Pelemann, in 
ving the attention of the Royal Geographical Society to the subject of reaching 
{hel Bat by te Bptaberpensoaty dra neon snd adel sarge 
rents by a comparison with the Southem Polar Regions where he, Staff-Coni= 
ander Davis, had served tudor Sir James Ross), be should not have ventured 
to address the meeting, not belug an Arctio man; but as no Aretio man could 
fail to take a grat interest in geographical discovery in the Antarcio Regions, 
0 it might readily be belioved that lie took a deep interest in Arete discovery, 
and having mixed much with men who had rendered themselves. famow 
fn Arctic travel, he hed naturally imbibed some of their enthusiasm, al 
wished most eaimestly to seo an expedition start for tho North next ‘year. 
‘The President lind drawn tho attention of the Sooioly to the necessity of au 
expedition to the Southern regions, to observe tho trast of Venus in 1862, 
he thought it absolutely necessxy that inen should be educated to meek 
iremont, for tho North is ‘the School to prepare a. man for th 
University of the South. In some respects Dr. Potermann was not happy in his 
comparison —in somo his arguments were sound; the South Pole (possibly 
continental) is theroughly open to tho rat cons; th North on the ot, 
‘on one sia mass of islands, the straits between which are affected by stro 
‘uments, but on all sides surrounded by land, and thus cutoff from the influence 




















«of the grent ocean: conditions as widely soparated as the Polos themsclves, 


On to oter hand, no doubt exists but that Inge quantities offs ave formed 
in both inthe winter near the Pole whichis sng tneks up and Gris 
{eons the agater ong Doory ieoweets a ove Iteeda thong 
‘hush iis BU ae ponte, fut inh i potrted lds fcompaatrely 
Ses er fats Plc to wk tori, a bs 
sould "be undemood, in comparative sense, ag” hat which woul top & 
Yeua—os would be au oF wall i would’ be a Darier to a must. 
epson we, tat ts penpaae op Weer wich sbgpel Wan Cone, 
tion a, thatthe pends fey bier wiih # . 
TBlinplaate, tod edbey was sty nolling mote Cit ary) pets 
into which, with unfortified vessels, it would not be pradent to venture, 
Ter We Visewner. end tbo athe auf go sopped, ere bo gure fi ens 





* an Aularotio pack than Dr. Kanes vessel, the Adwance, was “fit to look at su 


foeberg;" and even had the Vincennes been fortified, Lieutenant Wilkes, 
‘without the previous eduction, would havo hesitated 43 take the pack : bad 
The possessed both, in all probability he would have haa the honour of dis- 
covering that lange fraot of country now beaving the namo of our Queen, 
Ses with the Knowledge that these extensive packs forming near the sboro 
in the winter, and dniting from it in the spring, through which it would 
‘bo abselutly heoeasary to foros a way to gin comparatively clese water—the 
sontdens ho felt in nal gael ty experience in a thousand ht with 
the foc, and with a good ship under him, that caused Captain Ross not 
to hesitate » moment in entering the eek, ‘on. the principle of “nothing 
entare, nothing have,” and without ‘which knowledge oven he would bave 
Teen farmed back at every pointy. go that itis seen that the ice usually 
called a besir, met with in about 62° is simply pack-ie, heavy and extensivo 
itis tete, but which, entared and passéd through, leads—notto the Pole, but 
southward to the real barier. ‘This batier commences to the eistrard, at the 
‘westem point of Vitoria Land, and rous nearly west for upwatds of 400 miles, 
‘rono-ttefth the circumference ofthe Polo itsl, in latitade 783°, and i from 
Y50 to 180 feet high. Westward of the startngg point, ‘Cape Bind, no Tad 
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‘whatever was seen, and such was the clearness of the atmosphere, that, bad 
tu tnt proviso ducer tay cll wel have seni ty to ghy 
as ously discor ve seen it 
Sites off "he whale of tis tai "was of ihe sume ual’ charter, 
excepting at the western extremity, where it was more broken in the feos} 
this is where the highest Southern latitude was atiained. If a comparison were 
to be drawn between the North aud the South, it must be that some 
fch barrier would be found in the Nort, though in higher latitude, and 
thea the argument of an existing Polar Sea, or open sca round the Pole, must 
falto the ground, His opiuin was that of Dr Retermamn, ve» tit the 
ico which stopped Parry and others northward of Spitebergea, was peck-ce, 
‘which must be boldly entered and passed through, and then open water, similar 
to that in the south, would be found. In the case before us, two routes have 
Veen proposed for attaining the same object, viz, to reach ihe North Pole of 
the earth, and to extend geographical research around it; snd in pointing out 
the ‘weak points of one route, it was more to establish the feasibility of 
the other then for any other purpose. ‘The question was, bad Captain 
Sherard Osborn mado his caso good? He (Captain Davis) thought. not. 
‘Captain Osbora commenced with the axiom that his starting point for 
‘the Pole is fom Cape Pary, and ho at once takes oxo of his ships to 
‘that point, for be sid, “I secnpt this as the distance (viz, 484 miles) 
wwe have to deat with.” Should be be baulked in that, af in all pro- 
‘ability he would, and not able to get further north than the Advance 
Aid. (for Kane describes the ies to the nortaward of bis position as solid), be has 
‘another 200 miles to add to his distance from the Pole, or dcuble thet distance 
to travel fn going and retoraing. ‘Ths it woold be 1960 miles instead of 968, 
as stated by;him; and even granted that it be from Cape Parry, 
‘traveller yet bes traversed even that distance and beck in a straight line, for 
it would be just as casy to walk 

‘a leh line as what he propel, 
experience, anda glace a te 
is generally ‘necessary to 

of fie ters and expe lane fo te flowed 














also be granted that by te 
indy orner i“Agin, te waa maa 
as “Kanes »” without castiz itest reflection it 
‘tpl cate ora be might bs allowed stance 





itade of Cape Oonstivation haa to 
‘Permitted, to do the same with his extent of vision. With thee 


gps is orm st ie Bs Gucvees of ed waters and 
a a ‘be Tal 8 
oropen water, with the total uncertainty as to the nature of tho 
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coasts boyond Smith Stat, and which, were it to bo reasoned on fot staloey, 
‘would be similar to the latd to the southward, ext up into straits and isla 
he it not. deom Caplan Sheard Gabor’ plas the tat fr the stainment ot 
the objec in view (although mush maybe Gane on that route in geograpbial 
discovery), and cobseqently anust eon his vote (it of my valu) fe te 
Spitebergenroute, ‘hare was therea wide feld for dcovery, and ifthe North 
Weroatallsila to theSoath, atone pointoroter the baricea pack ie cale 
be penetrated ; and then, ifs direct path did not lead to the Pole, it would at 
least lead to a basrer similar to thet of the South, which woeld’ be quite 
satisfactory that the Pole could not be reached; for ifat all Hike the one in the 
South, he should like to ste the man that would get beyondit. Syitabergen would 
‘bo the starting point, to which place fow double wooden house, provision 
and boats ould be sent by a transport, to avoid foo heavily Loading th 
of the expodition on their voyage out and then in thelr Sal start for the 
North, they would leave es fully supe with every necessary from near 50° 
asi they that day lee Portsmouth harbour, ‘Tho wp, ata glance, will show 
danas Tor georalieal dicovery hey would bara, as it wer, 

Areto worid before them, A party loft at Spitebergen oould be elleoting 
selentife data, and Keeping a meteorological roglter in co-operation with the 
expalti, fam whic ralible reas woaid be obtel,foruo breach 
of seance would profit more by this voyage, altar geography, than meteorol 
fd its attendant handevalden, “he piysill geography of the ocean” Wise 
‘would not be given now for & series of thermomotsic observations of the sex 
furface in thoce regions, from which eould be canstructed a thermal cat, ant 
by the isothermal lines reason ty analogy of the themual state of the Pole 
tse? to aay nothing of the value of a series of deep-sea. observations in 
cemection vith them “hese obsurvations could not be obtained of any value 
in the Stmits of Smith Sound, whero local influences must act them; and 
Sich serrations i th xn are northward of Sparen wal pn 
set af rest the faot of the existenca or otherwise of an open Polar sea for 
although he bad listened attentively to te arguroeata in favou ofthat theory, 
(end Captain Maury would almost convince a tan apeinst his wil) ho candidly 
fonfesed they hail failed to convince him, and be did not belie in the 

istence of on—that i, f an open Polar dea of a higher temperatare than 
‘sees to tho southward. Not the least valuable est of an expedition vid 
Spitaborgen would) bo fo’ sct that question at reat, That auch an expedition 
‘Would not be wanting ia volunteer, both ia aficers and men, he was certain. 
‘Were a porson on board any ship in the navy’ to past the word fore and aft for 
volunteers for the Arete regious to go on the quarter-deck, such a rush and 
tumble up the hatchways would be mada, that ie would almost be supposed 
the Band® had en fae up @ vee hans; sad were al the vaantom 
from ‘th navy to bn exptd, the Resor, wold ave to be called ut f0 
defend our shores—so that there would be:ne leek of men or offers; and if tie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would only spare the trimmings of an iron: 
clad, or tho parings of a fortleatio, another voyage to the North Polo 
right bo considered “fi 

af Commander 






























formations of foe and ioy barriers, 
‘Admiral Fieznoy permission to sty a few words in connection with 
this subject, but more directly in favour of a foreigner of eminevee and distine- 


tion, who was about to leave this country, and who was at that moment lying, 
‘ona bed ofsickness. Healluded to Captain Maury, the American bydrographer, 
Te was very remarkable that in this country no public acknowledgment had 
‘been made of that eminent man’s works. “For fifteen or twenty years the 
results had been known to every practical navigator ; all countries lad bene- 


* Sted by them, our own more particularly, As ono who had followed in his 
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stops, ho ventard to ake the cay opportunity that might ocour hfe Captain 
Sint ak this county to sone ekeoton ately ee ba bed oe or 
navigttors, wish a view to some acknowledgment being made of the great 
"Tie Pave oe gore they would al age widh Admiral Pizy in th 
. van sore they would all agree wi a the 
wollmerited eulogy which he bad passed upon Captain Maury. Dut Captain 
Many bed not Bios tnotcel this Guntey’ Ho bed Geen vara 
reosived with ecclamstion; he bad teen elected an hooorary Fellow of the 
Royal Geograpbinl Societys snd they al eteomed what he bad cone.” Itwen 
fot the nce of tit Soy t ole None Pe com wae 
in the haut of tonfersing honours for ox for works preset fo 
them,” As Copain Mais bjs be Od vot iow what 
th Brak Gerrment eon ave donm_Peae the Sour of rd, 
. intnguished an oreament aright bave boen 

Sn Masry | and for one bo should 
‘pa a0." They must revert fo the question of 
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outes, and it wax 
lil fo make Gis tet am.” He aed wi A, Sinn Gt 
the dangers of passing through Mtv tly exaggerated. Ax 
the vuyoge of tho #05 had Mes que, wood non at Stet oo 
sion there was n0 fast or land ice in Melville. on by. Te was acase 
of having to push into the pack, ox the chanco of being driven tack to Gree 
land. Ho need ssy that MClintock. took the pack in preference to 
tho latter alternative. Iau expedition were to start from this country, deter- 
ing: to ess a winter or two out, he should Gecidedly advocate the’ Smith 
‘Sib, be choull my goby Spicbogen sot tees aol He ought 
sy ite sea toute, He thought 
thoy eld each the Foe by Wt souk MPUlntel, the gre Aree 
‘authority, always told him that if he wished to reach the Pole he would travel 
‘over the fco in sledge, either by Spitzbergen or Smith Sound in winter. No 
‘one knew the risks of the pack-navigation better than Sir Leopold MOlintock, 
fand he always expressed his opinion that the only way to each the Polo wat 
‘yates inthe winter or hime e ae, bose eter tostick to his 
ip and go by Spitzborgen and tho sea. He conceived that when the ice tr- 
volled southward, and the surface of the sea ceased to freeze in the months of 
nly and Angus that there mast be ssc of open water formed i tho rear 
of the foe which kad come south ; end that ifaserew-steamer could be taken up 
{othe southern ego of te fo Intems Nora Zembla and Sptshergn, bet 


i 





of ‘hans nd, that be ‘isbelieved in the eristenoe of an open 
sea ntound the Pole. in the course of the two suimmers that he passed in the 





Sea, he had an opportunity of ‘with at least twenty men, 
5 walras-hunters, shrewd, hardy, practi Sige hobed pant : 
bes see fnny a8 trey anoiers on the edge ofthe Polar ice. Every coe 
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of theso men, without exception, soouted tho very idea of the existence of an 
open Polat sen.” Dr. Scoresby devoted, several chapters of his important work 
te disprove tho xistanes of an open Polar sea. He admits that ho never on 
any occasion penetrated furthor north than latitude 81° 80 and ho believed 
{int to be the closest authenticated approximation to tho Polo that was ever 
atde by water. In that opinion he (Mr. Lamont) coincided. Howover, if this 
‘iow was wrong, and an open Polar sen veally exists, it would. be a very easy 
ratter to try it. One small scrow-steamer, at a vory small expense, would in 
three months put the thing beyond doubt, or, at leas, settle the praticablity 
afgeling info A stot has never ben in ths sexs round Spitzge, 
and it would be easy enovgh to try it. In the monfhs of Juno and July, 
tlong, the west coast of Spltzbergen, it ig almost always ope ; neatly every 
‘rummar it Ye noesible, owing to tho Gulf Stream beating wpon that part of the 
cast. There would bo no possibility of penetrating to tho cast of Spitz 
Yorgen, whero the ico is always lieavior; “but to tho west, if tho steamer 
shoald’bo jammed in the pack, st would bo driven ont again without novel 
danger by the Aretio current in Atguetes this current then begins to prevail over 
ite Guia, "Harys een ed becom ie fo ante 
summary Dae if propedy expedition wero to itabergen 
ceviyin fhe summer, tnd devote the reminder of at summer to huatag 
‘and laying in provisions for the winter, and then started with dog-sledges to 
the northward of Spitzbergen, they could no doubt reach the Pole with very litle 
Alificulty or danger. Such fs tho opinion of practical men whom he had cau- 
‘ers with in tho parts, 

‘The Punstoex + Starting in what month? 

Me, Lancow: Starting in March or Apvla. ‘The grentdificultyn the way 
vwas tho Want of dogs. Syiteborgen is {otaly uninhabited, ond there are no 
dogs there; they would have to bo obtained, at some loss of time and expense, 
‘oloreband, from Siberia or Kaweebatha, together with the men who tinder 
stood the management of them, Another reason why the Spitzbergen routo is 
to bo prefered is, that it appears, fom reading, Kane's and other accouts of 
the expedition to/Smith Sound, that every ono who bas gouo there bas been 
nearly eatved to death, Whorces in Spitzbergen, simal life abounds to such 
fa oftant that there 1 no viele of starvation, Good hrntera would have Do 
ifouley in laying in « hundrod tous of meat in tho summer months, to 
oop the dogs aad mien ding the wine." Durng his last exedton is 
companion and himself killed 200-large snimals in two months—walrases, 
‘enormous seals, Pola bens, reindeor, besides many geese and ducks; and they 
Shlgit have filed the ship bad tooy been merderously inlined. Bog of the 
sponkers had remarked that intervening land ia neswseary for a alddge expe 
‘ition. On the chart no notice is taken of a. land which is wall mown to 
exist fo the north-east of Spitzhergen. Ho nd in his possession a Dutch char, 
patie stout re jundred ens ago, which lnys down thet an. He 

self savy a party of Norwogian walras-hunters who had visited it a for- 
night provionsly. It is called Gilles Land, and lies, as far as he could make 
‘uk from these uneducated men, abont 60 miles to tho northceast of Spitz 
Vergen. Nobody. knows whether it is a small island or the extremity 
of an extensive jicoo of lind, His own impression vas that thero is con 
fSidarab extent of land there. His principal reason for thinking so was that, 
‘ona ite island, called Ryle Yeo Isla, south-east of Spitborgen, he hea found 
‘numerous round boulders of ved granite, and he could not eonseive how. the 
ceurents of the pretent day eould enery sech boulders thither fom Spitaborgen, 
‘They must como from some unknown land to the north-east, 

‘PunsipzNn.—May I ask you if, in all the pack-ice you have ever seen 
‘ox heard of in any of your expeditions to the north of Stitzbergen, you ever 
beard of any feo that was anything leo but frozen sea-water? 
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‘Mr. Lasosn.—As fer tothe north-east as we penetrated I sew several—not 
smany—but several ieebers. 

‘The PrestDext,— Carrying any terrestrial romaine? 

Mr. Lascost.—Those ‘nes did not; but I distinctly recollect 
teeing two or three icebergs. I bave been on the coast of Labrador, and kaow 
esta econ are; But thse wer tho aly ery fers that nin 
3 Spitzbergen sea, 

"tho Pussiomss.—Was there anything on them? 

Mr. Lavowr.—Nothing on tho ones 

Mr, Hioxsox aid tho object of his paper was to show what strong grouds 
azn forthe crcl ht th Fol ra aml a ot eal ce 

tzbergen route ih opposition to the oute propesed by Captain Sherard 

Oniors. He wished to carry out the recommendation of Admiral vou 
Wrange, who in 1844 wrote to General Sabine in favour of an expedition ly 
the Spitsbergen route; and at a Inter period. was algo in favour of an expe- 
dition by way of Smith Sound. In both cases the Admiral was perfectly con- 
fistent recommending a direct northera route in preference to the routes by 
‘he north-eaat and. the north-west, which bad born stumped during the lst 
‘ovo hundred year, and wich had filed in consequence of there bing no outct 
slong the norther coasts of A serca and Asia for tho joo formed in thoso hhh 
latitudes to escape. Ho should ike to sco expeditions in both directions, ant 
trusted tho time woald come when the meritime nations of Europe would 
have nothing beter to do with Beets prepared for war then to employ them for 
gst objets I forte moment, ether exoton mus be given up, Site 
bergen offers the texting advantages of «starting-point for exploration 
‘ay reod eery summer ty sta, na aright and of ws euficntly 
ido to give a free passage to joo-Boes drifting south. 

















‘The Seorotary, Mr. Mansnax, then read the following reply, from 
the Council of the Linnean Society, to the invitation of the Royal 
Geographical Society to co-operate in a memorial to Government on 
the subject of a North Polar Expedition 


Sm se aply to your letter of the Sd of Marc, Lam, disected by the 

Count af the Liarean Beiety, Yo eramencate to you te flowing Maat, 
Scio othe Mtg Sel he y= 

The Caunal ofthe Ltancan Society bear with the genes satisfaction of 

‘the proposal for an expedition to explore the North Polar region, . Concurring 

Secpaetien Becky fn. ta eptsicn Gat fee 

Pov siento seus would be toeaby cbsioed, that marke adventure 

Eid voyage of acovery in the purscit of cence’ have an exoalient etc, 

val srvier and that iis expedition, i paral would ben 

Th toe 





‘with the Council of the Royal 





trery respect worthy of the enterprise 
Saran benttion i enmigng wie reas 
Tous copies sues Cound eomrapbical Society, in 
Boe ne erence ih ero of Len Soo 
‘robodied in a joint representation feat 

Dil tebe rubmiied fr the etdentin of Goverment 

“WT, Aa to the popular objection to North Polar expeditions eo account of 
the Sage the Coc aoa atch ay weit ty eg en. 
sit rests on a fallacy. F i 

panel smncng 16 Membaas Shae! ell tho secatiie’ lies of 
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fe muvaying sod exploring explo of our naval another pl sven 
‘nud has oroupiod ita lagely with the publication of the results obtained in 
datual iatory. thas thua been deeply eonoemed in watching the progres 
ai mic eznins, a Judging of th comparative amount off od 
Jindship inoarmed; the results showing a remarkable immunity from danger 
‘exemplifed in the Polar voyages, North and South, as compared with many 
‘thers. With the exception of Sir Jobn Frapklin' perty, tris believed tat 
hot one Fellow ofthe Society has rot with his death Srotgh Polar dissoery, 
‘whilst ia those African Surveys and Explorations which are eo warmly sup. 
ported, there ace very fow of the nursevous contributors to our publications 
‘horhave not perished in tho prosecution of their researches, and the numbers 
Tost in o in ebaseqaencs of selenite expeditions in Toda and other tropeal 
countries, and in the interior of Australia, have been most deplorable. ‘Theso 
fous, however, have retained no oli on'the publio mind, for they have been 
Uneecompanted’ by any great disappointment, auch as dt experienced in the 
Uinate fllure of the persevering search for the phaotem passage to tha 
Dhrtheweat, from which sueh grand reslle had boen antciptad. ‘The sad 
end of Sir John Franklin and hs crew, and the long uncertainty es to thle 
fate, ray bo considered, ike those of Lapeyrouse, Mungo Park, Edward Vogel, 
Teicha, aad many others, items of past experience to servo rather as guides 
‘future expeditions than au warnings against undertaking them, 

=o. With mapa to the exelent eft of hat expalions onthe nara 
serviop generally, she Connell conider that they eamaot spunk too warmly in 
heir favour. Ap a school for calivating the powors of observation in the 
offcer, and dius afording them a meant of sing to distinction, they are 
Gndvatled And’ at a preat-of the eatimaton in which this Drgtch of the 
service is held on the Continent, the Council need qnly to poiut to the number 
of ofioars of out exploving service whom tho Imprial Institute of Frayce hat 
lected to honorary seats in thelt department. of Navigation; dhe highest 
foreign scientific distinction which a British officer can attain. 

“3, With regard to the particular route, or routes, to be selected amongst 
‘howe which have been proposed, or to the ofcers to be emplayed on the 
tecrice, the Counel fost they they eOtld ot with propriety proncunce an 
gin a8 ents, fon io the fenton of tho Sey ey ree 

y beleve, however, that either of tho two rontes advocated might essen: 
tially contribute to fl up the yresené vacutm in our knowledge of the nataral 
Iistory of these igh Ittndes; and that by Smith's Sound, ag costing a 
fait eat an pt pt febinology aed some ‘lhe branches 
‘St natural history, produosreplls of special importance. 

I With ea toto apeaie els favantural istry which may be 

peal from the poet exalitn, tay, pemarous aid print 
fla detailed report on thom would involve considerable labour in ts-prepa~ 
tation. Such a report, however, tho” Counell will gladly undertake to have 

vepared, whenever the projet isin a flr éaough sata of to Inake it 

lesirable to do so. In the present stage of the matter, it may be sufficient to 
allude generally to the following heads, 

“Tue oat noportact Temi fa Neforal History to be obtained fom a 
voyage to the Arete Goean, aro tndoubbedly thoeo that would extend our 
‘Enowledge of the conditions of antmal and-vegetable life in those regions. It 
{a'now known that the Arctic Ooean tests with life, and that of the more 
Thinuts organized beings the aulitade of Kinds ie prodigious. These play a 

ant part not only in the eamnomy of arganio nature, Dut In the 
formation of sedimentary deport, which im future geological periods will 
‘become inoorporsted with how rock-formations whoso. structure bas only 
lately been explained by the joint labours of zoologiste and geologists. =. 
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“The kinds of these animals, the relations they bear to one another and to 
eee Sete 
Eee nee 
oo neee sae Se 
2 ey ienaeerinmne mie rye 
apie ae, warm and yar all subjects on whic ery 
ae 

“Ta connexion with this subject, and, indeed, inseparable from it, i 
age Seer Maris ah rec tee oa 
oe Gee ee BS ee eee 
aoe penne nae ee 
sl siliceous coating of their cells. ioe ions contests iatestron 
Peper Pa ed 
pe greg go 
te ra nr 
Sect lee ereses 
re et ee eer ee 
Siete teeth ein amie. 
Fe ATS el nc ef 
tie Aros sen thw of resid sae hate been vel epee X Se 
inmates Gerieceer te tee 
Sateen eeenaeee 
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traced which indicate great reoent ehaoges fa eal. goog 
Bolr lad.” ‘To comnts and expt tee sneer tae Need 
History survey of tho Polar ares, and exn ouly be accomplished by the Joint 
labo of ene fiom, who oll rots e cnideble fine fo he 
* Thave the honour tobe, Sir, 
"Your most cbedient servant, 

Gronar Bose, Secretary, 

othe Seeretory of fe eo 
‘Royed Geographical Society, 


2 ‘NOTES TO MR MARKHAM'S PAPER, 

Norz (A) on the Objection to the Smith Sound Route for North Polar 
a 3 fended on the existe of Ten Ootrdains te Bars 

"enn are two rads tothe North Polo—one by the Spitsbergen Seas, nd the 

siher by Bais Bay; and tts then wats aX banaded he tse 
ne by the Polar pack, and the other by the middle jce of Melville Bay. 
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OF the Potas"pack we know nothing, exeopt that Parry walked over it for 
102 sale end aud ye ftlenton of scone toon eta tat the 
jen ldo long whe fo pe iy ony ate odo oat be dependent 
‘on the wll and pleasure of the drifting ioe, ‘There is no authentic record of 
‘Sym vig eer pon hapa wl ent le ace 
ICUs est 200 nile Goad in gud tat ie lode ao ten 10 et 
1H) ar try uaa, 

Ha eto Ml Day al ne i 
route round Gepe Him, ‘Fes of halt hae aa % 
lover sino 1817, and no lese than thirty-eight ines have exploring vessels 
‘braved its dangers since the days of stout old Baffin. 

‘By starting early in the season and sticking to the land-flce, this middle 
yen iny tol fe very stim pokey. Te 
Prtcaiere ao‘crtan cht Shera tor, ine able"foponl for North 
Polar Exploration, aia not even alle to dale whieh, when the above 
condldens have oan chmod ba iaarcly bon Groowe" "Baka oes. 
tn to tho vouto for North Polar Eaplotcn, by way af Sth Susy as 
tne eon rod on fhe ground tat It is dangucuaf ottenp to sage ot 
Melville Bay. ft has, thorofore, become necesstry to state the stnple 
‘earn on this subjeot—facts welt known to every Arctic navignton and which 
AL HSEA se ye opel by on lapatin of bl ale 
os of ll ovis explasng foyoges ade up Bef Bay. 

eis to be remembered that the whalers doce come utder consideration at 
at Tee snot got wet ofrqcig te ler” ein ie 
tetany thy tare feck Wal abet aoe so tat Und extericce of 
Nalviie ay" detetton, go for ntbiog” et Serasiy haa chown” thay 
Tstveen 1817 and 1649 era e not year a which one or more whalers dit 
tof rnc tho "North Wate” dn the yeas 1825, 1857, 180 1600s 160, 
1884, the whole fiect reached the “North Water” in June. The almost 
ttl destrotin of wiles by tbe foo as nso bien enon, But 
{hey are not stngliend’ ike explang vel. and th fol Ud nat a 
dle exploring veel hs ever boo doscoyed i Daft ayia move Ua 
‘8 sufilent toply to this objection. It must, however, be remersbered, that 
‘oven. whan whalers are lost, their crews are perfectly safe, If they ate not taken 
on board by other whalers, as is usually Se can & rete in boats from Mel- 
‘ile bay & the Danish plement in Grectand in pees ey 

le aw oo ri ng eniren an ibe Fp 
vwltve tho Tact tha epg tbe Tie te of ots 
oy rs rot tn tnd Sof ne ea ee oe Bo ch fre Haan 
Gipret Gi micas 

‘tbe tecond aud.ouly important consijeation fe the probable detantag 
the ns or if tha “Nerds Water on benched bole Oe dos of tn ae 
fable son in Spinner, te aivl of Yt onthe west cost of Salk 
Stands own. 

ho fable tatsnnt on page 200 shows the average detention in Melia 
aja ten nh clog ellie io fo nang nought 


Tt will be observed that four expeditions have made extrordinarily rapid 
‘voyages up Bafin's Bay, namely, Parry in 1819, Ross in 1629, 1 in 
43852, nd Kanon 1858, “Thay Gn suey be tld to aye experienc any 

‘Two also have been very unfortunate, namely, the North Star in 1849, and 
‘the How in 1857. ‘The North Star reacked the ice very late in the season, took 
the paok, and was eventually drifted into the “North Water,” but after the 
navigable seagpn. was over, The Faz did not sail matil very tates but in the 
following year, when she arrived at the edge of the feo in June, she reached 
the North Water” in few days, without diel. “Theo wreoter eae 
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‘Tame showing the Poriod of Detention by Jee of the several Exploring Expeditions 
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for the Fos's failure.* She had not sufficient manusl-power, steam-power, 
not impetus to force the floes asunder; and M'Clintock himeelf says: “Tam 
‘Convinced that a steamer of moderate size and power, with a erew of forty or 
fifty men, would have got through a hundred miles’of such ice in less me 
‘than we have been beset." + . The case of the Fax, therefore is not one which 
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‘Am examination of the Table will show tbat Uhre vessels (in 1816, 1629, 
nt 1853) lave’ entered the pack, and, by extraordinary luc, got, through it 
Hae eae ered tus had th whole navigable season before them in the 
Beek Watae® But taking the pack is avery hazardous and wneertain 
cameo pursue, as the ease of Parry in 1824 suficiently proves. ‘Then 
Serene ror ncaa, ny 1848) rel rough 

Bee a day or tre, with sareey aby datention at all 

Say eye while "hoping for the best only calculate from the 
area of Zopagun Wo ting then, tat n veel has ever beon lt and that 
Hee ote Uoection for steamers ta Melillo Bay, many of them Under ex 
eldonalf unfavourable oireumanoes,* has been fventy-two days. Curiously 
ao in xy he in nk rv to cros Melvilo 
Say fn"1616, in ite orf of 65 tons. 

ayy thers bo enlolated upon, humanly speaking, that two sorew-steamers 
of hrdegore il gt zou tn mle ck on mene days.t 
AWermay vay er shyt om ania ome orgs 
Teearalc of wif, out of thirty-eight, tho obstruction ofthe midale pack was 
Pye) all from consideration of the nature of, tho fe in Melillo Bay, 
find the means of passing rough 8 

See att © North Water there is invariably a navigablo aca to Smith 
Sonn at tho entzanco of which Captain Inglefild saw open water to the 
Horizo, stretching through seven poluts ofthe compass, 











Notw (B) 6th cleaned of oy igh Lain, ty Whaler in 


‘Wax Captain Shorgnd Osborn was prparing his tho “ Bxplozation 
Fe cart aT compiled tbl of aloge voyages towards the North 





Polar iy folding aay wonder tore of Big titudes said to havo 





‘boon attained in the Inst and preceding centuries, ‘ho table was printed at 
the i of Caplan Go's paper ed was merely intend for to atv 
‘of thove who are curios in such mater 


‘The "Hoven wore hurnorously alluded to by Captain Osboro, tut, thay 
tava since boon seriously made to of aS an argument in favour ofthe Spite 
Dongen routs and. it therefore ooomes necewary to examine what thy aro 
Frokins “Most of them were indsteously collected by Me, Dainos Barrington, 
Tn tatifnotorly. disposed of by Seoresby, in his great, work on the Arctig 
Regions, "That Sarefal and ogurata writer showod that all tho storia of 
dats having reached a higher latioude than 84, wore obtained at second handy 
oder ing aneabyerty ndca_re any of sof wales 
faving eachod 62° and 68% wero tld by porsons who haa heaed it from others 
erty feamen who spoke it from memory, twenty, and in somo eases thirty, 
year after the voyager So ‘question were stated to have beon made. But the 
Ycongest proof of the uateustmerthinem of such testimony ia to be fonnd in 
‘the hot Bint threo. whaling captaina asserted that they had reaghed 81° 21’ 

0" and 82° 16". respeotively ia tho very Tongitude and in the very yeat 
‘high Ooptaia Phipps was stopped by en impenotmble barrier of fein 80° 
"rg Let is ‘maiatained that the whaling captains were better observers 
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than the scfentific staff of Phipys's Expedition, their stories may consistently 
Ye blioved, bat nokotarwise iota aa 
‘When, instead of collecting these hearsay tales, Mr. Barrington asked 
Dutch akiper themselves, Be got the simple truth fom then, ™ We oat 








met Signi GAS Saat 
cgi alata 
‘he truth is that there fs not. i 


presen 
credibly high latitudes. I & utterly worthless, 
‘Dut Gaplain Jansen (tbe author of that 

of land and sea breezes, io Maur : 

enqngd in examining tome of the acl 
Jn order to at this matter at rest, and he bas Kindly promised to transmit the 
eau of his researches to me. He has found a speech made by the learned 
Rontanns in 1646, in which be says that it is much warmer in 82° north of 
‘Nora Zembla than in 762} but he adda that i fs dificult to get there; and 
all more 20 to gut back ; and ho, therefore, docs not advise any one to try to 
each Cathay by that route, With this ancient opinion before him, Ceptain 
‘Tansen will now proceed t search forthe data on which it was founded, 








ADDITIONAL NOTIORS. 
(Printed by order of Council.) 


J.—Notes on the Tee betouen Greenland and Nova Zomba; being the results of 
Lnvestigations into the Records of Early Dutch Vayages in the Spitebergen 
‘Sas, “By Captain Jaxsex, of the Dutch Navy. 

‘Communicated through Mr. C. R. Manxaaxt, See. R, G8, 
‘Burous giving tho results of my investigations concerning the 
‘voyages of early Dutch navigators into the Arctio regions, I must 
premise that Ihave not been able to find any ships’ logs or journala, 
except tliose of tho voyages of Linschoten and of Barentz. The 
Jatter has been printed by the Hakluyt Society. 

L helieve that our whalers at that timo (1613-1750) did not keep 
regular written logs. It was not the custom of fishermen to do #0 ; 


* ‘The Boat of Longituie and Sir Edward Parry comsidered that thie was the 





highest latitude ever reached by = ship, of which there was any authentic. 
ighest over by 8 ship, < 
°. 
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‘and it is only recently that vessels engaged in our herring fisherios 
have kept logs. In like mannor, I believe that our whalers went 
cout every year and camo back, keeping only a slate, and no log. 

"All, oF at least the greater number, of the accounts which were 
‘brought home, wore given, I think, from memory, and before being 
recorded wore perhaps greatly amplified by thoso who received them 
$eom hearsay. 

“The thick fogs which prevail when the season and the ciroum- 
stances are favourable for reaching high latitudes in open water, and 
tho foggy and hazy condition of the atmosphero about Spitzbergen 
‘and Nova Zembla, provented any correction of the dead-reckoning, 
to that errors woro cumulative, After the breaking up of the ioe 
in spring, all the broken ico had a tendenoy to movo from the Pole, 
‘When the fog cleared away boisterous woather followed, bringing 
asses of Sco down, and obliging tho ships to run away from it, #0 a8 
not to bo caught in it unprepared to winter, which would be cortain 
oath, Several of the crows of our whalers wore lost in that way, 
‘and the numbor of wrecks in the ico became 0 great every yoar 
that the States General were obliged to make a law to regulate tho 
‘manner in which the whalors were to assist thoso who had lost their 
ships. 

Tn tho earliest whaling poriod, when there was no knowledge of the 
‘sudden changos in the position and condition of the ice, its movements 
‘anddangors, it is natural to supposo that a captain, finding no ico 
in his way, would stecr north as long as he could, and may havo 
reached a high latitude in a favourablo your, ‘Torus Carolus, for 
fnstance, who in 1684 wrote a book on the art of navigation and 
sailing-direotions, went up the west side of Spitabergen in 1614, 
{it may bo in a boat, to 88°, and found there the ebb-tide running 
north, But in later years, when our whalers had more experi- 
‘once of tho ice, it is not probable that captain ever ventured to 
take his ship and crew unprepared into the Polar pack, even if he 
found a lano of open w 

‘Tho general opinion—porhaps only a conjecture, but at that time 
they believed much moro firmly than wo do now—was that in high 
latitudes botwoen Greenland and Spitabergen, or rather more north, 
thero was a current towards tho Pole, ‘There was somo plausible reason 
for this belief, becanso in latitude 79° to the wost of Spitsbergen, 
{nthe ice, sailors often observed an eddy in the southerly ico-bearing 
ourfent, and there was more movement and more danger in tho ico 
fn high Intitudes than after drifting down, In the latter position 
they were more easily frozen in or beset, while in high latitudes 
“Ary was a more easy passage. : 
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‘This eddy indicated a meoting of currents, it may be of the 
northerly current, close in shore at Spitzbergen, which turned back, 
as some whalers suggested, but at a distance of 200 nautical miles 
wost of Spitabergen. It was rather difficult to find the cause of 
this eddy so far away; and at that distance, in a usual year, the ice 
fiolds were met with. 

Soundings and shoals have been found in this ice, and it may bo 
that these are the causes of the eddies. Suffice it to eay, that, for 
this and other reasons, our whalers never tried to get higher than 
80, but invariably entored the westice at 79° or 794°, never higher 
nor lower. 

‘The Dutch navigators in the Arctic seas, from 1613 to tho lattor 
part of the last century, wore whalers, not explorers, and therefore, 
in order to put the results of my investigations in their proper 
light, it is necessary to give a short insight into the early Dutoh 
whalo fishery. 

‘After the voyages of Barontz in 1594, 95, 96, unsuccessful exploring 

tions were sent ont in 1608, 1609, 1611, and 1612, towards 
Nova Zembla. But every ono of them failed to find an opening 
through the ice, and all came back without any result. 

Jn 1613 we commenced the whale fishery, with Bisoayans, who 
at that time were accustomed to fish for whales in the Bay of Biscay 
or elsewhere, 

‘When our whalers first came to Spitebergen they met with the 
whales in great quantities, enjoying all the luxury of this most exqui- 
site feeding ground,—the best porhaps in the whole Arctic region. 
‘They were found sporting in open water off shore with their huge 
backs above water, or taking their sista in a calm bay surrounded 
by abundance of food. ‘This was a most glorious time for the 
whalos,—the paradise of their history. ‘They did not hide them. 
selves, nor were they afraid of ships or boats, and when thoy were 
struck by a harpoon they appeared to be more surprised than 
grieved. Tn spite of the yearly increase of whalers, and the great 
number of whales that were Killed on the same spot, they always 
resorted to this favourite ground. During this first period, called. 
“the Shore Fishery,” wo had an oil-boiling establishment at 
‘Smecrenburg on the Amsterdam Islands, at the north-west point of 
Spitzbergen. Our whalers went every year straight to this island, 
anchoring with a land-fast close to the shore, at short distances from 
‘each other, so a8 to leavo room for the boats to ply. Every whaler 
hhad five, six, and soven boats, and a large complement of men up to 
70, employing as many hands as possible afloat and ashore, in killing 
whales, bringig them ashore, and making oil as fast as they could; 
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and in some years the harvest was 60 large that they could not tale 
all the blubber with them at the end of the season, not having room 
enough in all their ships. 

‘This induced the Directors of the Company—like other good 
things at that time whaling was a monopoly—to send empty ships 
for the sole purpose of bringing the first-made oil home to get higher 
prices. If it happened that tho ships came to Spitsbergen before a 
cargo was ready, and it was a favourable year, some of the captains 
spent thoir time in sailing with their ships into tho open water 
north or ground the north point of Spitzbergon to the east ; but as 
they had not much time to spare, I do not think that they went 
‘any farther than the open water, that is, as far 9s an occasional 
‘moro thian ordinary northerly current along the coast kept the ico 
ack from the north-east sido of Spitzbergen, and produced an 
‘opon water between this ioe and the west-ice or ico-bearing southerly 
current. ‘This northerly current running from the wost side round 
the north-west point of Spitzbergon Keeps the ico from drifting 
from tho cast further than Rooveld (East Point of Roindeorland), 
Sometimes this ico reachos the Zeeuschen Uisky (Look-out Point), 
‘but never to the north-west point oy Kwaden Hook (Halluyt! 
Hegdland), ‘Tho sovon islands aro always encumbored with i 
‘ond i is imponsible to go beyond them, if it is possible to go #0 for. 
‘Therefore I do not think that the northerly current ever has been 
strong enough to clear the water farther than 85°; and if Torus 
Carolus was there, and found a northerly ourrent, it was in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary strength of the Spitzbergen current 
in that particular your, 

‘Goon after the discovery of Jan Mayon Island, in 1617, a shore 
fishery was established thero, and although the whalers had great 
‘mocess for somo time at this place, the whales were never so abun- 
ant there as at Spitzborgen. ‘Thousands and thousands of whales 
‘wore killed at both places. ‘Tho consequence was that, in a fow 

‘the whales did not come in as great quantities as before 
(2626), and finally (1640-50) dia not come at all, on the wost sido of 
Bpitzbergen. As soon as the scarcity of whales was felt, th 
Direotors of the Company made gront efforts to follow the whales 
40 their place of retreat, About this time (1626) seyeral ships were 
ont out on exploring expeditions, ostensibly to seek a north-east 
‘passage, but in reality to discover a new and more profitable whaling- 

ground. Herein lios the reason why the results of those explora 

‘tiong ware Kept scoret. From the charts we know that they did 
~ snot discover any islands besides those around Spitzhergen, and from 
new run of the whalers we know that they did not find another 
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whaling-ground as easy and profitable as Smeerenburg and its 
vieinity had been. 

Tthad been remarked that a great number of wholes took their 
flight, when in danger near Smeerenburg, around the north-west 
point towards tho East; snd in that direction our whalers went in 
search of the whales that came no more to the vicinity of that 
horrible slaughtar-place, Smeerenburg. 

‘This now whaling-ground was called ‘to the Eastward,” and 
whale that was caught there differed from a similar black whale that 
took his fight to tho north-west and west, in the ico-bearing 
southerly Greenland current. ‘The ice between Spitzborgen and 
Greenland was called Weetce, and the whales that retreated into 
it the Wist.ce whales. After tho havoo at Smeerenburg this West- 
sce whale became shy, cunning, wild, and sometimes desperate. 

‘The other whale, although not different in appearance, was 
moro abundant in unusual years, when the ice east of Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla drifted in greater quantity, and with smaller and 
flattor floes, much lower down than in a common year; and such an 
‘unusual year, in which thore was great abundance of this peculiar 
whale, was called a Southice year, and the whale a South-ite whale. 
‘Thin South-ce whale was not 90 shy and not so cunning as tho 
West-ce whale, and was, aftor abundred years of havocand slaughter, 
still more easy to catch. ‘This leads to the conclusion that the South- 
foe years must havo been very unusual, otherwise this whale would 
‘have been as much altered as the West-ce whale. 

‘Tho whaling-ground to the Eartaard, north of Spitzbergen, and in 
and beyond Hinlopen Strait, called “ Waigat” (Blow-hole), because 
the southerly wind blows strong through it, was in some yeurs 
locked up with ico, and then the whalers went back round the west 
side, and anchored at Disco and about the south-east point of 
Spiteborgen, sending their boats into the ice, because no whale waa 
to be found in open water. ‘These boats had great difficulty in 
towing the dead whales, with oars and sails, out of the ica on tho 
‘east coast towards their ships. Ifa gale rom the east or north-east 
Drought this ico into motion, the ships weighed anchor, and retreated 
to Wibo Tians Bay. 

‘do not believe that any ship went to the east coast of Spitzbergen 
from tho south, and I am sure that no ship has ever been in the 
‘East-ice, between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, unless along the 
‘const of Zembla. 

If the glorious and luxurious times for the whales bad gone by, 
‘the whalers and the Company at home were in no better condition, 


Eyory.year showed a worse resnlt, 
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‘Since 1626 it bad been a point for consideration whether a party 
should be left at Spitzbergen and at Jan Mayen Island during the 
‘winter, to see if the whales did not come back after our ships 
had retired, and if they did not leave the shore before our ships 
arrived. But it was not until 1638 that the Directors decided that 
fa party should wintor at both places. ‘The plan may have been 
Aecided upon earlier, but it was only carried into effect in 1683. 
‘Those who wintered at Jan Mayen island wore all dead whon our 
ships returned in May, 1684. ‘Those who wintered at Spitzbergen 
‘were fond alive when the first boat arrived on tho 27th of May, 
followed on the 80th of May by the whole fleet, Our ships were 
not expected s0 soon, and consequently the arzival on the 80th of 
‘May was unusually carly, In 1684 the experiment was repeated 
‘at Smeorenburg, but in the following year not a single man was 
found alive, All the efforts of the Spitzbergen Company to find the 
hiding-placo of the whales pointed to the ice, wost, north, or east, 
Dut always among the ico; except, perhaps, to the north of Nova 








Zorabla, but there it was much colder, and the ice often prevented | 


‘a voasel from getting there, 

‘Tho South-ice fish, boing only plentiful in a South-oe your, when 
‘the whale-fishery was oarried on in tho South-ice, to the southward 
‘of Bear Island, and in the junotion botweon the South-ie and West 
ico, and the South-ice years being unusual years, our whalers wero 
‘obliged to go in a common year in search of the Westice whale 
among tho West-ice, 

Bofore oux whalers gained tho required experience for going 
among tho ioo-floes and in tho ico-felds, and for catching whales in 
‘tho ice, great losses wero sufforod, and many disasters had to bo 
oplored; and when all tho profit was gone the monopoly was given 
‘up. ‘Tho whaling businoss was mado a free trade, J think, in about 
1650 ; at least, about that timo the Wast-ice fishery commenced, 

If in formor years tho Company had a great interest in keeping 
all the discoveries rospooting thoir trado socret, now every captain, 
‘every harpooneer, every ship was as much interested in keeping tho 
soorot of their success to themselves; and this may be tho reason 
why no written records wore kept of their proceedings. 

Toften find that tho captains, in mentioning a remarkablo thing, 
id not recollect the yoar in which it happened. If they had kept 
segolar logs they would have gono to them to assist their me 
mories. 

‘Tho West-ice fishery was divided into high and low latitude 
fishery, ; The high-latitude Sshery ranged between 794° and 73° x. 

& age es ‘was the low-latitude.fishery, Every year from 100 to 
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200 ships went along the Greenland ice up to Spitzbergen Voorland 
(Prince Charles Island), or straight to 79° or 794° x., very seldom 
higher or Jower, and steered from thence west, in the ice-bearing 
southerly current; but only in a common year, In a Southice 
year they did not go so high, but steered east as soon as they de- 
‘teoted that it was such a year. It required a great deal of expe- 
rience, tact, and good judgment to know, in coming up on tho 
Greenland track, that ii was a Sthice year. I havo not found 
what tho difficulty was. I only find this sentence: “Having 
ascortained from the shapo of the ice, its height, size, and forim, that 
‘wo were in tho South-ico, and that it was a South-ice year, wo 
sstoored towards the cast.” 

In a common year the distance of the ice from Spitsbergen varied 
‘very much, but it never prevented our ships from reaching 70%, 
‘Tho worst yoar on record is 1668, in which our ships could not 
‘come higher than the Voorland. 

In 1696, the 23rd August, a strong westerly wind drifted the ico 
against the Spitzbergen shore; and some ships saved themselves in 
the North bay, others in tho South and Danish bay, whore they 
‘were beset in the ice, and on the next night all the water between 
the ico was frozen. But fortunately, tho next morning, the wind 
‘coming from the eastward, and blowing from the land, tho ioe drifted 
‘again from the shore, and the ships escaped. * 

In 1698, in 78° 36’ latitude, 144 nautical miles west of the’ Voor- 
and, soundings were obtained between 100 and 200 fathoms: 

In 1609, in 77° 18', 224 miles from Spitebergen, the ships 
‘sounded in 150 fathoms, in 77° 9! they sounded in 170 fathoms, and 
‘again in 80 fathoms soft, yellowish, ash-gray clay. 

Jn a common year a vessel must go as far as 224 milos from 
Spitzbergen, before tho real ico-ields are found, some 86 miles long, 
‘with smooth water. Sometimes more than 100 shipe are atiadhed 
to tho same field. 

After entering the broken ico, at a greater or Loss distance from 
Spitebergen, and penetrating until they came to the iceiclas, they 
rifted with the field down to 75°. On tho Ist Juno, 1698, this 
rift brought an ice-feld in 18 days from 77° to 754".. A’ ship 
left the field on the 26th of June; and had to sail 142 miles by 5. 
through heavy ice, and then 25 or 80 miles through. broken: ico, 
‘before she was in:open water. 

‘Ifthe ships had a fall cargo, they then went home; if not, they 
‘wont tack again to 79°, or thereabouts, to make the samo -cirouit 
‘again, or they went to the old whaling-grounds “to the eastward,” 
to Disco, ox to Nova Zembla. 
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If, after a mild winter, there happened to be a hot summer, and 
winds favourable for dispersing the ice, then there was a great deal 
of open water in the ice-bearing current of Greenland, and conse- 
quently few whales, for they avoided open water, When our 
whalers had been unsuccessful in the West-ice, and were induced 
to go to Nova Zembla, we may conjecture that it was because there 
twas too much open water; and if we are right, then of course they 
nover wont to Nova Zombla but.in favourable years, But even 
under such favourable ciroumstances. some captains could not come 
higher than 78° on the coast of Nova Zembla, 

‘The most favourable year for going north that-wey must have been 
1 Southice yenr, when the ico north and east of Nova Zembla came 
down to tho North Sea; and in those South-ice years all our whalers 
had plenty of whalos in tho South-ice, and did not go north. 

Still, in other years, when our whalers had been wnsuccossfl in 
the Weet.ce, the opening in the ico near Nova Zembla was sometimes 
found #0 large that no ice could be seen. 

After these rather tedious preliminary remarks, I will give the 
romlts of my investigations. 


‘Tum Sea anousy Nova Zemnra, 


‘Thounis Ya, ono of the most experienced navigators in the seas 
near Nova Zembla, where he had often been to kill sea-horses, 
gives the following data. 

In the beginning of the season tho ico first breaks up in 783° N., 
or about Cross Bay, where the opening, in some Reasons, is 80 largo 
that the- ico cannot be seen from the masthoad ; but usually it 
‘amaller, more or loss, acoording to the arift of the ico. Sometimes, 
‘at Midsummer, several laxge bays of Nova Zembla romain blocked 
‘up with joo. 

At Oross Bay the flood-tide comes from the north, but in 76° from 
4.8, and more to the eastward from the x. Here the flood-tide rans 
twice as long as the ebb-tide. 

‘Tn consequence of the strong ourrent at those places, and in the 
‘opening of the ice, when it is open, the passage is not easily. 
obstructed, and the ice thaws sooner. 

‘The water, or the ice, rises very high in winter. It is to be seen 
‘on the shore, where it leaves traces behind. But drift-wood, although, 
there is. planty on the boach, is fonnd far above this mark, and 50 
‘remarkably high that “I don’t understand,” he says, “how it is 
‘bronght there,” “When the ice opened in 78° or 753°, or there, 

Sepeeseeie tokn into small pieoes and destroyed. 
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‘To the north of Nova Zembla, towards the Pole, Jarge fields of ice 
‘are to be seen, but he never saw any land there. In the bays of 
Nova Zembla the water is pretty deep till you arrive at the most 
northern point, but more to the eastward they are not so deep. 

"He was of opinion that no vessel had been higher than 82°, owing 
to the large ice-fields which are nearly always found to the north 
‘of Zembla, although no land can be seen, is 

He thought that, in some years and at certain times, it would bo 
‘very easy to go round the cast point of Zembla to the coast of 
‘Tartary, but to go further eastward it would be very difficult, - 
‘because, although the water may be open, thick fogs and haze pre- 
‘vail during the summer season. 

‘He thought Nova Zembla was a group of islands, or broken Jand 
with straits through it. 

"At Kostin Shar the ico-floes separate, drifting partly to the north 
‘and partly to the south. 

‘There wore plenty of whales north of Zembla, but our whalers 
‘having no experience in that locality, were not very snocessful thero, 

‘Thus far Theunis Ye. 

In 1664 Captain William de Viamingh sailed along tho north 
‘and north-east coast of Zembla, round the east point, and steered 
‘south and south-west till he came near the house where Barents 
‘wintered in 1596, From thence he sailed in an wa. direction till 
the was in 74° latitude (dead reckoning always foggy), and naw no 
ice, but here and there a flo. He did not gee land, although there 
‘was every indication that he was near Jand. He gounded in that 
direction 70 and 80 fathoms; at 74° the water was smooth and the 
‘pottom more even. The soundings near Barentz’s house, and at the 
‘north point close in shore, were 100 fathoms, but they decreased to 
seaward. 

‘From the islands of Orange, off Capo Lebianoi, he sailed in o 
north and north-east direction, 280 nautical miles, and found on 
the Zembla side the bottom to be gravel, rocky and stony; but 
farther from Zembla it became more muddy and soft, and the sea 
‘more shallow. At tho end of the above named distance he sounded 
im 7 and 5 fathoms, and thought there was land, but could not see 
4m consequence of the fog. 

Tt was not ao cold this year as in other years. 

‘He thought Nova Zembla was composed of several islands. 

Ho went in a north-wost direption from Zembla, as far as 82°, 
In going from Zembla tothe north, the water invariably became 
more and more smooth, and there was less apd less current. 

‘Ho was of opinion that Greenland stretched behind Spitzbergen, 
‘opposite to Zembla, and the coast of Tartary. Up to Kostin Shar 
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the coast has white sand-hills, and the bottom of the sea is white 
sand, but farther to the eastward the coast is, like that of Norway, 
bold high land. 

‘He found that the state of the sea around Nova Zembla, with refer- 
‘ence to ice obstructions, depended on the prevailing winds, and on the 
‘opening in the ice-barrior between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, If 
there is an opening large enough, and the winds continue to blow for 
some time rom north and north-east, all tho icomay be driven down 
nto the North Sea, bringing the South-ice whale with it, when it will 
‘be a South-ice year. ‘The current from tho east runs along shore, in 
the bay and round the point of the ico-cape, O. Lebianoi, sometimes 
fs fast as 120 nputical miles a day, A north-oast wind produces 
the strongost current, 

Groat masses of ice are found near the islands of Orange, where 
they cannot escape, 

‘To go more to the oastward in search of a north-oast passage, a 
‘vessel ought to Keep close to the Zombla shore, and go through one of 
tho straits, if a passage can be found through Zembla, and then 
along the lano of open water close in shore. ‘The atraits of Waygats 
‘and Nassau aro often blocked up with ice, because with easterly and 
north-casterly winds all the ico is driven into the funnel between 
Zombla snd ‘Tartary, of which the Nassau strait is the narrowost 
part ‘There is not muuch fish on tho north coast of Zembla, but great 
‘quantities of lobsters. 

If thero is no frost, thoro is always fog. 

Along the north and south-east coast of Zembla he saw great 
quantities of driftwood, and tho easterly current pointed to the 
great rivers of Tartary as the direction from whence it came. 

‘Tho smallest of the threo islands of Orango is a rock twice as 
high as the highest steoplo of Amsterdam. At a considerable height, 
ho found on it a very large treo, that threo or four men could not 
lift. This treo was rotten, Ho found a great many birds’ 
nests in it, and took fifty eggs out of them. ‘The tree lay much too 
‘high to have been brought there by water—perhaps by 0 water- 
spout, he says. He found, on ono of those islands, piles which wero 
placed there by Barents, in 1596. 

In 1664 he saw no ice all around Nova Zombla, and none towards 
‘the Pole, only here and there a floo; but it was always foggy and. 
boisterous weather. 

‘His highest latitude may havo been 82° 10', at which point he 
found 7 amd 5 fathoms, 

‘Thus far William de Viamingh, who was afterwards selected to 


< egsem a eeplsing expetition to New Hollen. 
o8 sources. 
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‘The coast of the most northern and castern part of Zembla is very 
rocky, difficult to approach, and for a considerable distance out to 
sea the bottom is rocky. 

‘Tho ice-foes, behind and inside Nova Zembla, are much smaller 
than those about Greenland ; also much flatter and not 0 high, 
‘perhaps the larger floes or fields are sooner thawed and may have 
sunk, or have been melted before our fishers arrived there. ‘Tho 
smaller ones are formed in the bays under the land; they are small, 
thick, and high ; they are floated later, and thaw later, and, when once 
adrift on the sea, they are very dangerous for ships. ‘Tho cold in 
‘tho catly and late parts of the season causes the pieces of ice to 
frvezo together, In such a caso all tho ships aro frozen in for a 
short time, 

‘To the north of Zembla, to soaward, there is # doa current, but 
close in shore the current is very strong, running like a sluice, 

‘The ice moves here with the wind, except close in shore on tho 
north and north-east coast of Nova Zembla. After the north-oust 
‘wind has blown for some time the sea becomes free of ice. In tho 
‘summer months the prevailing wind is from north-east, It is very 
seldom that the sea thero is entirely treo of ice, 

In tho log of Barents — 

% 5th October, the sea free of ioe. 

“26th October, much open water. Although only twilight, we 
can see tolerably far. 

“ Christmas day, much open water. 

“th March, no ice to be seen northeast. ‘There must-be an 
open sea north-east from us. 

“9th March, much farther no foo to be seen north-east; but in 
the direction of the coast of Tartary there was ice, 

“14th Maro, strong north-cast wind, ‘The sea frozen up again, 
and oolder than before. 

“th and 9th April, wind south-west, Tce drifted away; the fea 
‘became more and moro free of ice; but 10th April, with a north-oast 
‘gale, tho ico came back. 

“ $rd May, all the ice gone. 

«20th and 21st May, tho ice came back with a north-east wind. 

“6th June, thunderstorm, with snow, bail, and rain.” 

‘Torus Carolus, in his work printed in 1684, says:—'*The flood- 
tide comes into Waygats and the Straits of Nassau from the east, and 
‘more to the eastward from north-east. ‘The water rises and falls 
‘there too, but it keeps no regular time. ‘The tides along Nova Zeimbla 
(E think he’speaks of tho south-west coast): turn with the moon. 
A south-east toon makes high water (9.), ‘The bottom of the sea 
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along the coast from 0. Canior Nos to Wayiats is a gradually rising 
ground, with hard sand. When th weather is foggy and your 
ead gives 8 or 9 fathoms, you are 12 or 16 miles from shore; but 
in 96 or 40 fathoms you are far enough from land, ‘Thesame is to be 
observed along Nova Zembla (I think he only speaks of the south- 
‘west coast up to 78°) and at the cast side of Waygats; but it shal- 
lows a little near the entrance to it. Before or rather off Waygats 
‘and that part of the coast of Zembla there is always a heavy swell, 
‘as in tho Bay of Biscay.” 

Beyond the Straits of Nassau, behind Nova Zembla, ico-floos 
several fathoms thick drive, even in midyummer, against tho coast 
of Tartary, towards the River Obi and towards the Strait, which 
may be blocked up in midsummer. ‘Tho Russians navigate in the 
coast-water, but only in small v ‘and each timo the wind blows 
from the sea thoy aro obliged to seok shelter in creeks, bights, or 
rrivers, tosave thoir ships and their lives, becauso their vessels would 
not stand the pressure of the ico that would be brought down by 
‘thove sea-winds, 

‘This is all I have been able to find about the Nova Zembla sea, 














‘Tre Tor Baxmate pexwees Serrznenazy ann Nova Zn. 


‘Tho gonoral opinion in tho seventeonth anid eightoonth conturies 
was, that overy winter all tho water around the Pole down to 76%, 
moro or less acoording to tho sovority of the winter and local oft= 
cumstances, was frozen, and that tho whales, for thoir xespiration, 
‘wero obliged to romain’ duxing tho wintor at tho edge of the polar 
pack. But here they found a vory soanty supply of food, and there- 
fore they were fattor in the Inter season of the summer than in 
tho early part of tho season, when our whalers found thorn somo- 
times as early aa April or May very poorly looking. 

Tn tho middlo of wintor, according to Barontz’s observations on 
Christmas Day, there is oocasionally a breaking up of tho ico—ono 
‘year’s ico or of loss ago—by tho working of tho tides or other 
causes, and then tho wind may blow it, assisted by waves and 
ccurronts, to leeward, leaving open wator for a longor or shorter 
timo; and the whales, guided by their instinct, may know this, But 
‘thoy. run tho chanoo of being canght in the ico if they go to this 
‘temporary open water in search of food. Tt has often heen observed 
that-whales thus oaught, knock a hole in the ioe with thoir heads 
for thetr respiration, and our whalers saw this done, but did not Kill 
‘the whales, because their ships also ‘were frozen in and no boats 

fae @ to catch tho whale., The circumstance that the. 
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whales in tho after season came down from the North, instead of 
going to the North or to the Pole, was evidence to prove that there 
‘was not sufficient water around the Pole for the whales to respirate, 

‘The barrier between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla being always 
found in about the same locality, gives rise to the supposition that 



































Cuane or run Jon-Fraup serwanx Srimzszacex axp Nova Zmuata 1x 1676. 


























cs 
‘there is land or islands, or at least shoals within or behind, by which 
the ice is prevented from coming down. In this extensive icoield, 
shown in the accompanying tracing from a chart dated 1676, no, 
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other openings are known than those along the coast of Nova 
Yembla, and along tho east coast of Spitzbergen; and the latter 
4s easily blocked up by easterly winds, Perhaps there is only 
‘an opening on the east coast of Spitzbergen, when the wind blows 
from the land, and the winds and the weather being very variable 
at Spitebergen, blowing at the samo time at different places in 
various directions, it may be that it is kept open for some time. 
But as the open water depends upon a chango of wind, there is 
little chance of a vessel being rescued, when beset, while the 
northerly current would bring the ships more and more into the 
ice. I do not, therefore, think that our whalers ventured in it 
from the south side. 

"The straits of Hinlopon, through which the ice-floes are drifted 
by tho northerly curront and the south-wind, frum which it derived 
its name of Waigat (Blow-hole), is tho first to bo clear of ico, and 
tho last to bo frozen over. Even when our ships wore beset in the 
ce on the north coast (sometimes for threo weeks) it was not 
frozen, and it appears that tho whales mado their escape by profer- 
‘ence through this strait, guided by thoir instinct and knowledge 
where to find open water. Our whalers were afraid to go into 
“this, Bastico, although convinced that a great quantity of whales 
had, their feeding-ground and sheltering place there, I do not 
‘think that anybody has evor beon behind this ioe-barrier, In « 
chart of 1720 I find, to tho eaitward of the North-cast Land, high 
land seon.* If this is really 60, T can understand why the samo 
who publishes a chart of Spitzborgon as an island, says, 
“We do not know whether Spitzborgen is a real island ora hanging 
island”"—a peninsula, 

‘The only known openings in this extonsive ice-barrier between 
Spitubergen and Nova Zembla aro close in shore of both islands, 
However Captain Snobbigger says, that being unsuccessful in tho 
West-ice, he went to Disco (Spitzbergon); but he found too much 
ico there against the coast, and decided to go to Nova Zembla, He 
‘went south around Bear Island, and it appoars always to have been’ 

















* Thien probaly Gillie Land. Tn 1707 a very clever captain of great ex 
ence in the whale Renery, named’ Cornelis Gil fond towards fhe end 2f tho 
fSetsen, when he was looking for wholes tothe Rastward, enough open water (0g 
‘prnord alg the Seven Iaands, and beyond 81°. ‘From thence he atered ast 
‘nd southens around Northen’ Land. inthe parallel of Great Inland boa 80%, 
mor highland at« dinanee of about 100 tial miles fom Nordea Land, 
‘Wag Menlen bait fom Gils helt, ad lid it down in his chur. 
squat wh roi wo Wag th Ua i at a 
re meat work an Secberg int cast of Spitsbergen. Tt ma 
Es he Biciosberg came fom Gila Land) SaaS 


Wao: Kean gives th latitude 63° 28/ without longitudes bat T 
‘wy of ia charts, is 
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the role, in going from the west to Nova Zembla, to go south 
of Bear Island. Midway between this island and Zembla he 
met with a long swell, which he thought could only come: from 
the Sea of Tartary or some other large open sea, similar to the 
Bay of Biscay, otherwise the swell would neither be so large nor 80 
slow, When he arrived at Nova Zembla he found no opening and 
‘80 much ico that he was obliged to run south to got clear of it, He 
‘thought that the oponing in that year had been in the looality where 
ho met the largo waves. 

Captain Ryk-Ys had a similar oxperionoo in tho samo locality. 
It may be that in some years this ico-barricr has an opening 
somewhere between Spitzborgen and Nova Zombla; but it is not 
known, 

‘Tho southern limit of this iceield stretches from tho south-onst 
point of Spiteborgen to Cross Bay in Nova Zembla, with bays and 
dights in it, Somo captains, in taking the usual courso round 
the ico in April, after a severe winter, found the se from Jan 
Mayen Island to Spitzbergen, and from thence, Bear Island in- 
‘eluded, to Nova Zembla, one mass of ice. But the condition of 
the ico varies very much from year to year. At Jan May 
Island the current along shore runs to the south-west. At Spit- 
bergen to the northward along the west and east coast; but more to 
‘seaward the current along Greenland runs south down to 75°. Farther 
down it runs to the south-west. For this reason our whalers sup- 
‘posed that the direction of the coast-line of Greenland must be north 
and south in high latitudes, 

‘There was a remarkable projection of the ice in the Greenland or 
‘Wost-ice, called the tail of 77° (perhaps 71°?). ‘To the northward 
of this point the ice ran in a straight lino north and south, and to 
the southward of this point the direction of the odge was straight 
‘south-west, as if cut with a knife. In penetrating through this 
ico 150 or 160 miles to the westward, no land could be'seen from 
‘the masthead. 

In some years our whalers drifted within a fow miles of the shots 
of Greenland in 72°; but although they often intended to go ashore, 
the Whale Company prevented it. Our whalers have been near the 
‘coast of Greenland opposite Iceland, which has since been found 
inacceesible. 

‘Jn common year the south point of Spitzbergen remains, even 
in winter, free of ico; but after a severe winter it may be, for some 
40 or 50 miles to the southward of it, surrounded by broken ice. 

Ini the first days of June the south point and west coast are free 
of ice, ‘There is a trail of ioe which is swung round the south 
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point by the influence of the northerly current, and this sometimes 
‘blocks up the channel near the Voorland (Prince Charles Island). 

‘Between the North Cape (Norway) and Spitzbergen you 
always sure to meet ico; chiefly on the Spitebergen side of tho 
Aistance in a right line. 

‘The Spitebergen season closes in the middle of August. Our 
whalers very seldom stayed there longer, and never till the Ist of 
‘September. 

‘The story of a captain sailing round the Pole has never been 
authenticated. ‘There is another story that a captain of a man-of- 
‘war, waiting at Spitzbergen to protect the homeward-bound whaling 
fleet, having some time at his disposal, and finding open water, 
went as far as 89°; but there is no evidences of the truth of it, 
‘This only shows the general belief that there was no land to 
provent it, and thut it may be done if there is open water. When 
Our whalers drifted from 794° in eighteen days, 2° towards the 
touth, attached to « large ice-icld 40 miles long, and did it in 
‘one season two or three times, they saw that there was always 
‘continuity in those ice-fields ; and they calculated that, as during 
‘the summer season from Ist June till Slat August, or five times 
‘eighteen days, five times the length of ice-fielde mast drift south, the 
‘dreadth of the pack must be 10° of latitude, o the distance to the 
Pole ; and that if there was a passage for the ice, there would be one 
for ships under favourable circumstances. Therefore Torus Carolus 
‘ays, “Whether there is « passage, God only knows; but if any, 
it must be sought here.” 

‘Another story is given by Witsen, After a closo investigation 
of the highest latitude reached by our whalers, he comes to the 
conclusion that no one has been higher at tho Nova Zombla 
than.2°, Still he says, I am informed with certainty that Capt. 
‘Comelis Roule has been in 844° or 85° in the longitude of Nova 
Zembla, and has sailed about 40 miles betwoen broken land, 
seeing large open water behind it, He went on shore with his boat, 
‘and from a hill it appeared to him that he could go threo days 
‘more to the north. He found lots of birds there, aud very tame, 
‘No dates.are given. It appears that Witsen received this story 
‘when hig book, ‘ On North-east Europe and Asia,’ was in the hands 
of the printer (1705), and he had no time to make inquiry. 
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"AND MAY GoD PROTECT THE EXPLORERS. 


From these very meagre data, I venture to deduce the following 
‘gonclusions:— : 
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1. The warm under-current does not touch Jan Mayen Island, 
otherwise, as in tropical seas the cold under-current is brought to 
‘the surface, where it encounters islands, rocks, or shoals in its 
way; 80 this warm current would be brought to the surface, and a 
northerly current would be observed along the shore, whereas the 
current along the Jan Mayen Island runs to the south-west, 

2, Spitzbergen is situated in the warm under-current, from which 
it derives the beneficial influence, producing a very mild and 
variable climate, It is, however, a remarkable fact that there are 
‘no shells whatever found on any of the fine sandy beaches in the 
Days of Spitzbergen. 

8. The warm under-current does not touch Nova Zembla south 
‘of Cross Bay, because it lies too much behind the North Cape of 
‘Norway, and the gradually shelving white-sand bottom on that part 
‘of the Nova Zembla coast is probably the consequence of it. 

4, Te may bo that there is a warm under-current along the north 
coast of Lutke-land, but then it flows in the direction of the oosst- 
line, and remains an under-ourrent, because the surfaco-onrrent is 
f very strong current from the east and north-east. ‘This appears 
to bo a tidal current, increasing in strength when it finds an im- 
pediment in its way towards the south. Far out to sea-ward there 
is a dead current, or no current; but it is very strong along the 
shore of Lutke-land, or Barentz-Land, as it ought to be called. 

5, Nova Zembla is much colder than Spitzbergen, being deprived 
of the beneficial influence of tho warm under-ourrent ; and instoad 
of deriving any advantage from the proximity of a large continent 
and its;rediation in summer, the heat from this source produces in 
summer at Nova Zembla north-casterly cold winds, and those winds 
produce fogs at sea. 

6. Has the course of the warm under-current anything to do with 
the ice-barrier between Spitzbergen and Lutke-land ? or oughtwe 
to look into the tidal movements around the Pole for the causes 
of this ice-barrier being stationary there? The flood to the north 
‘end south ooast of Zembla comes from the east; at Spitzbergen from 
‘the south, We know that when different tidal waves meet, thay 
change their direction with or against the moon, but make a revo- 
Tution in twenty-four hours. This bas been observed on the coast 
of Nova Zembla Proper; but it may be that this is only a meeting 
of the same tidal waves that flow north and south of Zembla. 

1. It is a very remarkable fact that the flood comes at Zembla 


“from the east and north-east. If there aro two tidal waves at the 


Pole, may we not find the solution of the disruption of the ioe in 
P2 
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If there are not two tidal waves, then the Spitzbergen waves, 
making high water at eight and the Nova Zembla at nino o'clock, 
run to the westward round the Pole, and come back from the east 
at Zembla, 

Or is there any relation between the northerly current in Bebring 
Strait and the easterly ourrent at Nova Zembla? 

8, This occasional disruption of the ice, and its movements by 
gales of wind, makes, I should think, sledge expeditions less 
practicable and more dangerous, in caso there is no land from 82° 
to the Pole. 

9. T cannot believe that there is open water near the Pole in 
winter, except such as is occasionally caused by disruptions and 
gales of wind. : : 

‘Tho warm undercurrent brought to the surface at Spitzbergen 
was frozen in August, when the westerly winds, as often happened, 
drove the weak ico against the shore. 

‘Tho party that wintered at Smeerenburg (on the island of Amster- 

dam, and not on the mainland), cut « hole in the ice, and found that 
in three or four hours it was frozen again as thick as a hand- 
Tbreadth. 
Ono’ yeur’s ice in the ide-bearing current differed in ono or another 
‘Yon from 6 to 12 foot in thickness. This ice-bearing current was 
‘8 continuous current, with more or less open water between tho 
joofields ; but I havo not found any indication that in the lator part 
of the summer season there was open water, as if the supply of ioo 
‘was exhausted, as has been found to the north of Zembla, where in 
82° there appeared to be a fixed limit to the jco-ields, All the ioo 
‘that is drawn from the Pole during the summer season must leave 
fan open space behind it, as long as there is no frost to make new ice, 
‘And this may have been the open water seen by Morton. 

10, Brobably the southerly winds in winter at Nova Zembla 
‘aro the coldest winds, blowing from the large continent; but a 

jitabergen the north and east winds produce the greatest cold, and 
‘with a gale of wind they are difficult to stand, even in summer. West 
‘and south winds bring mow, and sometimes rain. Therefore,although. 
there is a comparatively mild climate produced by the uprising of 
tho warm under-ourrent at Spitzbergen itself, there is no indioation 
‘whatever that the climate is more mild towards the Pole. 

‘ho influence of the warm current will be felt everywhere, when 
it is'at tho surface, and make as great difference in climate in the 
‘samo latitude at the Pole as it makes in our latitude, between 
Liverpool and St. John’s, Newfoundland, for instance. ‘The com- 
parison made by the carly navigators between the climate of, 
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Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, not kniowing anything sbont warm 
currents, gave rise to the belief that the climate at the Pole was 
‘exactly like that of Amsterdam in summer. 

‘I hope that an exploring expedition will be sent towards the 
Pole, east of Greenland; but I think it would be prudent to send 
steamers every year to Spitzbergen and to Nova Zembla, leaving 
England in the middle of May, and to be well acquainted with the 
condition and the movements of the ice before venturing any sledge- 
oxpeditions on the Polar pack, north of 82°, 





2, Account of the Sciento Results of the Arctic Expedition under the 
Command of Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. By Dr. T. I. Haves, 
from ings of the American 
etre from the Procedigs ofthe American Phompie Ssety, 


‘Twn only published account of Dr. Hayes’ important expalition to Smith 
Booed 1S Boosts ta sh i weaned to etc Ue expan con 


enced by bis Dr. Kane, appears to bo the followin oft 

SrHch he read before the American Philosophical Society dt Ot of 
December, 1201, The Report bing little known Gr accasble t Bogish go 
igraphers the foli int of it will doubtless be Teisnccossary 


{to bear in mind that Dr. Hayes had accompanied Dr. Kane as surgeon in Uh 
‘memorable expedition of 1853-5 -— 2. 


jpon leaving Boston, July 10%b, 1860, my entire party mumbered. on 


u 
{fifteen persons, and we sailed faa schooner of oa 
tons burden, My purpose was to follow up the tine of research opened by Dr. 
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‘track of the whalers. Beyond. the parallel of the Carey Islands, near which 
the whalers anally pass, ad thence o Sith iat ur Woes 
ESgutarDe Kano, [The cstanoe from the northern limit ofthe whale Sshery 
{Boch Sait you wil preive Sa noe grat and with afar wind we ran it 
Bo Sir houre” ‘The chef oterest of cor woyage coramences, therefore, on the 
Zothal August on whieh day we were a Uitde tothe northward ofthe position 
2ete era L610, ad Ree in 2015, 20 miles south of Cape Alexander, tho 
tat eng he Grind ie Sn Sr 

(Arg ee a entered on the 27th of Avigust; but we were wnfortunste in 
modtng neta oh tc of ecru ck, trovgh which 
Royuntige ould bo ected. This paok tended ff o tho south aod west, and 
: ‘fo adhere to the western coast. Our efforts to find a navigable lead 
sere errapted by a henry gale, whieh broke soddenly upon us and drove us 
Dut of the Sent. “The gals conlnoed with great fore for three daye dur 
Site en eon tne irre ct of Sr and bing 4 lege 
Taloed serious darong, we roado the ind sod anchored. At that place I 
‘fant on shore and fros an elevaticn of 1200 fet obtained a view tothe west 
tort orth The ico wes everywhere elwly packed and beavy. On the fl 
{Doring day wo were blows fm our anchorage and were mich 

ome focbergn which had died fn wit the ot 
ST Bepeenter that we spain entered the Strat agi 
ingly ue etry tug" va 
etber 20d that we efectd a permanent lodgement in the Stal 
find ao ing toward the west sbore, | determined to seek one 

















(Cope Hatberton; but, when among the ice off Littleton Inland, 
Decne he on sting on he bean the ets wus cri 
‘aveay, and the redder was ‘eles, After some hours we yeached & 


tae Rae weed veers 
zm eueimese 
ae Lion ged igo ne rnter quater in Units Bay, 
Bmmegen eetce became a ance 
eect Dare 
‘a member of this Society 
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‘pape commnninion with he Faginans a! Wile Sod ih vi of 
oblaining anew supply. It will be remembered that my ylaus of exploration 
‘wore based entirely Upva the use of dogs as a maaus of tran eres the 
Keg and fom my onfvoualestanon jv apparel aida! tht with my 
used forea Thad mot the means to prosecute tay purposes with the success 
‘which I had anti lores. 


‘Mr. Sonntag early volunteered to goto the Eaquimanx for the before 
named. His offer was accepted, and. he ‘on the 22nd of December, 
with aatge dru by nian dogs, and 

Fanns nie hunter, whom Thal found 

fe fa attempting to cross Whale Sound, under the 


exmastances, as reported to me by Hans upon his retara, 
‘roe a crack which had been recently frozen ove, Mfr. Sonntag 





laa er Snsing wa 0 
tron ahervaia he oly a rateoqueny recreated nthe 
SPIE vehane atthe peranys baka ceamyentsof bad mooebeaen a 
ote ° bat, tn coaeyusncs of bed tnanagement 6 
craratvisg fv dogs aa tra were tiles Lod Twas lot pons ety 
svith only eixanioalss ‘The Eayuimeaax baviog learned through Haus of our 
Tring at Por Foul, came to usin the spring and frm them T was enabled 
to bain slice aur o'dog ty naawe my fa fo alot ety 
cimals; Dat somo of them died aftervacis, and T es Tat Sally, with two 
teams of soven each. With so reduced a force, I bocame seriously apprehensive 
Sn'ke Bhat Mae T sat out on my frat uray. The objet of thi 
Both of Marc, Tet out on . The object of thie 

affore wa fo eatablsh a provision depot for wwe ring te mumroer an Te wat 
ftcoasfal,” Wiile absent open the comsion 1 vidied:Renwelur Hatton 
Dr Kanes winter quarter, "No vestige of the Adsunce could bo dia 
Bi ha tay aie oat 1 so with te So, aad ban eon 
frunbed at yn 

"The proqaations for the pine were early in Apel 
hates of tat wel Td age ee seal H 
fore, comprksing twelve mea and fourteen eat consi 
SDAiny Watts aouael en resuen pettiie Be 

oat povies fer prooyan arn 

ecasary camp. Sxturen, 1 
tf te bat to Kennedy Chanoal proved, 
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Seth Goan Ts Sater aecaT otis 
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Senora ie re Sores 
‘Temaining, I abandoned the and returned ‘trusting to be able at an 





made by the Government of the United States, directing himn to afford uch, 
aid to the Expedition as was in his power; and’ 

‘be able, on an occasion like the present, to sekDow) i 
rendored to the Expedition by the Danish Government, and’its officals in 
Greculand—exhibiting that characteristic generosity and intelligent apprecia 
tion which have uniformly marked their actions towards all previous explora 
tions of a similar nature, Our from Godbayn southward was very 


repairing my 
tment, and of the squadron and garrisn, aod 
Expeiton Cs indblad for attntios whic exited not let 
‘or men who had for a0 long a time been depeived of maay of 

sii an rope Sag plorations 
‘ado, Having slled tom Boston, fcoasdered 
‘who avo me the veel required that I soa 
Halt on tho 190h of October, we 

byencs of ite months and tirtecn day. 














eat 
‘ROW pass fo a brief statement of the results of 
a winter harbor, an cbeeraory wan 
‘under the superintendence of Mr. 

first with canvas and then with sow, and 
fine pendulam 9 

‘Messrs. Bond of 
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ty 
constants had been carefully'@ajermined, and to whom the instruments will 


bbe returned for correction. 


‘Near the observatory a suitable shelter was erected for a number of ther= 


of 


per 
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AT geographical reults of the Expedition embrace 9 survey of fi west 
ccusitrf Norts Hatin Ha, Seth Stay al Kenny Ota fling 
{he Gasowery ofa new chanel woud, opting westward fom te a a 
Bist Stil ‘This survey ws made witout rtrence to previous charts It 
Sonmener t latin 10290, aad extends north tatitade 62° 40, embracing 

Hoven of about 1900 mien. regret at 1 was not abe to eros over fo 
taster cose of Kennedy nds tortor, ad 20 opportnity 
fo conlim Se oberraens of Se, you will reser, wot 
{Bapmon mo repr to Dr. Rane the exsense of open water in Realy 
Chan Tay; an eer cmt of Unt cel 
a Payond which point tho party cous not penetrate in conse | 
rte cpm rae A wi tye tro fy Ke 

weataadns eerey of tat poruon of the wert out of Smit Stal Iyag 
Tat Cape Saline and Foc, us the eufarosrabe eourstaces of tat 
Taiyo had fecutoned wee erst which Tam glad to‘bave bad oporteniiy 
{erwin erect Our free gogo real ence te on 
1 ue he mney of he coutins of Wale Sound aod he ro-survey of 
AT'the coasts between Wolstenholme Sound and Littleton Island. In that 
Mirvey isentractd a shoving of about 600 mlen OF the Sve ialnds Ind 
us’on Gajuin Tagatelts and Dr. Kane’ carta a being in the mouth of 
‘What Sous, we could Gnd only tare. 

cna geography T bare obsised some fternting raters, Soon 
ate i bird empenin is M Stn ra 

i iti ch appar te sea. through valley opening from the 
Se i Seon ware, This had ton dicovred bf Dr. Kane nd 
{fy hn bed My brother Johie Glaser Tn fico a nearly man fom the 
teh patalysrpcting. Wh the iw of aerling Li ae 


















OF progress, we to its upper surface, and carefully a base- 
Hine in its axis, rom either end of this bawling angle were taken, connecting 
it with fixed objects upon the mount each ‘Lateral stations were 
‘next established, and these were connected with ith the 
Deforosmentioned fixed objet ‘by me after an 
interval of eight months, and ward movement of tho 
slicer, amocinting to O4 feet. Tn rey upon this 
lacie and tho mer de glace bout 60 miles 
into the interior. Our six degrees, 
deoraag deal to fom on 1 Oo ‘was at rst 
somew! aod {vanced it became smooth, and the 
toent regular. Our catizated. at 
‘be phys clon ein 

P among 
‘tho most important of my ‘to the north~ 
‘ward of it a8. T have before ‘open sea 
broliphla prs li everywhere 
much d ‘often and, in 
tore places, pols of of water 
fowl, the ealdeeh ‘Channel was 
from the 12th to the 23rd “earlier than 
‘that at which the observations of cotertain no 
doubt that, could I hav latter part of 
‘ane, L-would bave found the sea open. Indicated a Speedy 
<Biseolution of the oe. region to the 
nortsward is annually most prem 
really. The coast 02 zeal were 
‘exposed to the norch-e, was lined with's eary ‘which ad bees. 
foreed up under the masses Were 
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fas mauch as 00 feot in height, and they wore lying high and ary upon the 
‘each he pressure near fo orton thio elt eld not powibly te 
created by ie-fields moving over a narrow channel, and I belive the result to 
hhavo been produced by icovields of great extent coming down under the 
Infunge of winds and tho current fom w vast open wren fo the uethe 

‘Out astronomical observations were chiefly confined to the determination 
‘of googtaphical positions, 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


(seven 18mm Jon, 1888.) 





SESSION 1864-65. 


‘Thirteenth Meeting (Aswrvensany), 1 xt. May 22nd, 1865. 
SIR RODERICK I. ‘MURCHISON, xox, Preswesr, in the Chair. 


‘Tux proceedings commenced by the Seonerany reading the Regula- 
tions for the conduct of the meeting, and the minutes of the last 
Anniversary; the President then appointed. as scrutinesrs of the 
ballot Mz, John Hogg, wat, ¥.2.8., and Mr. T, Leo, 

lis Royal Highness the Duc de Brabant was elected one of the 
Honorary Members of the Society. 

Captain Jansen, of the Dutch Navy; Don Felipe Paz Soldan, of 
Lima; and Don Manuel Villavicencio, were eleoted Honorary Cor- 

responding Members; and Frederick Boyle, Haq., Alfred Davis, 
¥sq.," Augustus W. Franks, Esq., Rev. Charles Hudson, Edward 
Langley, Bsq., Percoval A. Nairne, Esq., Earl Petcy, William 
Perkins, Esq., Thomas Rawling, Esq., Captain the Hon, William 
Lo Poor Trench, Sir Thomas Wathen Waller, Bart, Fellows of the 
Society. 

‘The Report of the Council was read, and its adoption ae. 
seconded, and carried without dissentient voice. 

‘The Praswexr then delivered the Medals for the encouragement 
of geographical soience and discovery, the Fouxpen's Meat, to Cap- 
tain T. @, Moxtaouent®, n.£., who was introduced to the President 
by Sir Andrew Seott ‘Waugh, and the Parsox's Mzpat, to Mr. 
Siowat, W. Baker, who was represented on the occasion by his 
brother, Mr. John Baker. A Testimonial. was also presented to Dr, 
Ansicntos Vinoxey. © 

‘After the reading of the Annual Address on the progress of Geo- 
graphy, Sit Hexny 0. Rawunssox spoke as follows ~~ 

“Thave a very pleasing duty t6 perform, It is to ask you, at the 

Vow. 1x, B 
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conclusion of the interesting and instructive address which you 
have heard, to return thanks for it to Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
to ask his permission that it should be printed. Sir Roderick has 
mentioned to you that he hes already presided at eleven anniversa- 
rries of this Society. Iam sure I only echo the sense of the meeting 
jm saying that I hope he may be spared to preside over us ¢leven 
years more. Whatever may have ‘been the circumstances which 
‘have led to his continuing the ocoupancy of the chair for this year, 
Tam sure they cannot fail to be gratifying to tho meoting for the 
result which they have caused. ‘The address which has just been 
‘rend has been listened to with greater attention, and has been moro 
interesting and instructive, than any ‘that I recollect ; and I only 
‘express what I know you all feel when I say that we hope he may 
live to deliver many moro similar addresses.” 
‘The voto of thanks was carried unanimously. 

* ‘Phe Scrutineers then reported tho election, without dissentiont 
‘voto, of all the officers recommended by the Counoil; and the Pre- 
ident announced the names as follows President: Sir Roderick 1. 
‘Murchison, x.o., r2ns, Vie-Presdets : Vioe-Admiral Sir. G. Back, 
Dox, v2.8: John Crawfurd, Haq, vs; Visoount Strangford + 
‘Major-General Sit Henry O. Rawlinson, xo. Trustees: Lord 
Houghton; Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart, Seoretaria: Clements 
R Markham, Exq., 73.4.; Lauronce Oliphant, Esq. Foreign Seere- 
tary : Francis Galton, Esq., ¥.2.8. Members of Council : John Arrow- 
mith, Beg, vn; Colonel George Balfour, n.4.,0.n.; Thomas H. 
Brooking, Bsq.; Lord Colchester; ‘Rear-Admiral R. Collinson, 0.2; 
RW, Crawford, Esq, wur.; the Earl of Donoughmore; Right 
‘Hon, Sir David Dundas, x.r.; James Fergusson, Bsq., rns; Right 
‘Hon, Sir Thomas F. Fremantle, Bart.; Cyril 0. Graham, Esq.; 
‘W. J. Hamilton, Esq., 7x8. ; Lord William ‘Hay; Captain Sir John 
©: Dalrymple Hay, Bart, 22%. %.r:; Thomas Hodgkin, Esq. 0.5 
Captain Felix Jones (late tx.); John Kirk, Esq., w.v.; Sir Charles 
‘Bichiolson, Bart. ; H. Danby Seymour, Esq., x " Spottiswoode, 
Bag, vs. ; Major-General Sir A. Scott Wangh, v.28. Zheasuror: 
‘Reginald T. Cocks, Esq. i 
* Ta tonchision, a vote of thanks tothe retiring Members of Council, 
‘the tiombors ofthe various Committees, the Auditors, and Serutineers, 
‘yas put and seconded, and the meeting then separated, 
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PRESENTATION: 


or 1H 


ROYAL AWARDS. 





‘Que Founder's Gold Medal to Captain 'T. G. Mowrcoxensy, for his 
‘great trigonometrical survey from tho plains of the Panjab to the 
‘Warakoram Range, embracing an area of 56,000 square miles, during 
‘Which observations wore taken at upwards of 20,000 feet above the 
0a, and the height fixed of tho second highest known mountain in 
the world. ‘The Patron’s or Victoria Gola Medal to Mr. Samoet, W. 
Baxen, for his vigorous explorations, entirely at his own cost, in the 
interior of Aftica, whereby he first” determinod tho course and 
position of various afiluents of the Atbara; next, for having fitted 
out at Khartum an expedition, by which he relieved Speke and 
Grant; ond thirdly, for his noble endeavour to complete the di 
coveries of those travellers by the further exploration of Equatorial 
Aftiea, in which he is still engaged. 








‘The awands having been read, the Passiesr thus addretsed tho 
recipients of tho Medals — 


“Carram Moxtoomente, 


“As T have for many years folt deeply interested in every, effort 
to develope the physical geography of the Himalaya Mountains, so 
‘was T highly gratified, when, at the recommendation of your former 
able leader Sir Andrew Waugh, the Council awarded to you our 
‘Founder's Medal. 

“When we reflected upon tho remarkable facts, that you had 

ffom the hot pain of Hindostan to tho lato! region on the 
faoo of the globe, and that there, amidst enormous glaciers, you had 
juado accurate scientific observations at stations one of which was 
five thousand feet higher than the summit of Mont Blano, we could 
not fail to applaud and reward. such noble feats, displaying as they 
id the great abilities and energy with which you conduoted so 
arduous survey. 

‘Accept, then, this Medal as a testimony of the admiration with 
‘which the Royal Geographical Society contemplates such deeds, and. 
Be assured that in our body no one more truly rejoices than myself 
in seeing you thus rewarded,” 
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Captain Mowtaoxceaze replied : 
Mr, President and Gentlemen,—I came here totally unpre- 
pared to return thanks on this great cocasion, but I find it is 
Fequired by the forms of the Soofety that I should do so, ‘Therefore, 
beg to retum my sincere thanks for the great honour that has 
‘eon done through me to the pastienlar portion ofthe Tvigonometrical 
* Survey of which I had tho honour of having the charge. At the 
same time I beg you will understand that I accept this Medal as a 
oward for tho services of thote who}ave worked with mo, and who 
have undergone ips. I would more especially name 
Captain Godwin-Ausien, Captain Melville, Mesers. Jobnson and 
Beverly, and many others whoss names are ‘printed in the Reports 
of the Thigonomettical Survey. They bave ope and all aseisted mo 
‘thoy have gone with me through all the various dificult tasks that 
‘we havo hed to porform; they have ascended glacier, encamped on 
peaks, and gone through every hardship that they could possibly be 
f@xpeoted to encounter, with groat zeal and cheerfulness. It is 
excvedingly gratifying, T hopo, to them that their services should 
have beon in some way recognized by my receiving a Medal from 
‘this Ieamed Society, especially chartered to decide upon Geo- 
graphical subjects, ‘Tho Survey has been carried on from year to 
year. It was at first designed by Sir Andrew Waugh ; tho 
$was organised and it has been superintended and directed by him 
‘during the most arduous years in which it was in and 
‘without his constant support and kindness we should never have 
‘on blot cary the work as wo have done up to the borders of 
‘urdistan.” 


Noxt, addressing Mr. John Baker, the brother of the recipient of 
‘tho Victoria or Patron’s Medal, tho President thus spoke 


“Mx, Jous Baxen, 


‘You have reason to be proud of being the brother of a 
‘man, who by his self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of Explora- 
‘tion of unknown countries, has justly obtained the Patron’s 


‘f the Royal Geographical Socieiy, 

er etPhe Patbor of “Phe Ri and the Hound" log ogo gave carnest 
that the samo adventurous spirit which led him in pursuit of wild 
‘animals into the fastnesses of India, would afterwards lead him to 
‘undertake grander excursions in the character of a true scientific 


cerube sy nothing ofthe discoveries of Samuel Baker om th banks 
‘bf the aflluents of the Atbara, a grand tributary of the Nile ; I never 
‘was more penetrated with afecling of admiration than when I heard 
Meier egeinerns exetione to ff ont ax expedition at-Khaitam, to 
meot and relieve Speke and Grant, in the belief that our envoy, 
‘Mr. Petherick, had encountered disasters which must prevent hin 
ie reacl Sores travellers. ee ay eae oh 
‘qualities of your brother rise, when I heard that after relieving 
his friends he had advanced, despite of all-obstacles, into the heart 
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of Equatorial Africa, there to work out the details of the, great 
problem which Speke and Grant had in great measure solved. 
“Anxiously hoping that your brother may ere long return to 
England laden with fresh trophies, to the prospect of which I shall 
allude in the course of my coming Address, I beg to present to you 
in the mean time this our Viotoria Medal as a token of our high ap- 
prociation of the devoted and chivalrous services of Samuel Baker.” 





‘Mr. Barer then replied :-— 

“ Sir Roderick Murohison,—T beg to thank you for the yery 
flattering manner in which you have alluded to my brother. 
Tt gives me great pleasure to attend here to-day on his behalf, 
and receive this Medal which you have 60 kindly’ awarded to him. 
The only drawback to my pleasure on this occasion is that 
my brother is not here to thank you in person for the honour you 
have conferred upon him. I cannot help fecling anxious at’ his 
Jong-continued absence, and can only earnestly hope for his safo 
and speedy return; and whilst th ‘you ‘very much for the 
honour you have done him in presenting him with so distinguished. 
a mark of your approbation, T look forward to the great pleasure it 
‘will afford him when I can present it to him in person,” 


‘After.the presentation of the Royal Medals, the Presrozsr 
delivered a Testimonial, valuo 401, to Dr. Amis Vawsény, 
addressing him in these words — 


“M, Vismér, 

“On tho part of the Council, and in the name of the Royal 
Geographical Society, T hand to’ you this honorifio donation, asa 
token of our ‘and of the high estimation in which we hold 
your adventurous journey into Central Asia, Admiring the self 
eliance, courage, ‘and persoveranoe which enabled you to pene- 
trate from Khiva through the deserts of the Oxus, and to obtain the 
notice of.the Khan of Bokhara amidst the palaces of Samarkand, 
we well know that you never could have made the journey liad 
You not qualifed youself, by Tong preperation end study, #0 travel 
3n the character and guiso of a holy Dervish. 

«But our wonder at your successful journey, when first related 
to us, was modified when we found that you possessed such a 
marked power of fascinating all those with whom you are brought 
into contact; and we now understand how the Dervish had his own 


pussprt in his bands, 

““Barnestly hoping that your attractive and interesting volume 
swill bo largely. Fought by the publio, all Philologists should be 
proud of the spirit which led you, as a Hungarian, to overcome 
Such appalling difficulties in your desire to trace out the root of 
your own dear Magyar tongue among the natives of the Hast. Pray 
Feowig this purse as the price of ao many copes of your exoellent 

You. 1 s 
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Dr. Viuniiny, replied as follows:— 


“Mr, President and Seater last year I had the 
as Leet 






‘years, on arriving in the 
agate I fonnd 1 Sad at Ie Be 
edge of the language, and was unable to express my ut now, 
stor having pated obo yeas Tan say that Iam a little 
rove civiled, not tontly, b nly civilised to express my 
Tae Detkde osiety for the hovour and the indnes it 
Sa onawed ‘upon me. a, Lust acknowledge the Bind: 
1a beatae MEN sesomimended by tae Boctty in England: 
the reception and hospitality Thave mek with here, which 1 shall 
never forgot and which never could be forgotten by any foroignar 
"England, is ontirely owing to the rocommendation of the Royal 
Geographics! Booety.” 








ae ae ee eee the ak Asana 
retumed 0 ot tho last-Aniveriar 
Meeting, thatthe ters of the arard of the Patron's Metal ‘i 
Jaker ‘aight. seem to tow dieoedit on im for not having performed lx 


ecoriag Spoke and Grant, tie my Gly rapa what 
PETS ming ae pM feb ad ql on 
‘he meaning of tha words used by the Goal 

“Ia thelr avard of a modal to Say dwelt sly on he mation 
and deeds at a time when he knew poy dat, Rat had met with heavy 
Haste ae aa Ahora af te Wi Sly hich aa ho hong, 
great Afr, Petherick fom gong sothvars to tho vl of th traveller 





‘This, in truth, was my own conviction when I penned my Address of 1868. 
Qvee apiece nace Sears 
—— met 

of the Council, 
Ropgaicx I, Muncmzson, 


Tone 198, 1868, 
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ADDRESS 


0 THR 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 22nd May, 1865, 


By Sim Ropeniox Inray Munowisox, x00, 
PRESIDENT, 





Grerumcex, 
In addrossing a Sooloty with whose progress I have boon 
‘bound up since its foundation, I am naturally much gratifled by 
Doing ablo to stato that, having now through your kindness ocoupiod 
tho chair at cloven Anniversary Mootings, on no ono of thoso 
coousions has it fallen to my lot to announce the existence of 0 
largo a number of Fellows as at presents 
Thavo also the sindorost pleasure in congratulating you on the 
vory successful labours of our now offers ; for I trust you aro 
all as highly satisfied as tho Comnoil and myself with the zealous 
and most effective services of our Secretaries, Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham and Mr. 














T havo, farther, great satisfaction in oalling your attention to tho 
almost unprévedented fact in tho annals of our Society, that tho 
‘volume of tho Journal for tho past year, thanks to tha untiring 
‘efforts of the Baitor, is already on your table. A cataloguo of our 
Library is also oompleted, while tho classified catalogue is making 
rapid progress. 

In this Address I commence, as of old, with short sketches of 
tho lives of our deceased Fellows. In tho next place, after tho 
Report of the Hydrographer on Admiralty Surveys, my chief object 
will be to lay before you tho condition of geographical soience 
and discovery when our Socioty was established, and to show 

82 
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‘how greatly our countrymen, and our Associates in particular, have 
| augmented the range of geographical knowledge in the thirty-five 
years which have elapsed since our labours began. On the present 
‘2ccasion, however, I cannot attempt to condense into one Address a 
reviow of such progress in all parti of the globe ; but will mainly 
well on the knowledge of certain regions obtained in our time, 
concluding with glimpses into the vast untrodden ficlds which no 
soientifio traveller has yet explored. 
‘OBITUARY. ae 

Hight months have elapsed since the melancholy catastrophe 
‘cogurred, in which tho. elebrated explorer of Inner Africa, John 
‘Hanning Srrxe, lost his life. On the very day of his death he had 
‘attended she Goographical Section of tho British Association at 
Both, over which I presided, and the grief and horror.of my 
‘associates and myself can well be imagined when the overwhelming 
news was communicated to us. 

‘Having encouraged Captain Speke to return to Aftion to work 
ont tho results of his great discovery of the -vast: body of water 
‘Which. hie ‘bamed “Victoria Nyaxiza,” I rejoiced: to. witness tho 
‘enthusiasm with which he was received by admiring crowds on his 
Fotun to us after following certain waters of tho Nile from that 
great reservoir of Equatorial Africa to the mouth of the mighty 
stream, It-was also, alas! my sad duty, in company with his faithful 
‘companion Grant and Dr. Livingstone, to follow poor Speke’s remains 
to the burying-place of his family, at the romantio and sequestered. 
‘village of Dowlish, in Somorsot, Yet, let mo assuro you that in 
‘hose rural Gbseqites there was that which touched my heart as 
much as if ty gallant fiend Tad won place in Westminster 
Abboy; for crowd of tho ‘surrounding gentry and inhabitants 
were there to mourn his loss and sympathize with his bereaved 














a ‘upon his’ coffin. , 
TeDeseénded fiom“ very ‘ancient Taiaily which” from Saxon 
fies ae Bad podsosdions in the West af Hngland, and somo of 
‘whowe’eprésentatives were Knights Bannerets under “our early 

John Hanning Spoke, the second son of William and 

“Bligabeth Speke, was born on the 4#i May, 1827, at 
Orleigh Court, near Bideford. ‘He was educated at Barnstaple 
Grammar School, went to India as a cadet at the age of 17, and in 
‘1844 obtained a commission in the 45th Regiment of Bengal Native 





‘whilat his affectionaté friend and companion, Grant, placed, 





Ne 
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Infantry, In the war of the Punjaub ho took part in the actions of 
Ranuggur, Sadootapore, Chillianwallah, and Guzerat, After that 
arduous campaign he began to turn his thoughts to the exploration 
of Central Africa, In the mean time, however, he employed the 
intervals of eave of abseneo from his regiment in qualifying himself 
for geographical research by exploring the Himalayas and ‘Thibet ; 
where, besides the pursuits of natural history and obtaining many 
spoils of the chase by the uso of his unerring rifle, he taught himself 
how to make astronomical observations and how to construct field 
skotch-maps, In illustration of his pursuits and ocoupation during 
this poriod of his Indian sorvice, his devotod companion, Grant, has 
furnished mo with the following graphio sketch which evidently 
comes from the hoart of that gallant soldier:—“No man in India 
‘was ever more esteemed for his private worth than poor Speko— 
and with just reason, for no one was more courageous, no one more 
honourable, His brother officors and friends wero his staunch 
admirers, and the natives over whom ho was placed in command 
attached themselves to him, and clung round him from their 
instinctive knowledge of his quiet and conciliating manners, 

“His chief passion was to make a collection of the fauna of 
India, and in this, through his porsoverance, the museums of India 
‘and Bngland, particularly that which was formed by his father at 
‘Jordans, noar Hminster, boar noble testimony of his exertions for the 
advancoment of science. Blessed with enduring powers, whether 
following tho wild bour on his floot ‘ Quoon Mab’ over the plains of 
India; or on foot, crossing the glaoiors of tho Himalayas, after tho 
*Yalkof Thibet,’ he it was who exoolled and was the first sportsman 
of each season in those manly exercises. During his Himalayan 
‘wanderings he did not go thore as a mere slayer, but preserved with 
‘caro thoso birds and animals which fell to his gun or rifle. He also 
registored the topographical features of the country by delineating 
fon charts the distances traversed, the courses of the streams, and 
tho form of the mountains, as a guido to future explorers: and. 
sportamon, ‘Thus, in carly life he showed a decided taste for tru 
obsorvation and cartography. Ono, at least, of his early maps is in. 
my possession, and he gave others to those who were most likely to 
‘uso them well. As ho took his observations in India merely with a 
‘watch and compass, the sketch-routes were of course rough; “but as 
‘most of the countries had not been traversed before, his maps were 
acknowledged, by those who afterwards tested thom, to contain meat 
‘valuablo information.” 
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Having completed a collection of a large portion of the fauna 
‘both of the plains and hills of Upper India and Thibet (one of tho 
finest collections ever made by any individual) he turned his 
thoughts to a less frequented tract—namely, Eastern Africa. His 
first enterprise in this direction was in 1854, when he joined 
the expedition organized by Captain Burton, associated with 
Lioutenants Heme and Stroyan, to penetrate the almost unknown 
‘and perilous country of the Somali, Whilst his principal journeyed 
‘to Harar tho capital, Speke was detached to Guray Bunder, with 
Aireotions to explore the Wadi Nogal, and to visit the Dulbshantes, 
‘the most warlike of the Somali, On their roturn to Berbers, tho 
party were attacked in camp, in tho dead of tho night, by a band of 
160 men; Liout. Stroyan was killed, and Speke escaped almost by « 
mniraclo with eleven spear-wounds in his body. Ono of tho weapons 
‘passed through the fleshy part of his leg, and kept him for somo timo 
pinned to the ground. 

Notwithstanding this, wo find him, not long afterwards, and 
‘whilst his wounds wore still green, at Constantinople, on his way to 
{oi tho ‘Turkish contingent inthe Crimean war. ‘Tho only passion, 
‘in fant; which was more strongly developed in him than the love of 
y ‘was that of Sighting for his country. Disappointed of 
this by tho conclusion of peace, before the services of the Con- 
tingent wore employed, ho conceived the idea of exploring Ciroassin 
and Central Asia, but finally gave up this to join Captain Burton 
in a now oxpedition into the heart of Afrioa. 

‘From tho commencement of this great exploration, in which such 
fa largo portion of Taner Africa was first mado known to us, includ 
ing tho lakes ‘Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza, down to the day 
‘when wo beard ‘of his advance from the Equatorial kingdoms and 
hhis own vast water-basin to tho mouth of tho Nile, the career of 
‘Speko is 6o impressed on the minds of all who hear mo that I nood 
‘hore only to mention those feats to ensure your hearty approbation 
‘of thom. For, whilst we rightly gave him our Gold Medal for 
‘the discovery of the Victoria Nyanza, on his first journey with 
Burton, we were still more hearty in our applause when he immed 
i ly, on his second journey, with his devoted companion, 
“Grint, by the mouth of the Nilo. T will not here enter upon the 
“6x0 ‘question’ of the source of the Nile, as that will be touched 
“aipdnin the cotnse of the Address when I speak of the desiderata 

“Jnner Africa which remain to be worked out. 

‘£6 eommemorate the above-mentioned noble deeds of Speke 
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that I called upon his admirers to unite in rearing a monument to 
his memory, and Tam happyto say that a small sum only is now 
requied to complete our object, “T therefore trust that, just as ‘his 
countrymen of the West of England presented to him pieces of 
plate to be heirlooms in his family, so Geographers will ere long 
cause to be erected in this metropolis a monument which shall. bo 
‘m onduring testimonial of our high estimate of a daring enterprise 
of which every Englishman may be proud. 

‘Tho Duke ov Nowrauwornzax.—Well might tho muted bella 
throughout the county of Northumberland, on Sunday, tho 12th of 
Fobrumy, oxcito the decpost somow for their tolling amomecd the 
sad tidings that, Algomon, tho good Duko of Noxthumborland hud 
Droathed his last that moming. Itesiding in his princoly Castle of 
Alnwiok, that fino old foudal seat of the Poroys, which with correct 
taste and at groat expense ho had just restored to its aucient style 
and enlarged, ho succumbed to tho sovority of an attack of gout, 
from which malady ho had anffored for somo years. 

Bom in 1792, Lord Algomon Perey was early intended for the 
Royal Navy, which sorvioo—aftor anovioiato at Wton—ho ontored in 
1805. He sorved successively in tho Tribune frigate, the Fame, 74, 
and the Hydra, 38, from which last ship Captain Mundy appointod 
him to the command of a gunboat, to co-operate with the patriots 
‘on tho south coast of Spain. His Lordship afterwards joined tho 
Christian VIL, bearing tho flag of Six Baward Pellew (afterwards 
Lord Exmouth), off the Scheldt. Rotumning to the Mediterranean 
with that celebrated commander, ho sorved as Acting-Captain of the 
Caledonia, of 110 guns, in a partial action with the Fyench fleet off 
Toulon in 1818; and he was present at the fall of Genoa in the 
following year. Ho subsequently commanded the Cossack, 22, on 
tho const of North America, when his promotion to postrank, and 
general pence, induced him to go upon half-pay: nor had ho 
since sexved afloat, though he ever evinced a warm predilection for 
tho profession, and by seniority beceme a Rear-Admiral on the 
Reserved List in 1860, Vioo-Admiral in 1867, and Admiral, in 
1862. 

On resuming shore-life his Lordship was created Baron Prudhoe 
in 1816, and his enquiring mind next led bim to enter with ardour 
into the scientific pursuits of the day. In 1818 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and the attractions of Geography 
and Archeology prevailing with him, hte joined Sir Gardinor 
Wilkinson in making extensive researches. over Egypt and Syriay 
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where his investigations—especially in Biblical chronology—are 
stamped with ability and judgment ; while the British Museum, to 
which he made rich contributions, and his own museum at Alnwick 
Castle, testify to his taste and diligence as a collector of sculptures, 
‘coins, and other antiquities. 

‘Meantime Lord Prudhoe was enrolled in the Society of Anti- 








‘tho Royal Institution ‘of Great Britain, and of the Royal United 
Service Institution; and, lastly, be was elected  Trusteo of the 
British Musoum, His kindly disposition also induced him to take 
‘a leading part in numerous benevolent foundations; and he was 
ver ready to contribute with discriminating philanthropy—both in 
person and in porse—towards the physical and moral improvement 
of his poorer countrymen. 

In 1842, Lord Prudhoe married Lady Eleanor Grosvenor, eldest 


daughter of the Marquis of Westminster; and in 1847 he succeeded 


hia brother, tho third Duke, in the Percy honours and estates, On 
‘hat occasion his first order was truly characteristio of tho man— 
+Qontinuo,” said he “ all the pensions and other charities granted 
by tny lato brother.” He thon commenced those improvements of his 
eatates which have rendered those extensive domains so remarkable 
for the well being of his numerous tenants. With a graceful 
devotion to the duties of his position as well as tho enjoyment of its 
rights, ho not only provided comfortable dwellings for those who 
‘were connected with him, but also established schools and erected 
several now churches—threo of the latter baving been consocrated 
in August last. Besides the endless charities to which he subscribed, 
hhe supported, from professional feelings, the Seaman's Hospital 
Sooioty, and built « capacions “‘Sailors’ Home” at North Shields, 
But among his philanthropic deeds, on which he expended altogether 
hulf, million of money, none were more eminently beneficial than 
‘tho ostablishment of lifo-boats, at selected stations along the stormy 
sliores of the cast coast of Bngland:: thus numerous sufferers were 
esoued from death, and a generous intrepidity instilled into the 
‘A’ Conservative on principle, the Duke joined Lord. Derby's 
‘ministry in March 1852, as First Lord of the Admiralty; beooming 
also aPrivy Councillor, and a Knight of the Garter. He remained in 
‘the Gebinst totil the dissolution of the administration inthe following, 
“Divomber.. “While at the head of that important department, he 
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supported ineasures for tho aid and recovery of Franklin and the 
tnissing Arctic voyagers; and he offered to facilitate Mr. Lassell's 
‘astronomical expedition to the Mediterranean, On learning from 
‘Admiral Smyth that the officers of the institution in Jermyn-street, 
how under my direction, were endeavouring to purchase ancient 
medals for the purpose of chemical analysis, the Duke directed an 
acoumulation of 1575 abraded coins to be sont thither, saying— 
«Tam dosirous to assist the Musoum of Praotical Geology, and its 
‘excellent Direotor, Sir Honry De la Bechs 

Indood, his Graco was ever @ munificent patron of science and 

Jiterature, as evinced by the various books and local surveys 

+ brought out under his auspices. Ono of his fst acts was to confirm 
his brother's intention of defraying the expenses of Sir Jobn 
Horechel’s important volume on the astronomy of the Southern 
Hemisphere, Ho also most liberally supportod Mr. Lane in tho 
publication of his illustrated ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and in preparing 
‘tho volumes of tho groat Arabio Lexicon of that eminent scholar. 
Ho caused a survey to be carried on by Mr. Maclauchian, to 
‘trace tho Roman Wall through its wide span, and the windings 
of tho Watling Street across the county—the results of which aro 
‘contained in a folio of large platos anost carefully engraven : @ pro- 
historic map of Northumberland was lso in hand at the time of 
his demiso, Another proof of the Duke's capacity for seleoting 
qualified authors and artists is displayed in a book giving the archi- 
teotural and pictorial details of Alnwick, Prudhoo, and Warkworth 
Castles; and he, moreover, encouraged the production of various 
‘essayn on local subjeots which wore published by the Archmological 
Tustituto of Newcastle, Ho also printed a desoription of Roman 
family dinarii in his possession, for distribution among his numismatio 
acquaintances ; and oven tho effusions of a Northumbrian shepherd 
poot wore collected and illustrated at tho Duke's desire. 

‘Nor ought this sketch of the life of our excellént member to 
close without mentioning that, in addition to his other sterling 
Guilitios, the Duke, ever attentive to the caro and keeping of his 
gardens nd pleasure-grounds, was most successful in the culture 
of rare exotics, ‘Thus the gorgeous Victoria Regia, discovered by our 
Qoceased Fellow, Sir Robert Schomburgk, fell under his care; 
‘and it was in the spacious tank provided for ite reception at Sion 
‘House, with water in motion, that this superb tropical lily first 
flowered in England, He also brought that most delicate tree, the 
Garcinia Mangostina, the most exquisite of Oxiental fruits, to perfeo- 
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tion; and ite first and only mature fruit ever produced in Europe 
‘was presented by the late Duke to Her Majesty the Queen. 

‘To this trathfal and characteristic sketch of the highly honour- 
ablo cater of the Duke of Northumberland, from the pen of his 
old brother officer, my predecessor, Admiral Smyth, and which I 
gladly endorse in every particular, let me offer the expression of 
my own deep sorrow for the loss of one whose friendship I had 
Jong enjoyed, and for whom my regard and respect were heightened 
in each succeeding year by a contemplation of lightened 
and benevolent actions, Sincerely, indeed, do I grieve for the 
Voreavement of that noble lady who was the charm of his life, and 





the active and zealous participator in all the good works of Algernon - 


Perey Duke of Northumberland. 

Dr. Hugh Fatcoen.—The Natural History Sciences havo sus- 
fained a heavy Joss in the Gath of my gifted friend, Dx. Hugh 
Falconer. Born at Forres, N.B., in 1808, and receiving his early 
Instruction in that town, his education was completed in the Uni- 
‘ersities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 

On his way to the East Indies, and whilst in London, the taste of 
the young medical man for Natural History subjects was developed 
Lycdhix examination of the contents of public museums. It was, 
however, after ho reached India, and was associated with the 
colebrated botanist Dr. Royle at Subarunpore, near the Himalaya 
Mountains and the lower rango of the Sewalik Hills, that ho 
bogan (in 1892) those explorations in which, associated with 
Cuptain, now Sir, Proby Cautley, he collected and described those 
remarkable fossil remains, tho discovery of which formed 
‘epoch in geological history. It will be more especially the pro- 
vinoo of the Presidents of the Royal, Geological, Linnman, and 
Zoological Societies, to dwell upon the great accessions contributed 
to various sciences by Dr. Falconer. On my part it is an agrec- 
able duty to impress upon you that, amidst all his other qualifica- 
tions, our deceased Associate was a sound and zealous Geographer. 
Jn ono of his earliest expeditions in the mountains of Hindustan 
‘Wo are told that, when in want,of proper instruments to meagure 
altitudes, ho melted broken tumblers and blow them into a tube, 
distilled mercury from cinnabar bought in the bazaar, and com- 
pleted his barometer by turning a reservoir out of boxwood from 
the adjacent hills.* 

i Seg am eatallent sketch of the life of Dr. Falconer from the pea of Drs G, 
ate tee of De Bae 
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During several years of arduous research ho not only explored the 
woniderful fossil mammalian remains which now form one of the 
principal glovies of the British Museum, but, when remote from all 
‘works of reference, he compared the extinct species with their 
iving analogues in that rogion, and, together with his assooiate 
Cautley, brought out thos remarkable memoirs and illustrations 
which procured for each of the authors the Wollaston Medal of tho 
Geological Society. 

‘Whilst Superintendent of the Botanic Garden at Suharwnpore, 
Dr, Paleoner made various oxplorations of tho higher tracts of the 
Himalaya chain, and was among the first to recommend that tho 
toaplant should bo introduced into mitnilo parts of theso moun- 
tains. Tn the following yous—1897 and 1838—ho explored, by 
order of the Government, the trans-Indus portion of the Himalaya, 
‘and spent a winter and spring in Cashmevr, From thenco ho 
crossed the mountains to Tskardo in Baltistan, traced tho course of 
the Shigar, a great tributary of tho Indus, to the glacier whens 
it springs, on the southern flank of the lofty Mustagh rango, and 
‘after noxt examining tho groat glaciers of Arundu and Braldoh, 
returned to resume his dution in tho plain, It was during this 
romarkable and hazardous journey that he studied closely the 
phenomena of glaciers and the flow of their moraines, as well as of 
rivera in deop valleys formed by groat antecedent geological move 
‘monts, which enabled him to speak to us with 'o, much effect within 
those walls on tho wholo mbject of glacial phenomena, and to 
oppose with force and eloquence the new theory of thé excavation 
of valloys and lake-basins by tho grinding power of ice. ‘Thoso of 
‘you who heard him on that oocasion can never forget the impression 
Which his olear Ienguage and vigorous delivery produced, and 
Tholiove you will all agroo with mo, that the occasion afforded « 
pregnant proof of the desirableness of reporting tho sayings of thoso 
who oan speak as ho dia at our meotings. This ono speech, indeed, 
of Falconer, as happily recorded in our Proceedings, embodied such 
‘a true philosophical view of tho real agency of glaciers as dependent 
on geographical and atmospherical conditions, that it will often 
‘bo appealed to as an authority, and I natutally made great uso 
of it in my last Anniversary Address when treating of Glaciers, 
‘Compelled to come to Hurope in 1848, on account of failing health, 
the occupied his time at home in tho publication of various me- 
moins desoriptive of his collection, and in 1848 he returned to 
India as suocessor toDr. Wallich, the Superintendent of the Botanic 
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Garden at Caloutta; and in that offos, ainong several Reports of 
Great valuo, he was urgent in recommending the trial of tho 
introduction of the Cinchona or Peruvian-bark plant into the 
‘Nilgherzies and the hilly regions of Bengal, to which districts these 
Plants have of late years been transported from their native habitats 
in Peru, by our Seoretary, Mz. Clements R. Markham, Retiring 
from the Indian Service in 1858, ho visited Syria, Constantinople, 
and the Crimea, during the siego of Sebastopol, During the last 
Yours of Iris lifo it was quite natural that he should have taken an 
active part in every geological and paleontological research which 
might tend to throw light on the antiquity of man; for as early as 
1883 he began to speculate on the possibility of human beings having. 
boon in existonco when some of the gigantio extinet quadrupeds, 
whose remains ho had discoverod, wore still living. ‘Tho Prosideut 
of the Geological Socioty has dwelt with emphasis on his various 
reports on the age of those cavern doposits of Britain and elso- 
where, in which implemonts fabricated by man have boon found 
associated with the remains of extinct animals, In the samo pursuits 
Falconer spent some portion of tho last autumn with his friend 
Professor Busk in exploring tho bone-caves of Gibraltar, 

Although it might be thought that this subjeot doos not come 
Within the cognizance of tho Geographer, yet I bog to axsuro my 
hearers that the goographical question of the configuration of land 
‘and waters past and present has much to do with tho disoussion of 
‘the great antiquity of our race, tho accurate investigation of this 
ssubjeot being certain to throw light on tho outlines of land and 
water which must havo existed at the time when tho primeval inha- 
Ditants manufactured their rudo stonoimplements, For, these relios 
aro frequently found in very old alluvia high above tho rivers and 
Dottoms of the present valleys thus indicating either an enormously 
Jong lapse of time, during which tho rivers have excavated down to 
‘tho existing ovel, or, as I believe, the occurrence in timos antecedent 
40 historical records of sudden upheavals of the land, probably oo- 
Incident with those great disturbances by which the-British islands 
‘Were separated from the Continent, and Ireland from Great Britain. 
Whilst Dr, Falooner was foremost in the discussions which took 
Place on every question pertaining to this exciting topic, and was 
‘ver geplous in exploring caves whether at home or abroad, and in 
istinguishing the species of extinct animals of different periods, he 
‘ee equally alivo to any question connected with the science of pure 
y-\-Thus, one of his very last lettors was addressed to 
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myself, recommending the Council of this Society to.contribuite a 
‘sum for completing the determination of: the real depression of the 
‘Dead Sea, all the various conflicting estimates of which were 80 
‘accurately pointed out by him as to ensure our adoption of the project. 
In this work wo had, through his counsel, the good fortune, to lead 
‘tho way, and the Governmont Grant Committee of the Royal Society 
followed us in furnishing tho means for completing this most 
desirable survey. 

Aftor this briof notice of his Iabours in various branches of 
foienco, I regret to stato that Dr. Paloonor has given to tho world 
small portion only of that wonderful amount ‘of knowledge 
which was stored in his capacious mind. Ever cautious, like tho 
Prince of Botanists Robort Brown,* whose memory he specially 
cherished, in publishing any opinion until he was perfectly sure of 
ite acournoy, Faloonor has left behind him numerous diaries, notes, 
‘and papers, which im the hands of judiotous commentators may, it is 
oped, be made good use of in further illustration of his character. 
In the mean timo I can truly say of him, that in my lifo I nover 
met with any man who possessed kecnor powersof observation, and 
groator love of truth, or who was a more determined, straight- 
forward, and honost supporter of it; whilst those who knew him 
will affirm with mo, that by the death of Hugh Faleonér we havo 
oon bereft of the most genial of companions and the heartiost of 
friends, 

Tn reoolléoting that Tam sixtosn yéars his sénidr—for I was on 

jorvico with Sir Arthur Wellesley when Falconer wis born—how 
profoundly do I lament that ho was not spared to ts for a fow moro 
‘years to enable him to mature and complete to his own satisfaction 
many a work of true importance to mankind. 

‘Tho Duke of Newcastix.—By the decoaso of the Duke of New- 
castle the Society has lost a kind friend, and the ‘country a 
meritorious and high-minded statesman, It is not my provinos ‘to 
endeavour to sketch tho political career of this excellent man ; but it 
is my pleasing duty to state, that as long as he held tho post of 
Colonial Secretary ho lost no opportunity of promoting geographical 
fioience. Nay moro, I'must recall to your recollection that when 
Wve awarded our Gold Medal to the family of the lamented Burke, 
his Graco attended our anniversary meeting, and on reosiving the 
medal for the bold explorer of Norther Australia, spoke to us with 














* S00 my sketch of the character of Robert’ Brown, Anniversary Addrees, 
1880, Souraa vol xxx. p oxte 
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1 fecling for tho noble fellow who perished and a knowledge of tho 
subject, which prove how sincerely he cherished the objects of 
‘this Institution and how much ho appreciated our redognition of 
that adventurous oolonist, : 

Fow mon of this century havo laboured more for the publio weal 
than tho Duke of Nowoasile, and it may truly bo said of him that 
ho shortened his life by severe and incessant assiduity in sorupns 
ously canying out his official duties. 

Acoessible to every applicant, he most conscientiously strove to 
serve efficiently his sovereign and the country; and I have no 
doubt that our graoiows Quoen, duly appreciating his services as tho 
Montor and friend of tho Princo of Wales in America, nover ro- 
warded any ono of her subjects with moro satisfaction than whon 
sho bestowed tho Order of the Garter on the lato Duke of Newoastlo, 

Professor I, G, W, Srnvvs.—Ono of tho greatest astronomors of 
‘our age, whose namo graced our list of Honorary Corresponding, 
Follows, has been taken from us since our Inst annivorsary, 
in tho 72nd your of his age, M. F. G. W, Stravo was ono of 
thoso men who, through the vigour of their minds, never conse 
to curty out any’ important object until completo suocess has 
boon obtained. Enjoying tho full confidence of tho Emperor 
Nicholas, and woll supported by that munifioont Sovereign, he 
drought tho Imporial Observatory of Pulkova to tho highest degreo 
of porfeotion, ‘Tho chronometrioal expeditions which under his 
Aixootion woro sont: forth to determine with the utmost pro 
tho longitude of the Russian Observatories, brought M. Struve, his 
‘on Otto Struvo, and thoir assoofatos, to our shores, in 1843; and 
comparisons were carried on by tho Russian astronomers, and by 
numerous instramonts, between Pulkova, Altona, and Groonwioh,— 
‘tho rorult boing that tho ola moridian of Pulkova was found to bo 
{in orror nearly half a verst in linear dimensions, 

But tho operation by which Struvo was most intimately connected 
with Geographers was tho measurement of the groat aro of the 
meridian, in which, associated with General Tennet, tho eminent 
topographer, he eventually comploted the measurement from the 
North Cape to the Black Sea, or ovor 25° 50" of latitude. ‘This, 
as T aid in my Addross of 1845 (but before the work was com- 
pleted), greatly exceeds all other known triangulations, and gives 
to the vast mass of land possessed by Russia and Sweden the longest 
‘measurement which can ever be made on terra firma, 

Tn his open and frank manners, M. Struvo had much of what we 
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iejoioo in considering tho English character, and was as much liked 
by all our countrymen who know him as he was esteemed and 
beloved in Russia, the country of his adoptio 

‘Ho was presont, as well as myself, at the installation of HRI. 
Princo Albert as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, on 
which occasion he reocived the honorary degree of LL.D. 

‘Another of our decoased Honorary Corresponding Members, and 
‘ono who has Jong boon distinguished as a Geographer, is the Russian 
Baron George do Muvuxvore, Belonging to a Livonian family of 
distinguished men—his brother, tho lato Pierro de Moyendorf, was 
‘an eminent and}much-beloved diplomatist and statosman under tho 
‘Emperor ‘Nicholas, and anothor brother, Aloxandor, also Aeocased, 
‘was my companion in my first goologioal tour in Russia (1840)— 
Baron George, tho doceasod Geographer, rendered his name con- 
spiouous by his travels in Asia, and partioularly by his joumney to 
Buldhara, secompaniod by Hversmann and Pander, both savans of 
note, ‘The work dosoriptive of this expedition of 1820 appeared 
{in 1826 undor tho title of ‘ Voyago @’Orenbowrg  Boukhara, redigé 
par Io Baron George do Moyendorf ot rova par A. Jaubert" 

‘Tho Honourable Edward Hyenert.—By tho death of our assootate, 
‘Mx. Bvorett, who was ominently distinguishod by his various litorary 
aoquirements, and was for somo yours Ministor of the United States 
in this country, I havo lost ono of my most estoomod friends, A 
native of tho Stato of Massachusetts, and born in 1794, this excellent 
‘and aocomplished man was oducated at Harvard College, and in early 
life became a pastor of a church in Boston. Subsequently, having 
Deen appointed to the Professorship of Grook in his own University, 
hho came to Huropo tho better to qualify himself for his new duties, 
‘and when in England was woll known to Walter Soott, Maciitosh, 
Romilly, and othor oolebritios, and on his return home became 
‘editor of tho ‘North-Amerioan Roviow.’ Subsoquently, Mr. Everett 
took a leading position in his country as a spoakor of publio 
adresses, by which ho booame renownod—the last of theso having 
boon delivered “on the hard-won battlefield of Gettysburg, when 
tho anny of his Northern countrymen had for the first time defeated 
‘tho skilfol Confederato Genoral Lee, when he invaded the Stato of 
Pennsylvania, As a member of Congross, during 10 yoars, he con- 
‘tinuously oooupied himself with the transaction of foreign affairs, 
‘and composed some of tho best stato papers of his Government, 
including a sories of letters to Mr. Canning on colonial trad. 

‘Threo times elected Governor of Massachusetts, ho organized a 
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Board of Education, and to his great credit established normal 
schools, scientific ond agricultural surveys of his native state, and 
‘commission for the revision of criminal law. Revisiting Europe in 
1840, with his wife and children, he first spent some time on tho 
Continent, and was, through the influence of his friend, the oele- 
rated Daniel Webster, appointed Minister at our Court, Although 
at that timo a number of irritating questions agitated both countries, 
‘and ho was left to act according. to his discretion, so sagacious 
‘was his conduct, and so soothing his demeanour, that he entirely 
satisfied, both the American and British Governments, It was 
during bis fesidence here that I bad frequent intercourse with 
‘Mr, Evereit, and overy year my esteem and friendship for him 
increased. Tn 1845 ho returned home, became President of his old 
college ai Harvard, snd published a collected edition of his 
dresses, For a timo ho was in office as Secretary of Stato, and 
elthioagh he was elected a senator of his native state, his health had 
become somuch, weakened that ho re-appeared little in publio until 
he déliverod tho remarkable address on the field of battle at 
Gettysburg’ to which I have'slready alluded. Nothing can moro 

dornonstrate the strong feeling of patriotism which animated 





‘Mz: Biverott ‘than that he, « peace-loving man, should have quitted 
his rotiremorit to make that eloquent barangite in honour of thio#o 
who had fallen in the endeavour to preserve intact the great American, 
Hepitblic in whose Union he gloried. 

‘Sir Robert Hermann Sowoxsonox.—This extensive traveller was 
first brought into the notice of Geographers by his exploration 
‘of the little island of Anegada, the north-casternmost member of the 
‘Virgin Islands, his account of which was published in the second 
Yolume of our Transactiois.’ * " Wheri this memoir was read before 
‘oar Society, I'well zeocllect the very favourable impression made 
fipon my associated ‘and niyself by the energy, zeal, and ability 
Aisplaysd by the then tinaided young Prussian trav aeli- 
nesting on a map all the rooks and feefs around this island so 
‘@angerous fo navigators, and by which he doubtless saved the lives 
‘f imanyscamen. In’ subsequent’ yedrs M. Schomburgk explored 
‘fhe tivers Essequibo, Corentyn; and Berbice, and investigated in 
“efail tho capabilities of the rich anid fertile colony of British Guiana. 
‘During these researches he discovered and sent home thie magnificent 
ly Victoria regia; now so well established in Europe. By hisjourney 
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‘across the interior from the Hssequibo to Hsmeralda on the Orinoco 
hhe was enabled to connect his observations with those of his illus- 
‘rious countryman, Humboldt, who had always been his patron, and 
thus to determine astronomically a series of fixed points extending 
across the watershed of tho great rivers of Equatorial America 
‘For these remarkable services, by which tho soiences of zoology and 
otany, as well as geography, were groatly enriched, this Sooiety 
rightly conferred on M. Schomburgk, in the year 1840, ono of its 
Gold Medals. At the same time he was appointed Consul in 
British Guiana. Returning to that rogion, he oxtendod his travels, 
{in 1848, from Pirarara ovorland to the head-wators of the Corontyn, 
‘and deseonded that rivor to Demerara, as recorded in tho fiftoonth 
‘volume of ont ‘Transactions.’ Io then received tho ordor of knight- 
hood. In 1848 Sir Robort publishod an excollont work on Barbadoor, 
‘graphically describing the hurricanos of tho region as well as the 
statistical and political condition of the island. In, the latter years 
fo ho was, to the great benefit of our intorests in the Bast, 
1d as Consul-General in tho kingdom of Siam, where, 
dy his conoiliatory mannrs and sound judgment, ho has greatly 
advanced the interests of our commorce and sustained tho bost 
relations with a singular and heretofore little-known people, 

‘Nor has ho whilst there been loss alive than in eaxlior yours to tho 
importance of geographical surveys; for, besides other excursions. 
including an important journey from Bangkok to Chiongmai, the 
principal city of the Lao country, ho repaired to tho isthmus of 
Kra, with a view of ascertaining by actual obsorvation the value 
of tho recommendation to out a ship-canal across it, and thus save 
tho long detour by tho straits of Malacca, for thé trade between 
Siam and British India, Fooling that his health was declining, Sir 
Robert Schomburgk rotamned to this country last autumn, and on 
retiring from public life obtained a well-morited ponsion, which 
unhappily he enjoyed but a fow months, for he died at Berlin on 
the 11th March. 

Dr. Bankiz.—In the Address of last yoar I alluded to the prospect 
of tho return of this deserving African explorer and Envoy of 
our Government, but alas! he was taken from ms on his homeward 
voyage. 

‘Twelve: years ago Dr. Baikie, then an assistant-surgoon of the 
Navy under Sir John Richardson, was recommended to me by 
that eminent man as a porson capablo of taking part in an 
expedition which was then fitting out to ascond tho Niger in 

YoU. 1x, . 
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‘a steamer, the Plead, built for the purpose, with the view of forming 
8 sort of trading settlement amongst the natives of the interior of 
Africa. On the death of Consul Beecroft, who bad been appointed 
leader, the command of the expedition devolved upon Dr. Baikio, 
who carried the enterprise to a successful issue, and on his return 
published an instructive account of the voyage. 

In his subsequent voyage, in 1857, the unfortunate loss of the 
iron steamer, Day Spring, on the rapids at Rabba, which would havo 
disheartened most men, only served as a stimulus to Baikio and his 
associates to elicit the best results in their power even in this 
forlorn state, Gathering together the débris of the vessel and 
erecting huts on tho neighbouring banks, they were soon in a 
‘ondition to open communications with surrounding native chiefs, 
which eventually led to an interview with the principal sovereign 
of those parta, the Sultan of Sakati. Another vessel, the Swnbum, 
‘was sent out to the shipwrocked party, and a settlement was esta- 
Dlished at Lukoja, near the junction of the Chadda and the main 
stream. After seven years of persevering endeavours in promoting 
civilisation amongst the native tribes, Dr. Baikie's desire to return 
to England, and see once more his aged father, was granted; and 
MS. Jnestigator was sont to bring him down the river in the 
month of September last, But be was not destined to seo again his 
native land. 

T am aware that the Foreign Ministers of this country, past 
and present, havo beon well satisfied with tho efficient services of 
Dr. Baikio; but I regrot to say that somo time must olapso before 
the real value of those services can be mado known, Whilst our 
deceased member made but soanty communications to us, ho kept, a8 
T understand, numerous journals descriptive of his journeys and re- 
searches, from which he doubtless intended to compose a complete 
‘work had he not beon unbappily cut off at Sierra Leone, where he 
‘halted for @ fow days only. These documenta, now in the Foreign 
Office, are undergoing a revision under the hands of the accomplished 
African traveller, Dr. Kirk, and it is to be expected that they will 
throw important light on the geography and natural historg, as well 
4s,upon the statistics and customs of the natives of that part of 
frien, 
<Trt.smocessfully braving the dangers of the climate during so many 
‘yeare (for he was in good health when he left the Niger), Dr. Baikio 
has demonstrated that a small British settlement may be made a real 
centro of civilisation in a barbarous African region. The alliances 
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‘which he made with various chiofs, the moral influence which ho 
exerted over them, and the good-will if not friendship of the natives 
which he acquired (his messengers and people travelling in perfect 
safoty from Lukoja to the sea-coast), aro the best tests of tho valno 
of his kind and conciliatory but firm and judicious eoudut. Tho 
Orkney Islanders may well be proud of having produced such a 
‘man, and I trust that the right feeling which has guided his friends 
to erect a monument to his memory in his native town of Kirkwall 
will induce Her Majesty's Govornment' to honour his sorvices by 
aiding his boreavod family with a bofitting recompense, 

‘Mr. Hudson Gunwey—By tho death of this oxocllunt man, at a 
great ago, the cultivators of literature and archwology havo 
ost one of thoir best supportors, whilst we lose an accomplished 
comparative Geographer, My old friend, Mx. Hndson Cumey 
had, in carly life, the great advantago of having as his collogo « 
friend and instructor that shining light, tho lato Dr. Thomas Young, 
who in subsequent years revealed to us tho lost language of hicro- 
slyphios, and who having expounded tho groat and novel theory 
of the undulations of light, justly obtained tho never-to-be-forgotton 
sobriquet of “Phenomenon Young.” Soon after leaving Cambridgo 
‘Mr. Gumoy travelled in Grocco with tho Into Earl of Aberdoon, 
and thus became, as well as that nobleman, a true Athenian in his 
appreoiation of tho fino arta and knowledge of the most enlightened 
of all tho Grecian people. 

It falls to tho lot of Bar) Stanhope, the President of tho Soototy 
of Antiquarios, to do justioo to tho.morite of Mr, Gumey as a scholar 
and a virtuoso; whilst it is my speoial businoss to rocord that, as a 
collector, his invaluable library oontainod a most instructive assort- 
ment of maps of successive periods, So interested was he in tho 
Aisooveries of Speke and Grant in the interior of Africa, and 
‘the approaching settlement of tho great question of the Sources 
of the Nile, that he caused copies to be made of ancient maps of 
Afrioa, preserved in the Papal Libraries of Romo, in order to 
indioato the earlier stato of our knowledge int that part of the world. 

Serving many years as a Member of Parliament, ond proving 
himself to be a sincere philanthropist by countless acts of. charity 
and kindness, it may be confidently said of Hudson Gurney that in 
his long and well-spent life ho ever gained friends and never made 
‘an enemy. 

Rear-Admiral the Honourable Henry Anthony Munray.—By the 





death of Admiral Henry Murray, on the 17th of last February, tho 
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Society hhas lost one of its warmest supporters. He served for 
several years in our Council, and seized every opportunity within 
his reach of advancing our best interests. No man of my timo was 
more justly popular; for with his lively and joyous manner Henry 
‘Murray inspized his numerous friends with a kindred geniality. He 
had been for some years a severe sufferer from attacks of gout, one of 
which carried him off suddenly, to the deep sorrow of every ono 
who knew bis worth. I cannot do greater justice to his memory 
than by reforring my hearers to a most lively, feoling and 
faithful sketch of our deceased associate, by one of his intimates,* 
which is given in tho ‘ Spectator’ of March 4th, p. 241.“ Thoro 
was” (says the reviewer towards the end of the sketch) “‘a singular 
Dreadth of sympathy and kindness of heart about the man him- 
self, which was catching to all who camo within his influence. 
It was impossible to remain shut up in the company of a man 40 un- 
reserved and natural to be otherwise than kindly and good-natured 
‘in the prosence of one who had not a dash of littleness, or meannos, 
cr illmature in his whole composition; and the better you knew 
‘him the more you found out the depth of those qualities. Noman 
of his means ‘was moro truly generous, though you might havo 
Imown him long and woll without detecting it exoept by chance; 
‘and while ho helped all who were in temporal need with a largo 
‘hand, he had always a ready ear for those who were in other kinds 
of trouble. With no claim to wit or wisdom beyond tho common 
rn of educated men, wo cannot but think that he will be moro 
migged than many of the wittiest and wisest.” 

Mr. Joshua Bares —Belonging to the class of merchant princes 
of our metropolis, Mr. Joshua Bates was always a good friend of our 
Sociaty and a just appreciator of the advantages derived from our 
pursuits. Intimately connected with the United States as a member 
of the great house of Baring, Mr. Bates’s hospitable mansion was 
ever as opon to the natives of the great Transatlantic Republi as 
it was to his numerous friends in this country, among whom I 
was proud to be enrolled; for I nevor met with any one more 
ready to contribute by his good-will and his purse towards the 
promotion of every good scientifc, literary, or philanthropic cause. 








Among the deeds which will cause his name to be remembered, is 


the foundation of the great publio libary of Boston, in the United 
States, to which he contributed twenty thousand pounds. 





Aas #* Mr. Thomas Hughes. 
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Having been a resident in various countries, he had a truly cos- 
mopolitan heart, and in seeking to promote peace and good-will 
among men, his genial temperament s0 endeared him to those who 
had the good fortune to know him, that his memory will long be 
cherished, His only daughter having marzied that eminent scholar 
iny friend M, Van do Weyer, the Belgian Minister, the large fortune 
amassed by Mz, Bates will descend to the children of that sound 
diplomatiat, who has #o thoroughly idontified himself with the best 
feclings and has gained the respect of all Englishmen, 

Archdeacon Bunwey.—Grandson of the author of the ‘ History of 
Music’ and son of a distinguished Greok seholar, Charles Parr Burney 
‘was Lom in 1785, and was therefore when ho aiod, in Novombor 
ast, in his cightioth your, ‘This vonorable, highly rospocted, and 
‘most companionable man, who was ono of tho original members of 
this Socioty, was from his youth a promoter of sofonce, and bocame 
1a Follow of tho Royal Sooioty as ently as tho your 1814, under tho 
presidency of Sir Josoph Banks. 

Mr, Samuel Carrion, x28—Eminent as a surgoon-dentist, 
th lato Mz. Cartwright lost no opportmnity of advancing tho Fine 
‘Arts by a liboral and well-timed expondituio of his moans, When 
British Art haa fow patrons, this goncrous amatour gavo what was 
‘then considered tho handsomest prieo for any picture which ho 
esteemed, and I woll recollect when a beautiful painting by Edwin 
Landseor and Caloott was exhibited at the Royal Academy, that on 
‘asking tho Into Marquis of Lansdowne if ho had sooured it, “No,” 
his Lordship ropliod, “I cannot ope with Mr. Cartwright” 

Mr. Cartwright's hospitality was hearty and profuse, and T have 
myself met at his table on the samo day, an ex-king, two dukes, and 
other persons of rank, with several of my associates in soience. Ho 
‘was a warm-hearted, benevolent man; and, with many of his old 
frionds, I was much grieved when he was soized with a paralysis 
some years ago, from which he nover completely reoovered. He 
died on the 11th June, 1864, Ho was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and of other loaned bodios. 

Benjamin Strt13d—This time-honoured Professor of the United 
States, whose excellent ‘Soientifio Journal’ had and still has a very 
‘wide ciroulation in America and Europe, died in November, 1864, 
‘at New Haven, in his eighty-fitth year. 

‘An ardent promoter of soience, and a leoturer on Chemistry, Mine- 
ralogy, and Geology, he visited, Burope in 1820, and afterwards 
published his travels in England, Ireland, and Scotland. When he 
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revisited this country in 1851, I was much gratified in making the 
personal acquaintance of this distingaished American, who, although 
‘thon in his seventy-second year, still retained vigorous mind and 
an active body, and captivated a large circle of friends and admirers 
by his amiable manners. 

‘Mr. Thomas Yousa—Though not a professed Geographer, my 
valued friend, Mr. Thomas Young (who died on the 11th October 
ast), was so staunch a supporter of our Society, and had played 0 
‘usoful a part in publio life, that I naturally wish to record his good 
qualities, however briefly. Born at Dunse, in Scotland, in the year 
1784, he first pursued a maritime life, and having acquired a small 
independence, became a resident in London, where, betaking himself 
toliterary pursuits, he was entered as one of tho original members of 
the Athontum Olub. When the late Dako of Devonshire proceeded. 
ag Ambassador Extraordinary to St. Petersburg to congratulate the 
‘Emperor Nicholas on his aocossion to the throne of Russia, Mx. Young 
was in his Grace's suite. On that occasion he 0 attracted the 
notice of Lord Morpeth, afterwards Earl of Carlisle, that that 
accomplished and kind-hearted nobleman, being struck with his 
sagacity and capacity for' business, afterwards befriended him by in- 
auoing Lord Melbourne to appoint Mr. Young his Private Seoretary 
‘In transacting the duties of that office Mr. Young obtained the good 
will of every ono with whom he came in contact, and lost no 
opportunity of rendering popalar the administration of his re- 
‘speoted chief, who, in recompence for his zealous and effective 
services, appointed him to the office of Recoiver-General in tho 
Post Office. 

Lot mo add that Mr. T. Young was beloved by a very large circle 
of acquaintances, in whose name and my own I offer this imperfect 
tribute to his memory to his widow, who thoroughly estimated the 
‘worth of so meritorious a man, 

‘John George Panuuimos was the eldest son of Dr. Phillimore, 
Ho was educated at Westminster School, and obtained « second- 
class in classics at Oxford in 1827. In 1832 he was called to tho 
Bar, was elected Lecturer on Jurisprudence at the Middle ‘Temple 
‘im 1850, and Reader of Constitutional Law and Legal History in 
1852. Ho was the author of ‘History and Principles of the Law 
of Hvidenco’ (1850), of ‘Private Law among the Romans’ and of 
the ‘first volume of a ‘History of England during the Reign of 
ences 151". Mr. Philimore waa.n spe acholar and a bold and 

coma writer. 
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Hemy Onnusry had devoted many years to tho study of the 
manners and customs of various races of men, and travelled exten- 
sively with this object in view. Ho explored all parts of Mexico, 
and also carefully examined the ethnology of North America, 
Northern Africa, and Scandinavia, He mado numerous contribu- 
tions to tho collections in the British Museum, and latterly paid 
much attention to questions oomected with the antiquity of man. 
With this object ho investigated the caves in Dordogne, and mado 
numerous important discoveries. Mr. Christy died suddenly in 
Franco; but not before he had beon selectod by tho Council of the 
Royal Sovioty as a Fellow of that body. , His loss will long bo felt 
by his follow-workors in tho intorosting field of research whioh ho 
solooted for special study. 

Admiral Sir James Seino ontored tho Novy in 1803, and 
‘attained his post-rank in 1818. In 1828 ho took command of an 
‘expedition intondod to form a colony in Wostorn Australia, and ho 
vomained there as ite first Governor wntil 1839. Ho subsequently 
commanded tho Jndus and tho Hows in tho Moditorrancan, and was 
commander-in-chief on tho China station during the war with 
Tussin, 

Mr. George Dovp.—Mr. Dodd, formerly Mombor of Parliamont for 
Maidstono, though not a writor in any dopartment of soionoo, was 
‘8 praisoworthy and steady supporter of Soienco and Archaology, 
who acted aa an efficient man of business in the conduct of the 
affairs of the Societies of which, ho was a momber. ‘This wns oon- 
spionowsly exemplifiod in tho strict porformanco of his duties as 
‘Managor and Visitor of the Royal Institution, 

‘Vioo-Admiral Rover FirzRor, o—The melancholy task of 
sketching the charactors of our deceased Fellows, soveral of whom 
‘wore my intimato friends, had been oomploted when, alas! tho 
moumful news of tho death of ono of tho most distinguished of 
our Geographers burst upon mo. ‘The shock which this onta- 
strophe gavo to tho gonoral publio was neoossarily more aflioting 
to myself and numerous friends who had long Known and highly 
estimated Robert FitzRoy. 3 

A grandson through his fathor—Lord Charles FitzRoy—of the 
sixth Duke of Grafton, and by his mother the grandson of the first 
Marquis of Londonderry, young FitaRoy, who was born in 1805, 
centered the Navy in 1819, and obtained a Lientonancy in 1824. 
‘After serving in tho Mediterranean and South American stations ho 
became Flag-Lieutenant of Adrmial Sir Robert Otway on tho 
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latter station, and was made Commander in 1828, I will not 
here attempt to trace all the publio events in the chequered careor 
of my lamented friend, for he was once in Parliament and afterwards 
Governor of New Zealand; but will dwell simply upon the two 
brilliant and eventful periods of his life which connect him with 
this Socisty,—his researches of eight years’ duration in the survey- 
ing ships on both coasts of South America, and his recent labours as 
the Meteorologist of the Board of Trade. 

One of the original members of our Society, FiteRoy won dis- 
tinotion as a geographical explorer so early as 1829, and of this wo 
havo a record in the first volume of our ‘Transactions,’ when that 
first-rate Naval Surveyor Captain Philip King, under whom he 
was trained, guve young FitzRoy all oredit for his discovery of 
tho Otway Water in the Straits of Magellan, and even namod ono of 
the chief sea-passages, FitzRoy Strait. We who woro intorested 
in all the contributions to Natural knowledge brought homo by 
‘FitzRoy in 1831, can never forget the excitement which was pro- 
uced in this metropolis by the arrival with him of a family of wild 
‘Fuegians. Prompted by a chivalrous philanthropy, FitzRoy ex- 
pended, indeed, much of his private means in an endeavour to 
improve these poor people, and in imparting to them the blessings 
of Christianity ; and, not only were they well cared for in England, 
‘ut he had even engaged a vessel to take them back to their native 
and at his own cost. Boing appointed in tho moan time Com- 
mander of the Beagle on second expedition, he took thom with him 
Joaded with presents and established them in their own country. 

‘From 1882 to 1836, he continued the survey of the coasts of South 
America and the Falkland Islands, commenced by King, and oom- 
pleted it up to Guayaquil, on the west coast. ‘The Geographical 
and other results of his prolonged voyage were finally laid before 
‘the public in 1899, in three volumes; accompanied by a valuable 
appendix and maps. The first volume relates to the earlier 
researches of the expedition when under the command of that 
‘truly scientific officer Captain Philip King, who, seeing how vastly 
WiteRoy afterwards extended the survey, generously assigned to 
him, although his subordinate during the first two years, the pri- 
Vilege of publishing the whole as a connected work. ‘The third 
‘Yolume consists of the highly-prized Natural History and Geological 
‘eenlts of the voyage, from the pen of Charles Darwin, who was 
associated with FitzRoy as naturalist of the expedition. Such was 
‘the Wealth in scientific results gleaned during this memorable voyage, 
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that Darwin was led, in addition to the Natural History volume of 
FitzRoy’s work, to publish in subsequent years three other works, 
in which he opened out entirely new views in Geology. ‘These 
were, @ treatise on Coral-reefy (1842), one on Volcanic Islands 
(1844), and his remarkable and philosophical observations on the 
Geology of South America (1846). It may be confidently said, 
that FiteRoy’s voyage of the Beagle produced a harvest of fresh 
knowledge which from the combination of goographioal, physical, 
‘and natural history results, is unparalleled in this century, and some 
of tho best offeots of which have beon from yoar to year coming 
foxth in the writings of Charles Daxwin, 

Such a grund feat as the surveying voyage of tho Beagle, naturally 
oxcited the deopost adiniration of all cultivators of sofence, and of 
Goographors in particular; and as ono of those events in my own 
life of which I am justly proud Linay bo pormitted to record, that 
I had the honour, in the year 1886, of moving in our Conncil tho 
award of our then single Royal Medal to Captain Piteltoy, ‘This 
conscientious Surveyor, unwilling to quit his South American station 
without rendering his servicos in evory senso complete, had hired 
two additional vessels at his own cost, to finish off the examination 
of the coasts of the Falldand Islands, and subsequently purchased 
4 third, bosides fitting out the Beagle to a great extent at his own 
oxponce. But, as these gratuitous and noble efforts which cost him 
sovoral thousand pounds had not boon sanctioned by the Admiralty, 
‘ho was nover reimbursed; and being thus disappointed by tho 
conduct of his rulers, he the more deeply appreciated, as he himwelf 
‘assured mo, the full and ample recognition of his services bestowed 
on him by the Geographers in conforting on him their Gold Modal, 

In tho latest years of his life his acquirementa as a Meteorologist, 
‘and his well-timed observations and suggestions, induced the Govern. 
‘ment to institute, under the Board of ‘Trade, a Meteorological Office, 
superintended by Admiral FitzRoy, in the management of which he 
‘established the announcement to distant ports of coming storms, 
as gathered by telegraphic communication recording conjunctions 
of atmospheric phenomena at great distances. ‘The labour which 
hho bestowed in methodizing and classifying all the known date, 
‘nd tho skill with which he organized his new systom of tele. 
graphic forecasts, and the method ho established of storm signals or 
warnings for the prevention of shipwrecks, deservedly obtained for 
‘him the thanks of the country and specially of all those engaged in 
mercantile and maritime pursuits, 
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Few as aro yet the laws which Meteorclogists have been able 
to establish beyond those of the storm-gyrations elaborated by 
‘Maury and Reid, Admiral FitzRoy has proved that even out of the 
variable and uncertain elements with which he had to deal, he 
could derive a great practical public benefit. ‘The machinery which 
ho contrived will now it is hoped only require the superintendence 
of a manager who will steadily guide the helm of the FiteRoy 
‘Weathor Ship. 

Besides his various labours, including the forecast of storms, 
Admiral FitzRoy has left bohind him a great accumulation of pro- 
cious documents respeoting tides, currents, winds, and otber pheno- 
mena of the ocean, which he has procured from the logs of ships 
in many quarters of the globe, thus following out the system of 
Captain Maury; and it is to be boped that these documents may bo 
‘tured to a really usofil account, 

In deploring tho loss of this eminent man who was as truly 
esteemed by his former chief, the Princo of Naval Surveyors, Sir 
‘Francis Beaufort, as by his successors, I may be allowed to suggest 
‘hat if FitaRoy had not had thrown upon him the heavy and irritating 
responsibility of never being found at fault in any of his numerous 
forecasts of storms in our very changeful climate, his valuable lifo 
might have been preserved. Being of a high-strang nervous 
tomporament, and imbued with tho loftiest sense of honour and 
fidelity to bis charge, and agitated with over-work, the strain 
proved too great for the bain, which had surmounted so many 
@ifficltios, and tho spirit of this high-ouled man fied from thi 
world, to the griof of his many frionds and admirers, the anguish of 
his widow, and the deep regret of all his countrymen, I have only 
to ada that, on the representation that this gallant officer diod in 
impoverished circumstanoés, the First Minister of tho Crown has 
promised to bestow a pension on Mrs. FitzRoy. 

Admiral FitzRoy was a Companion of the Bath, a Fellow of the 
Royal, Astronomical, and other Societies, a Corresponding Member 
of tho Institute of France, and had received honorific distinctions 
from sovoral Foreign Sovereigns. 

In addition to those deceased Fellows of the Society already 
Aluded to, we have lost many good supporters, who, not directly 
ohméoted with cur pursuit, bad attained positions in life which 
ontitle their memory to respeot. ‘Thus, among Members of Parlia- 
‘ment, there are the names of Mr. E. Divett, Mr. Samuel Gregson, 
ond Sir Henry Willoughby, all of whom have proved themselves 
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worthy of the places they occupied; also Sir John Login,”the 
accomplished Mentor of the Majarajah Duleep Singh, and Mr. Chaxlor 
Dilko, the respooted proprietor of the ‘Atheneum ’ Journal. 

‘Tho remainder of this mournful list (unusually largo this year) 
is composed of the following names —Mr, P, Anstruther, Sir A. 
Bannerman, Dr. Bird, Mr. B, Burmester, Mr. 8. Cunard, Mx. A. B. 
ator, Mr. HD, Hivkine, Mr. Stanbope Freeman, Capt. Gascoigne, 
Mr. ML. Goro, Mr. G. A. Hoskins, Mr. T. 0. Janson, Mr. J. Kalergi, 
Mr. J. G, Lumsden, Mr. Edward Lane, Mr. W. Moon, Mr. Joseph 
Martinoau, Mr. 2. C. Mavudon, Me, John Maodonnl, Majcr-Genoral 
Matthio, Mx. 1 1 Notwan, the Rev. W. Oxenham, Mr. A. Long 
Phillips Sie John I. Polly, Mr. John Tnnos Pooock, Professor 
Kan, Profesor W. Kamsay, the Rev, Caxtor Smith, and Mr, Gi. 
Stoddart, 








Apwmarey Savers. 


‘Tho Admiralty Survoys, both on our own and on foreign consts 
avo mado fair progress during tho past your: tho hydrographical 
xatiuntion of the shores of the United Kingdom has indeod boon 
10 fir completed tut it has boon considered dosizablo to break up 
somo of tho snall parties which had boon employed in special 
localities and over limited vous, and to adopt a more compre: 
hensive system with the view to meoting those changes which 
fhrough time and the operations of Nature must ever be recurring 
con such a coast as ours, 

‘Two sinall, but suitable and officfont, steamers have been aocord- 
ingly set apart by tho Admiralty for thie puxposo—tho Lightning, 
under an able surveyor, Captain B. J. Bedford, and the Porcupine, 
under Staff-Commander Calver—and thus those labours will be 
continued which have hitherto proved of so much advantage to 
commerce and added materially to the security of life and pro 
perty, Those two vosscls, together with the Channel Islands 
Survey, which is conducted by boats, with the occasional assistanco 
of a steamer, and a small establishment to observe and record the 
changes which are being produced by artifical moans at and near 
our great naval arsonal, Portsmouth, will constitute the home 
surveying foreo for the present year. 

Some modification of the system on which our foreign surveys, 
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aro conducted has also been introduced, and, if found to suocecd, 
‘will probably be extended. ‘This consists in appropriating one of 
-tho small ships of war on each station as an auxiliary surveying 
vessel, being commanded and officered out of that branch of the 
profession, and hence available for any extraordinary duties that 
may be required. ‘The rapidly-increasing commerce with Chi 
and the vast extent of its yet partially-explored coasts, point to 
that country as the first where this auxiliary foroe may with 
‘advantage be employed; and therefore, in addition to the two 
vessels exclusively engaged on surveying service there, ILM.S. 
Serpent, under Commander Bullock, an officer of much experience in 
‘the China Seas, bas just been despatched to that station, 

English Coast—Stafi-Commander Calver has extended his exa- 
mination of the estuary of the ‘Thames along tho coast of Suffolk, 
nd has propared the way for a ro-survey of the shoals and channels 
between Lowestoft and Yarmouth,—a work which is imporatively 
called for. Ho has likewise made considerable progress towards 
the completion of an entirely new survey of the Downs, which from 
‘tho great changes which were found to havo taken place was also 
snuch needed, and will be completed during the early part of this 
iioasbn. ‘The vre-sarvey of the estuary of the Thames by this officer, 
‘and which was noticed as having been completed in our last Report, 
is now published, and is, perhaps, one of the most important aids to 
navigation which has been given to the world for many yours, 

Captain George Williams, of tho Bann—ono of our ‘oldest and 
est surveyors—having retired early in the season, his placo was 
filled by Staff-Commander Usborne, who has beon employed in 
completing the deep soundings off tho coasts of Cornwall and Devon 
and on other- useful work. 

‘Tho south shore of tho Bristol Channel, botwoon Combemartin 
and Watchett, has been closely sounded by Commander D. Aird and 
his two assistants in the Asp, and is a work which will prove of 
much utility to the rapidly-incressing trade of that part of the 











Commander Brooker has made a very close re-survey of the bar 
of Portsmouth Harbour to ascertain the effect produced by the 
aedging of the previous year, which has satisfactorily proved that 

Denefit in an increased depth has resulted, and that more, 
‘and of a permanent character, may confidently be expected from 
further operations. 
“(Captain B. J. Bedford and his five assistants have completed the 
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surveys of tho islands of Coll and Tyree, off the west coast of Soot- 
Jand, and have also surveyed Loch Sunart, on the main, both on a 
‘a lange scale and with great minuteness, and have thos brought to 
1 close tho inshore examination of this deoply-indonted and intricate 
coast-line; while Mr. Stanton, Master, nx, with one assistant, in 
the Shamrock gunboat, has carried the off-shore soundings to an 
average distance of 60 miles from the coast betiveen Ireland and the 
Hebrides, embracing an area of 8600 square miles,—a work which 
required both skill and perseverance. Mr. Stanton, in the course 
of this service, discovered soveral fishing-bauks of considerable 
oxtont and value in the same neighbourhood. 

‘Tho survey of the Channel Islands, under Stafl-Comamander John 
Richards, has progressod stoadily and satisfactorily. ‘The intrieato 
nature of this work, studded ag tho coasts aro with innumerable 
hiddon dangers, will bo botter estimated by an examination of tho 
chart and a knowledge of tho difficulties to bo encountered than by 
any writton desorption. 

Foreign Survays—Tho Mediterrancan survoys have boon carried 
on during the past year by Captain Mansoll in the Hydra, and Com- 
mander Wilkinson in tho Fimfy. ‘Tho former has boon employed 
on tho wosterm coast of Greece, and has examined tho mainland 
from Murtea Bay to Oxia Island, togethor with the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Patras and tho islands of Santa Maura, Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, with somo smaller adjacent ones. Plans of the Strait of 
Provoss, Roadstond of Santa Maura, Port Viiko, Argostoli Harbour, 
Gulf of Molo, Patras Road, and Ports Platen and Potala, have beon 
rocoived from him and will bo published with all convenient speod. 
Commander Wilkinson, in the Firgfy, has been employed in sounding. 
th Malla Channel and determining tho true position of actual 
dangers or expunging doubtful onos which were shewn on the 
charts, Hi has also re-surveyed a considerable portion of the coast 
of Tunis, where many inaccuracies wore found to exist, as well as 
‘the wostern portion of the island of Sicily and its off lying dangers, 

Noofowidland—Captain Orlebar, after an active service of thirty 
years on surveying duties in the St. Lawxence, the consts of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland, has retired and boen succeeded by his 
chief assistant Mr, J. H. Kerr, Master, r.w., an officer favourably 
Known by his works in New Zealand, China, and other parts of the 
world. “The work performed by Captain Orlebar and. hi 
assistants during the last year ineludes the greater part of Trinity 
Bay, in Newfoundland, with a portion of the coast between it and 
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Cape Bona Vista, as well as plans of Trinity Harbour and Heart's 
Content, the Jatter being the proposed terminus of the Atlantic 
cable, ‘They have likewise examined the inner edge of the Grand 
Bank off Cape Race, and Captain Orlebar has afforded his counsel 
‘and assistance in the selection of the termini for the Atlantio cable, 
‘and that between Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 

‘Nova Sostia.—By the exertions of Captain Shortland and his fivo 
assistanta but little remains to complete the const survey of this 





_doop sounding has been comploted during the past soason, thero yot 
‘remaina very considerable examination of the banks to be mado 
‘pefore the approach to this coast, which is enveloped in fog for 80 
‘many months of the year, ean be considered froo from danger. 

‘West Indies —Mr. Parsons, Master, 1.x., with his two assistants, 
thas been employed in surveying the coasts of tho island of Tobago, 
‘and, considering the limited means at his disposal and tho delays 
incident to an unheelthy season, they have mado farourable pro- 
gross, Captain Pullen is still employed in examining the coral- 
oof of tho Bermudas principally with a view to the removal 
‘of obstroctions, rendered necessary by tho increased length and 
drwught of modern ships, He also has been much retarded in his 
‘operations by tho severe epidemic which raged at Bormuda during 
many months of 1864, 

‘British Columbia. —Dx. Pender, Master, nx., with his throo 
assistants, aro making very favourable progress with the examina- 
tion of the northern portions of this colony, and tho results of their 
Inbours, together with the Intest surveys of the sistor colony of 
‘YVancouvor Island, are being promptly placed before the public. 

‘Austratia.—Four distinct surveys, under the conduct of naval 
officers, are being carried on in these colonies, at the joint expense 
of their Governments and the Admiralty. In Victoria, Commander 
Cox, with his three assistants, having completed the extensive 
estuary of Port Phillip, with its various anchorages, on scales of 
6 inches to a mile, is proceeding with the examination of the coast 
to the eastward. The preparation of the charts is in a very forward 
state, and they will shortly be issued to the public. Tn New South 
“Wales considerable progress has been made, Commander Sidney and 
his two assistants having during the past season almost completed 
the coast betwoen the Solitary Islands and Point Danger (the 
northern boundary of the colony), and these coast-sheots of: this 
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survey aro being published with duo despatch, Staft-Commander 
‘offory, in charge of tho Queensland Survey, with ono assistant, has 
completed tho survey of Keppel Bay and part of Sandy Strait, the 
latter of which is published. 

South Africa-—The survey of the coast of the Cape of Good Hope 
Colony, under Mr. Skead and his assistants, is in progress, and. 
during the last season Plettenberg Bay and other portions have 
boon surveyed; but owing to the difficult and exposed nature of 
this coast, together with the limited means employed and other 
unavoidable drawbacks, its progross has not boon so rapid as could 
bo desired. : 

China and Japan—Commander J, Ward, in tho Jifloma, has boon 
‘employed in tho examination of tho numerous dangors which stud 
‘the China Soa, and in making oloar tho two groat highways between 
Singaporo and Hongkong. ‘Tho positions of the Vanguard, Princo 
of Wales, Aloxandor, and Grangor banks havo boon correatly deter- 
mined and their localitios carefully sounded. ‘Tho non-oxistonce 
of somo imaginary dangers has also boon proved and. their nam 
Yemoved from the charts, ‘The Swallow, under tho command of 
Mx, Wilds, Mastor, nar, with her tondor tho Dove, Mr. Stanley, has 
been employed on tho northern coasts of China, ‘They havo com- 
ploted a re-survey of tho ontranco to the Yang-tso-Kiang, which has 
boon published, and have added considerably to the soundings off 
the coast between Hongkong and Chusan, as well as in the Formosa 
Channel, and have surveyed the port, of Swa-tau. Tho operations 
‘of these vessels have, however, been somowhut retarded during tho 
‘past season by tho local disturbances in China, 

During tho year 1864 sixty-nine now charts have been engmvod 
and published by the Hydrographic Offtoo of tho Admiralty, while 
‘additions and correotions havo been mado to about 1400 former 
ones, The number of charts printed during the year has beon 
203,770, ‘Tho annual tide-tables and lists of lights, together with 
seven new books of sailing-directions and numerous pamphlets and 
hyydrographical noticos, havo likewise boon published, as well as a 
series of azimuth tables, by Staff-Commander Burdwood, showing 
‘the sun's truo bearing for every four minutes of time botwveon the 
parallels of 48° and 56° of latitude. 











Review of the Progress of Geographical Knowledge since the Foundation 
of the Society—I should not have ventured to undertake a retro- 
spsotive view of the progross of Geography since the foundation of 
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‘our Society, haa I not beon supported by the labours of some of my 
‘associates, of whom I must particularly mention that accurate geo- 
grapher, Mr, A. G. Findlay, who has farnished me with the details 
and coloured statistical maps respecting Australia. 

‘The new discoveries, and their results, which have been made 
in the last third of a century, have, from their area and im- 
portance, been unexampled in our history, even when contrasted 
‘with former periods of much greater length; albeit from the day: 
‘of Blizabeth to those of George the Third many brilliant enter. 
prises were carried out, which reflect glory ‘on the adventurous 
spirit of England, With the surprising advance made in our own 
tines, it is my pride, as your President, to say that our Society has 
‘been ‘intimately connected, partly through the oncoiragement 
held out to travellers by our rewards and the publication of 
our volumes, and greatly by tho impulse wo havo givon to many 
enterprises originated among us, arising from that happy mutual 
{intercourse and. good-fellowship which has ever shone forth in our 
doay. 

‘Allow mo, then, to remind you that when, in 1890, this Society 
‘was @itablished, and when our founder, Sir John Barrow, assisted 
‘by How individuals, drew up those laws® by which we have since 
‘boon gnided, the state of geographical science was very different 
indeed from what it now is. At that period the magnificent surveys 
dy sea and by land, now so far advanced over many parts of tho 
world, had barely been commenced, even in Bastern and Southorn 
‘Burope, and the grand Asiatic possessions of Russia were most impor- 
feetly developed. Asia Minor had boon little traversed by mon of 
soience or scholars, whilet wo knew less of Syria, the cradle of 
Christianity, than we now do of parts of Inner Africa. Of China, xhnt 
‘out asit was from the rest of the world, we had only adim perception, 
chiefly through Jesuit missionaries: Japan, as a wholo, was uttorly 
unknown, except the neighbourhood of a Dutch fort and colony. 
‘Tho mountainous regions of Northern India had been only partially 
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oxplored, and wo thon had no idea of the striking fuct that the 
culminating peaks of tho Timalayas far exooeded in hoight those 
of the Andes. Australia, now among tho most advancing of British 
colonies, was, as regards its vast interior, nearly a perfoct blank; 
and the coasts of New Zealand had boon visited only by « few whale 
fishermen and missionaries, When we tur to Africa wo are com- 
pelled to admit that in 1880 wo wore even ignorant of much that 
‘was described by Ptolemy. ‘Thus the course of the Nile was only 
Known up to Khartum, and that of tho Niger was ontirely unknown, 
as well as that of the great Zambosi of Livingstone, In South Africa 
all the intorior north of tho Kalahari dosort was supposed to be a 
‘vast sandy wildemess, instond of what wo now know it to bo,—an 
enormous plateau of rich lands, irrigated by groat lnkos and stroam: 
Jn North America, notwithstanding that our anoostors and their 
contorprising dosoondants, now a great and separate nation, had 
made wonderful progress in the knowledge of the country, a vast 
region in the north and north-west of tho continent had been little 
‘Visited, our knowledgo of tho lattor particularly having remained 
stationary since tho voyage of Vancouvor. And lastly, with 
tho exception of what Parry and his followers had so adinirably 
aid before us, the Polar regions wore a Llank; and it was not 
till tho chivalrous adventure of Franklin elicited the ardour of 
search for tho remains of that heroic explorer that our. national 
‘geographical distinction was raised by the dolineation of vast tracts 
wholly unmarked on any old maps. Nor, whon wo began our 
abours, had tho skilful porsoverance of Jamos Ross penetrated 
boyond that which was considered an impassable barrier by Cook 
and tho earlior voyagers, and opened ont to us the groat Antaretio 
Ocean, with its lands, ice-clad mountains, and voloanos. : 

As I cannot attempt. to recall to your recollection all those 
advances, of most of which records aro to bo found in our Journal, 
I must restriot myself to comments on certain points only. I 
‘commence, then, by noticing the immenso strides made by the 
newest of the great British colonies, both because this Society has 
eon intimately connected with all Australian discoveries for a 
third of a contury, and becauso there is sto example in the whole 
range of British history of more striking and rapid progress having 
‘deen made through the energies of our countrymen. 

Not now dwelling on the first discovery of this continent by 
the Portuguese, or the subsequent exainination of its coasts by 
the fimous Dutch navigator Tasman, nor even adverling to the. 
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‘voyages of Cook, and the first partial settlements, including the 
origin of the earliest colony, that of New South Wales, let me 
confine my view to what was the condition of this vast country 
when our Society was originated. “Tn this way we may well notice 
some results of the most memoratle Australian explorations, the 
Jeaders in which this Society bas invariably rewarded with its 
medals and testimonials. 

‘Tn 1830, the year of our foundation, the only groat colony wo 

jn Australia (for Swan River Settlement, now West 
‘Australia, bad only just been formed) was New South Wales, which 
had a population of near 50,000 inhabitants, spread at wide in- 
tervals over an area of about $4,500 square miles, whilst the utmost 
extent of distant tracts loosely reported upon did not exceed in all 
£82,000 square miles. It was during the government of our gifted 
associate, General Sir Thomas Brisbane—a good astronomer and 
fa distinguished Tieutenant of Wellington—and also under his suo- 
cestor, Governor Darling, that due encouragement was given to 
‘explorers to penetrate beyond those mountains or ranges of hills 
‘which in Eastern Australia form a “Cordillera.”* This effort, com- 
muenopd in 1814, lea only to the impression that tho Macquarie and 
Laghlon, Rivera terminated in marshes, and that the whole of the 
jntorior would be found to be a shallow basin of water, if not a grent 
inland sea. $ 

Tn the socond volume of our Journal Mr. Allan Cunningham gavo 
‘us a clear account of the progress of exploration, including his own 
fmuccessful journey of 1829. ‘Tho aggregate, however, of all tho 
travels then made by various individnals did not exceed the number 
‘of miles which single travellers, such as Sturt, Eyre, Leichhardt, 
‘A. Grogory, MacDouall Stuart, M‘Kinlay, Landsborough, Burke 
‘and Wills, and others, have sinco accomplished. But the encou- 
raging sketches the carliest explorers gave of well-waterod tracts, 
‘and of grounds well suited for sheep pastures, naturally lod to 
further researches, and a greatly-extended occupation. 

In Western Australia the new settlers at Swan River had mado 
Dut slight efforts to penetrate into the interior, and all the know- 
Jedge. of this region which wo then possessed is given in the 
first memoir, a very striking one, published by this Sooiety-t In 
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Northern Australia the temporary posts (for they were not settlo- 
‘ments) occupied in Apsley Strait and Port Essington added scarcely 
anything to our acquaintance with the interior, 

Such was the state of geographical knowledge respecting 
Australia when this Soofety arose, Wo had then, thanks to 
the surveys of that excellent hydrographer, Flinders, a pretty 
exact Knowledge of the eastern and southern coasts and also 
of portions of the north coast; but of the vast interior wo 
soarooly knew above a fortieth part, and most of that only’ as 
Aorived from the imperfect obsorvation of tho first rude explorer, 
Discussions were then, indeed, much in vogue among us, as to tho 
real naturo of the great unknown interior, which it was supposod 
would prove to bo either a desort or possibly great inland. shoots of 
water, according to the observations of travellors in alternating 
sensons of drought and rain, ‘Tho one thing, however, which was 
established was, that flocks of sheep could bo successfully pastured 
far in the interior, and thus the ocoupation of now lands was rapidly 
augmented, 

Tn an extended goographical sonso tho first clue to the true nature 

of the interior was obtained by Capt. Sturt, the patriarch of the 
explorers of Inner Australia, Aftor a first journey in 1828, and his 
Aiscovery of the Darling, this moritorious officer, who was after 
‘wards justly honoured with our Medal, pushed on beyond tho Mur- 
rumbidgee, and, embarking on @ noble stream, which he called the 
Murray, sailed down it’ to Enootinter Bay, upon tho southern soa 
board. This long joumey of more than 2000 miles, through 
hitherto unknown lands, opened out now vistas for the geographer 
and the colonist, ‘To the one it made known a grand water-systom 
of which wo had beon totally ignorant, and to the other it presented 
the prospect of establishing a colony towards the mouth of the great 
stream ; and hence South Australia was founded in 1834, 
* We noxt had to dwell with deop intorest on the researches of our 
associate Eyre, who, in 1837, discovered and passod over thoro ex- 
tensive plains which lie to the north of the present colony of Vio- 
toria, Baffled in a subsequent endeavour to penetrate northwards 
by a belief in the existence of the great watery depression called 
Lake Torrens, he next, by tho advice and encouragement of 
Governor Gawler, proceeded to the west, and made that joumey 
‘long the southern coast lying between South and West Australia, 
which, for resolution under the severest privations, is scarcely 
to be paralleled in the annals of research, 
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‘This arduous journey proved the non-existence in all that region 
of any rivers emptying themselves into the sea, and the saline 
‘and barron condition of the country he traversed. These largo 
‘additions to our geographical knowledge were of course duly 
yecoguised by presenting our Gold Medal to Mr. Eyre, now 
‘worthily the Governor of Jamaica. 

‘On the western coast the infant colony had made little progross 
for some years, when two young officers, Licutonants Grey and 
‘ushington, panting to do something in those piping times of poaco, 
‘endeavoured, in 1837, to penetrate into the interior frum the north- 
‘western face of the continent. How they discovered new rivers, 
the chief of which they called after Lord Glenelg, the liberal and 
‘enlightened Ministor of the Colonies, who sent them out, and another 
stream after myself, beosnse I had been their zealous supporter, is 
recorded in our volumes, as well as how their survey was eventually 
put an end to through the hostility of tho natives. Yet this expo 
ition led to good results; for, by identifying himself with Weston 
‘Australia, Lieutenant Grey became eventually ite Lioutenant- 
Governor, and there acquired so much reputation as eventually to 
‘appointed Governor of New Zealand, afterwards of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and agnin Governor of New Zealand, 

‘During the priod of these expansions of geographical knowledge, 
tho germ of the now rich province of Viotoria had boen sown, As 
early, indeod, as 1803, a fow stragglers from Van Diemen's Land, 
now Tasroania, had squatted on the present site of tho flourishing 
city of Melbourne. But this effort under Govornor Collins failed; 
fand it was not until this tract was again occupied—nor, indeed, 
‘until the opening out of its auriferous wealth—that the Colony 
became so very important. 

‘The fhvoutable account given by that skilful and indefatigablo 
explorer Sir ‘Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor-Genoral of Now South 
‘Wales, of the country which had ever lain in its primeval solitudo, 
determined Sir R. Bowke, the Governor of New South Wales, to 
jake regular possession of it, though at that timo no suspicion 
‘edinted that gold abounded in the territory. 3 

‘Shorily after the establishment of the new Colony now dalled 
‘Victoria, my distinguished friend, Count Strzelecki was occupied 
Auting five yeats, and entirely at his own cost, in exploring nearly 
‘the whole of the hilly region of Eastern Australia, from the high 
‘mountain which he named Mount Kosciusko on the south, at an 
altiinde of 6510 feet above the, sea, to the northern tracts now 
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forming part of the new Colony of Queensland. Tn his oxcellent 
work descriptive of the geological structure of New South Wales, 
and also of Tasmania, ho indeed made no mention of the existetice 
of gold, and the reason has since transpired, He had discovered 
gold, but was bound to secresy by Governor Sir G. Gipps, who 
feared tho offeot of the announcement of such a phenomenon in the 
midst of a rural and pastoral population, among which were many 
convicts." 

‘Bofore the Colony now called Victoria attracted so much attention 
from tho great amount of its auriforous wealth, the parent Colony 
of Now South Wales was fully alivo to tho solution of great geo- 
graphical probloms rospecting tho vast unknown interior, ‘The most 
striking of tho attompts was that mado by Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt, 
who left the station of Moroton Bay (now tho thriving Colony of 
Queensland), in Ootobor 1844, and arrived at Port Essington, in 
North Australia, after a journoy of thirtoon months, in which ho 
passed through many districts admirably adapted for sottlors, large 
portions of which have sinco been occupied, and aro now pastured 
by sheop. This grand work obtained our warmest approbat 
‘ho donation of our Gold in 1846, But boforo this timo the 
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votoran Shirt had submitted (in 1843) a general plan for the survey 
of the continent from north to south and from east to west, though 
this plan was much modified by his instructions. Starting with 
‘MacDouall Stuart as his aid, he traversed the lower courses of the 
Murray and Darling rivers in his way northward, and, after great 
privations, under an intolerable heat, he reached, in 138° east 
ongitade, a sterile desert of clay. Daring this trying service tho 
heat in the eun was.157° Fabr., and in the shado 192°. ‘The hair 
‘nd nails of the men, and even the wool on the sheep, cossed to 
‘grow; wooden implements were shrivelled up, and even those mado 
of hom separated into hair-like filaments ; yot the travellers pro- 
served their health, though in the same spot the temperature soon 
after fell to 24° Far. Thi ‘the pluck and fortitude of our 
countrymen prove the adaptibility of the human frame to the most 
‘oxcessive variations of climate.* 

“Let me here remark, that at this very time our Arotio explorers 
wore living'in comparstive comfort, as they thought, with « 
difference of tomperature, as compared with the Australian heat, 
sgronter than that which exists between ico and boiling water! 
‘Goptain Sturt made another and ineffectual attempt to oroes the 
feontinent, in which, however, ho discovered Cooper Creek, sub- 
frequently tho base of operation of the illfated expedition under 
those noble follows Burke and Wills. Having also visited the 
trct occupied by the so-called lake, now known to bo in a dry 
season a desort of stones or of baked mud, the conviotion was shared 
‘by most geographers, and was dwelt upon by myself in Anniversary 
‘Addrosses;t that the interior country northward would probably 
‘also bo found to be an unprofitable desert. ‘This idea was indood 
strengthened when Augustus Gregory, in 1856, advancing south- 
‘westward from the Vietoria river of North Australia, also reached 
fan inland saline tract. This impression, however, that all the in- 
forior was of that sterile character, has now been proved to be 
erroneous, particularly by the subsoquent travels of MacDouall 
‘Stuart, and also by those of Burke and Wills, M‘Kinlay, Lands- 
Dorough, and Walker, The grand discoveries of Stuart, as well ts 
tho efforts of Burke and Wills, under the able goverument of Sir 
‘H, Barkly, obtained our highest rewards, whilst we conferred 
‘honorific testimonials on the other explorers. 

"By persevering marches northwards, it has been now ascertained, 
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that, whatover amount of sterile or desert Iand exists in the heart 
of the continent, the character of the country north of 27° s, lat. 
changes essentially, and that Tropical Australia is, on the whole, rich 
and fertile. But, before the Jast-mentioned journies were made, 
there was, alas! one forecast of the fate of Burke and Wills. In 
1848 Leichhardt undertook a second expedition, which promised 
Greater results than his earlier efforts, towards the north-east, by 
taking © moro inland course, ‘The fato of this intrepid and 
skilful traveller has been for seventeen years a’ mystery, aud, 
recently, I loam from the celebrated botanist, Dr, Mueller, of Mel- 
boune, the companion of Augustus Grogory in his traverse from 
North Australia, that be has Loon urging the inhabitants of Victoria, 
to institute a now soarch, to ascortain the truo fate of tho bold and 
‘accomplished oxplorer and his party. Ina leoture given at Melboume 
in February last, Dr. Mueller rocounted the various hypotheses 
rospecting that mysterious joumey, and eloquently advocated that 
this frosh search should be made under the guidance of the experi- 
enced traveller Mr. M'Tntyro, who, having recontly come from the 
border of tho interior rogion in question, distinotly assorts his belief 
that Leichhardt’s routo and fato may still be discovered. ‘The 
Indios of Melbourne, focling just as koon an interest in solving U 
problem as wo all in England dia in unveiling the fato of Franklin, 
have commenced a subsoription to fit out the requisite éxpedition, 
Hoartily wishing them success; and dosivous that some of our 
countrymen and countrywomen may join in supporting this noble 
effort, I eannot better aid the causo thant by quoting a few of the 
stirring words of Dr. Mueller — 

“In the absence (says he) of all tangible evidenco of his fato, it 
is not lees wrong to maintain that Leichhardt must bo dead than 
to assort that he must be living. Woe have no right to shelve the 
unsolved question by mere assumption. We have no right to. evade 
exertion, which may still save him from destruction, And, oven if 
all exertions should. prove futile—even if wo altogethor failed to 
draw away the veil which hangs over Loichhardt's fato, one noble 
object will be gained,—we shall have displayed that chivalrous spirit, 
to which we owe so many great and noble deeds. . . . . And 
with that endeavour will be mingled the lofty feeling of having 
‘advanced, simultaneously with our work of humanity, the revelation 
of the true nature of the interior of this vast continent.” * 


* To amin the good work, «subscription Ist bus pow ben oped tthe ee of 
3 Sct Lay Mofhsors taza bap taba of 
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‘The expeditions already allnded'to had given us. pretty clear 
{doa of the south-eastern portion of Australia, or about one-third of 
its area, Tn the south-western district, or West Australia, no inland 
excursion to the cast had exceeded 200 miles from the coast, chiefly 
accomplished by Frank Gregory and Lieut. Helpman. 

Tn 1858 this Society urged upon the Government the desirability 
of an expedition to explore North Australia; and in 1864, tho 
Govornment having undertaken to promote one, four members of tho 
party left England, to unite with Mr. Augustus Gregory their lender, 
Well fitted out in New South Wales, under tho direction of our 
enlightened associate, the Governor, Sir Wm. Denison, this expedition 
‘passed from Moreton Bay, now Queensland, round the north-eastern 
ivision of the continent, and Innded to the east of Cambridge Gulf, 
at tho mouth of the Northern Viotoria River. Thence, leaving adept 
under Mr. Wilson, who with his party remainod thoro ten months, 
fully proving that our countrymen could there livoin health, Gregory 
first advanced s..w., but, repelled by an arid country, ho went east 
ward, over the tablelands of sandstone which separate tho Victoria 
‘yalley from the Gulf of Carpentaria. . From the head of that great 
‘water he travelled in « south-easterly. direction, bringing to light 
‘wast iniots of trew and rich lands, to which the coloniste of Quoens- 
aod are now rapidly extending their occupation, and, with his obm~ 
pinions, Mueller, tho colebrated botanist, Mr. Elsey, and Mr. 11. 
Grogory, he terminated his very successful journey at Port Curtis 
and Moreton Bay. As in this, and other expeditions, Mr. Angnstus 
Grogory had thus travelled 6500 miles, chiefly on foot, and had doter- 
‘mined numerous geographical positions of longitude as well as lati- 
tudo, never certainly had any one established a stronger claim to onr 
highost reward. Again, ho carned’ our hearty praiso by making 
‘another bold effort to examine the interior from the east, partly to 
endeavour to discover traces of Leichhardt; but the result of this 
endeavour was not 40 fortunate, for, though he isued by South 
‘Australia and Adelaide, the country which he pasted to the north of 
Cooper Creek gave little assurance of any tract fit for oocupation, 

Tt was then that those efforts began in South Australia which 
have been, so signally suécessful in exploring northwards in search, 
of better lands. Notwithstanding the discouragements produced 
by the journies of Sturt and Eyre, and partial failures in the environs 
of Lake Torrens, MacDouall Stuart, the companion of Sturt, was 
nothing daunted. Aided by the speculative spirit and generous 
‘sistance ‘of Mr. Finke, Stuart started on his first independent 
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joumey in 1848, and traversed the country to the west of Adelaide, 
dotwoon Mount Eyro and Streaky Bay. Noxt, supported by Mr. 
Chambers as well as Mr. Finke, he undertook two expeditions in 
tho onvirons of Lake Torrens, which had small results, In March 
1860, however, he proceeded due north, with the resolve to traverso 
the continent to the north shore, In this, his fourth effort, he 
reached, after great dificulty, tho very centre of the continent, and, 
instead of an inhospitable desert, or an inland sea, he found there a 
‘woll-watered, rich, and grassy region, Pushing on tos. lat, 18°17", 
x, long. 184°, ho was drivon back by tho hostilo natives, and re- 
turnod to his depdt at Chamborw’ Crock. Again ho advanced, 
‘and gained 100 milos more, but was foilod by imponotrablo foroxt 
and sorub, and then unwillingly camo back to Adelaide, Still 
the crowning honour was to bo won, and MaoDovall Stuart was 
not the man to falter. Under the auspicos, on this last occasion, 
of the South Australian Governmont and tho zoalous Govornor 
Sir RG, MDonnell, a month sufficed to restore his shattored 
health, and again wo find him advancing. Now, shaping his courso 
80 as to avoid tho formor obstacles, ho finally reached tho oa in 
‘Van Diomen’s Gulf, and thero unfurled the British flag. 

‘Thavo thus dwelt fora fow moments on the wondorful efforts of 
‘MncDouall Stuart, because they have brought about the ostablish- 
of a colony on the north coast of this oontinont—an object which has 
Jong boon a dream of my own, and which T rejoice to soo thus 
realized in my lifotimo. . In the year 1844, when I presided over 
this Society, and again in 1867, T éamostly urged the forming of 
ttlements on the coast of North Australia, for politioal and com: 
mercial purposes of deop interest, showing how much we should 
oso if any othor nation wore to stop in and take possossion of some 
of thoso noble bays and harbours. In tho last-mentioned of thoso 
‘years, my appeal was thus concluded :—‘ Let us trust, that, if such 
‘a consummation [a settlement in North Australia] be obtained, tho 
proposer of it may not be forgotton ; and that it may be remembered, 
that tho North Australian expedition, now happily completed under 
‘the direotion of Her Majesty's Government, was a ohild of the Royal 
Geographical Society.” * 

‘Tho northern limits to which the pasturage of sheep can bo 
extended into Intertropical Australia has beon so pointedly com- 
mented upon in my last two Addresses, as certified by the explorers 
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Landsborough, M'Kinlay, Wilkes, and numerous new settlers, that it 
iis unnecessary now to dwell upon the physical conditions which, in 
my opinion, have established the somewhat unexpected fact, that sheop 
will thrive in those intertropical lands, whose rich vegetation and 
considerable altitude above the sea necessarily produce a more 
‘moist and temperate climate than exists in sea-girt lands in the same 
latitude, In this case, as in former vague theories respeoting Central 
‘Africa, experience alone dispels error, and teaches us the truth ; and, 
just as tho interior desert or supposed inland sea of Australia has 
‘Vanished from our speculations before the data accumulated with 
‘great toil by our bold explorers, so the dogma that sheep and cattle 
could not thrive in large intertropical portions of tbis great Conti- 
nont has, to @ great extent, been set aside by the spirit and enter- 
priso of our daring colonists. 

In concluding this incomplote summary of some of the chief 
geographical operations in Australia since the foundation of our 
Society, I must here say that no one of our Associates at home has 
more sedulously noted each fresh addition to our knowledge, in 
gxogllont maps, than Mr. Arrowsmith, who, for such works and 
many other Jabours relating to these and other distant regions, of 
‘the highest value to all geographers, was justly honoured with one 
of our Medals, 

‘With the progress of exploration, nearly two-thirds of Australia 
have now beon either settled or partially explored, whilst the popu- 
lation, which, in the year 1890, amounted only to about 60,000, has 
rrigen to near a million and a half of inhabitants, With establish 
ments at Cape York, Van Diemen’s Gulf, and, I hope also soon to 
‘add, at the mouth of the Northern Victoria Hiver, and, thanks 
to our admirable naval surveyors, with a secure passage laid 
down for all vessels navigating northwards within the barrier-reefs 
of the east coast, by Queensland to Torres Straits, this generation 
will not pass away before @ brisk intercourse will be established 
potweon Australia and our East Indian possessions, China, and 
Japan. 

Lnow seo rapidly approaching, that consummation which dome of 
say leas sanguine frionds looked upon as a dream, when, in a former 
Adaress,* I said, “I have little doubt that the time will soon come, 
‘when all minor difficulties will disappear before the energy of British 
‘colonists, in their endeavours to connect their Amstralian posses. 
‘sions with the rich marts of the Eastern hemisphere.” 
TE © Are, 185%. 
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Asia—In so far a8 concerns Asia and its archipelagos, a vast 
improvement, both as to extent and accuracy of geographical know- 
edge, has taken place sinco the first formation of our Sosiety, and 
‘we may take credit to ourselves for the degree in which we have 
contributed towards it. Exclusive of what has been put on record 
in our Proceedings, the volumes of our principal publication, the 
Journal, contain $4 memoirs on Hindustan and the countries adja- 
cont to, it north and west; 18 on the Hindu-Chinese countries, ox 
tho tropical region betwoon the country of tho Hindus and that of 
tho Chinese; 12 on tho Malayan Archipolago ; and 11 on China. 

At our Mootings, instructive discussions have fullowed tho 
yonding of those Papers, as woll as of some contributions in our 
Proceedings, frequently in the presence of their authors, parties 
personally acquainted with their subjects taking a part in them, 
‘ho groatost number of our recorded contributions regard India 
proper, in which, as our own, wo have a doep and almost domestic 
interest whon we consider that we have inourred the responsibility 
of governing a country fifteen times the extent of our own Islands, 
with fivefold the number of their inhabitants, Since the institution 
of this Society, our acquaintance with the countries adjacent to 
‘Hindustan, to the north and south, namely, the Himalayas, Nepeul, 
‘Phibot, Cashmere, Cabul, and even remote Bukhara, amounts to a 
geographical revolution. ‘The names of » few of the more pro- 
minont labourors in this wide field may be mentioned, and among 
‘them will be found Fellows and Medallists of this Society. In tho 
ong list wo find such names as those of Sir George Everest, Sir 
‘Andrew Waugh, the brothers Captain and Dr. Gerard, Colonel 
Richard and Major Henry Strachey; Colonel Strange, Colonel 
‘Whuilliers and Captain Montgomerie. ‘The physical geography, 
botany, and natural history, including tho phenomena of glaciers 
in this region, have boen specially illustrated by the labours of such 
men as Dr. Joseph Hooker and Dr. ‘Thomson, and, above all, of 
the late lamented Dr. Hugh Falconer, who have been followed 
quite rocently by Captain Godwin-Austen, 

With regard to the Hindu-Chinese countries, although our know- 
edge is still but imporfect, the progress of our acquaintance bas 
yet been very remarkable, On the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal 
two are in possession of a domain nearly equal in extent to Great 
Britain, which is under the enlightened administration of Colonel 
Phayre, ‘This territory, with its sparso population of a million, and 
which was at one time deomed a worthless. acquisition, has tummed 
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‘out, in so far as foreign countries are concerned, the chief granary 
of India, furnishing ourselves with 3,000,000 owts. of rice yearly, 
and supplying us, moreover, with all the teak-wood indispensable 
to the construction of our ironclad navy. 

‘With respect to other Hindu-Chinese countries—Siam, Laos, Cam- 
Yodia, and Anam, or Coshin-China and Tonquin—although great 
progress has boon made, still much remains for exploration in a 
field which embraces not loss than 15 degrees of Jatitude and 10 
of longitude. The principal labourers in this quarter, and whoso 
contributions aro to be found in our records, are the late Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, the late .M, Mouhot, and Dr. Bastian, In this direo- 
tion we have reason to expect much geographical knowledge from 
‘the officials and colonists of the extensive conquest which tho French 
have within the last few yoars made in Lower Cambodia. 

But it is in the great and industrious empire of China, with its 
computed population of four hundred millions, that geographical 
Aisoovery has beon most conspicuous. When this Society was 
founded, our accurate knowledge of it was confined to a single 
river and port, and it now extends from the Gulf of Tonquin to that 
of Rechiliv, ‘Tho Yang-tse, tho greatest iver of Asia, and for navi- 
gation second only to the Mississippi—euperior even to it for 
irrigation—has been ascended for 1800 miles ; while at tho distance 
‘of 800 miles from its month a great and valuable commercial port 
thas ‘eon established, with safo access to our numerous steamers, 
With this extended geographical knowledge our commerce has kept 
pace, the yearly value of our own trade with tho Chinose empire 
boing not less than 25,000,000, while that of our Indian empire 
and colonies is of at least equal amount. ‘Tho extent of our con- 
noxion with China, and the progress which it has made since tho 
formation of our Society, may be judged by the increase which has 
takon place in our consumption of the great Chinese staple, tea, which 
amounted annually, thirty-five years ago, to 30,0000,000 Ibs., and last 
year to 92,000,000 Ibs., or was, in other terms, more than trebled. 

Amongst the most distinguished of those who by scientific 
surveys have contributed of late years to enlarge our geographical 
Knowledge of China may be mentioned the names of Admiral 
Collinson, Captain Sherard Osborn, and our Medalist Major Blakis- 
ton, who oxtended our acquaintance with the great Yang-tze-Kiang 
to wdistanoe ‘of 1800 miles above its mouth; while the manners, 
‘ustoms, and statistics of China—no less a part of geography—have 
‘deen illustrated hy Forinne, Laurence Oliphant, and Michie, 
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In tho Malayan Archipelago our political influence extends to 
Dut @ small portion of its northern part, but in this geographical 
Knowledge has been greatly improved. Among our eoutyymen, 
the principal contributors to it in this quarter who have followed 
our distinguished Vico-President Mr. John Crawfurd, have been Sir 
‘Baward Belcher, Sir James Brooke, Mr. Robert Logan, Mr. St. John, 
‘Mr. Windsor Earl, and Mr. Alfred Wallace. ‘Through the labours 
of those zealous and intelligent inquirors, tho Malay peninsula, the 
great island of Sumatra, and the huge one of Borneo, are far bottor 
Known to us than they wore to tho founders of our Society. ‘Tho 
value of our intercourse with thoso countries may be judgod by 
tho amount of the commerco wo cany on at throo small emporia, 
lying on tho Straits which soparato tho southern poninsula of 
Asia from the island of Sumatra, and which last yoar amounted to 
18,000,0001, 

By far the greater portion of tho Malay Archipelago, however, is 
‘ither in possession of or subject'to tho influence and control of the 
Government of tho Notherlands; and it is but bare justice to the 
‘Dutoh to slate that their active pursuit of geographical, goological, 
and other branches of scientific knowledgo for the last fifty yours 
has fully redeemed tho short-comings of tho procoding centuries, 

Yet, with all these advances, much indeed remains to be accoti 
plished, and to these and other desiderata I will advortin concluding 
this Address, 











Russia and her Bourdarits-—Among the groat advances made by, 
Russian geographers and travellers, I have adverted partioulasly 
in my previous Addresses, from as far back as tho year 1857, to 
tho researches of M, Radde in Eastorn Siberia, I néw learn 
from the Compte Rendu of the Imporial Geographical Sooie 
prepared by its Seoretary, M. Besobrasoff, that tho second volume 
‘of the condensed work of M. Reddo has appeared, in which 
the author describes in detail great part of the countries along thé 
frontier between Haste Siberia and China, Commencing with 
the easter end of the Sayan Mountains, which, lying to. tho 
south-west of Inkutsk, constitute the separation between the two 
empires, M. Radde particularly dwells on the lofty, snow-capped, 
glacial mountain of Mungo Sardyk, suounded by nomadio tribos, 
and rising to the height of 11,000 Fronch foot above the sea. ‘This 
grand mountain had never before beon properly explored, having 
escaped the notice of both Humboldt and -Ritter, though, as the 
culminating point of the Sayan chain, and lying immediately to the 
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north of the vast Chinese Lake of Kossogol, itis the key of the whole 
of that lofty region, and forms.an admirable line of national de- 
maroation. M. Radde indioates clearly all the routes through these 
mountains, by which the Chinese and Russians exchange com- 
‘modities, the latter passing from the frontier-post of Changuinsk, 
‘Tho people living on the south side, who keep up the trade, are 
the Darkhates and the Urianks, tributaries to China, and probably 
unknown to all Englishmen. They inhabit the sides of the vast 
Lake of Kossogol, which extends from the Sayan chain on the north 
to nearly duo south, for a distance of 200 miles. These people, 
who’ are Buddhists, and live on the platean of Kossogol, at 600 
foot above the level of the sea, are entirely distinct in manners, 
habits, language, and religion from the Russians of Eastern Siberia. 
‘They aro in fact of the samo race of great herdsmen and horsemen 
‘as those of tho vast regions of Mongolia, so well described by our 
Aeceasod associate the traveller Atkinson.* 

Tt appears, from what M. Radde’ has already written (his third 
volume will only be completed this year), that he embraces every. 
‘Natazal History subject, besides the sciences of Geography and 
‘Behnologgy; and it is eamestly to be hoped that thip admirable 
‘work miay’be translated into English or French ; for, already, Dr. 
Potermann, in his ‘ Mittheilungen,’ has given us a foretaste of much 
that wo may expect from this rich source of fresh knowledge. 

‘And hore, in reference to tho boundary between Russia and 
China in tho environs of Kossogol, it is well to bo reminded that a 
hundred years ago tho Usianks of the Lake Kossogol were not (as 
they are now) tributary to Ohina, and that at that time the Russ 
Ihad an “ostrog,” or advanced post, considerably beyond their 
presont frontier. At presont, an intermediate space, occupied by 
nomades, intervenes between the Russian posts on the north and 
‘tho Chinese on the south. 

‘Whilst on this topic of Russian frontiers, I must be allowed to 
itect your attention to a partial change recently made along the 
Russian frontier, between their former line and the Khanat of 
Khokand, inasmuch as I am desirous of showing that the alarm taken 
‘bye few of our countrymen only, particularly those who conduct 
‘tho:press'in India, in relation to this step, is entirely groundless, 
‘A: simplé’statoment of tho facts, and of the great distance which 
sopcteen portion of to new Russian boundary line from the 
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nearest part of British India, or rather from Cashmore our tributary 
ought to calm these untoward forcbodings. 

Let it be borne in mind that, long before Englnd had any 
establishments in the East Indies, tho Russian Czars traded 
with China and the great Khanats of Bukhara and Samarkand, 
Caravans have been passing from timo immemorial through tho 
nomade Kirghis tribes, which have long been subordinate to 
Russia, Of Tato years, however, this intercourse has been much 
interferéd with by partios of warlike and plundering Khokandians, 
who, passing trom the mountains, pillaged caravans, as well as the 
Kirghis pooplo, along that portion of the Russian frontier which 
ios between Fort Porovski on tho Rivor Syr Daria (anciontly 
Taxartes) and the great Luko Tesikul, which extends to the Chineso 
frontier, Resolving to punish these atrocities, tho Governor of 
Orenburg caused the frontier of the Cossack stations to bo advanced 
from the sterile tract where the troops could not be maintained, to 
‘4 more fertile tract, including tho town of ‘'chemkend, which was 
conquered, and where corn and grass aro in suficient abundance 
to sustain a new lino of Cossack posts between thoir post of 
Fort Perovski on the Syr Daria and tho Loko of Tesyk-Kul, 
This: act is similar to the proceedings of our own Indian Govern- 
ments, past and present, in xeferenco to any Inwloas pillagers on 
our own frontior; but respecting it thor havo been great exes 
erations, The now Russian boundary, aftor crossing the River li, 
runs in a southerly direotion towards the souroo of that strearn, locally 
called Tokes, and thence along tho ridgo of the lofty Thian Chan 
mountains, But whilst the Russians have no forts along this ad~ 
‘vanoed lino, the Black Kirghis, who inhabit the tract, have defini- 
tively’ recognised tho rule of Russia.* 

‘What whioh I particularly wish to eradicato from the minds of 
my countrymen, who only look at maps of Asia on the scale of 
perhaps 100 miles to an inch, is tho absurd idea that, operating 
from this, the most barren, thinly-peopled, and most remote portion 
of all his vast empire, the Emperor of Russia has really any design, 
‘upon British India ! 

‘Even were it possible, which from my acquaintance with the 
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2M Thomes Michell ofthe Brioh atasty fa ants dfs fa sme Tespects ftom tnt 
bich was printed inthe peivate copies of oy Addr derived om a fet sure mo 
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stoppes of the Kirghis I utterly deny, to move a large orgunised 
‘army across the desorts of the Oxus, to those portions of China with 
which the Russian poople have long traded, it may be positively 
asserted that the invasion of British India from any portion of this 
now Russian Iino to Wester China, occupied by a few Cossack 
posts only, is a pure chimera, if not a physical impossibility. Not 
only is every part of the new Russian frontier separated from the 
noarest point of our tributary Cashmere by a space of at least 500 miles 
in breadth, but in that space there occur lofty, ice-clad, impassable 
mountains, the Thian Chan of Himboldt, which, ranging into tho 
‘Mustagh and Karakoram chains, constitute the western limbs of 
tho mighty Himalayas. Never, therofore, was there so purely base- 
Jess and visionary an apprehension of a Russian invasion of India, 
this which has been raised simply upon tho taking up of a 
partially new lino of frontier, which our allies, in proteoting thoir 
‘own tributaries, had a perfect right to establish in order to keop 
‘up their ancient communication with China, in the western extro- 
amity of which, at Kashgar, the site of Adolph Schlagintweit’s murder, 
‘thoy-havo:beon. allowed by! the treaty of Pekin to establish 





Comme 

~otoe thin- digression, which T have mado in the sincere desite (0 
aid in thoroughly re-establishing the kindly relations which happily 
oxisted for centuries betwoen Russia and England, and of which I 
have experienced in my own porson so many proofs, I revert to pure 
Geography. 

Let me then inform you that, bosides the admirable work of ML 
Radde, the Geographical Society of St. Petersburg has announced 
the publication of a petrographical map of the arrondissement of 
Minougsinsk, by Professor Grewinck of Dorpat, a map of tho 
southern part of Eastern Siberia, and the Chineso boundary in 
those meridians, embracing the whole riverine system of tho Amur 
nd its tributaries, the southem half of tho basins of the great 
streams, the Lena and the Yeneissei, and also of the large island 
of Sakhaline, on the small and general scale of 40 versts to the 
inch. Besides this, there is a smaller map of the same regions, 
on the scale of 160 versts to an inch. Again, the historical-sketch 
Gin. German) of the great Siberian expedition by M. Schmidt, 
of whose important geological and botanical contributions T havo 
formerly spoken, will soon be illustrated by a geological map of the 
southern portion of Eastern Siberia, another map of the basins of 
‘the rivers Amur and Bureia, and a third of the island of Sak- 
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haline, the physico-geographical desoription of which is supplied by 
‘M, Glehne. 

When we look back to-the condition of the geography of Russia 
in the year 1840, when I first visited that country, and consider its 
present advanced state, we may truly say, that the strides made in 
tho quarter of a century which has elapsed are most surprising. 
At that time there was not oven a reliable map of Russia in Europe ; 
‘and. though there were in the War-Offico military sketch-maps of 
tho distant frontiers, how differeng wero these from the exact maps 
and descriptions which havo been sinco obtained and worked out 
by the labours of a Geographical Society founded on the model of 
‘our own! At that time no railrond had been commenced, and now 
such lines of communication are in the course of extension over 
wide tracts of Buropean Russia, Nay, more, tho electric telegraph 
in about to be carried on the one hand aoross astern Siberia and 
‘Mongolia to Pekin, and on the other from tho mouth of the great 
River Amur northwards along the shoro of tho Sea of Okutsk, paasing, 
‘by Kamsohatka to Behring Straits, across which there will be no 
difficulty in establishing « submarine cable, ‘Thenoo, traversing. 
Russian North Amorioa and running along the shores of British 
Columbia, this gigantic Kine willl terminate in California and tho 
United States, 

Tt remains fo bo proved whether tho inhospitable .and intonealy 
cold regions, through which the last-mentioned ¢lectric' wire ie to 
‘bo, carried, may: not oppose serious obstacles to the establishment 
of such a line of telography; but, if not, the submarine, distance 
to bo travorsed is so short that it is probable the communication 
with America may be more rapidly mado by land, notwithstanding 
the great distance, than by crossing directly. under’ the. wide 
Atlantio, should the great submarine Atlantio cable.bo, as, wo all 
hope, successfully laid, 3 

Tn relation to another frontier country of Russia, a stop had been 
put to the regular interoourse between her main dominions and 
Georgia by the fall of an enormous mass of broken rooks and ico, 
proceeding from the glacier of Dovdomk, which lies along the 
flank of the lofty Kasbeck Mountain high above the valley of the 
‘Terek. It is by this defile that the only great military road passes, 
and at provious periods similar dboulemens havo ocoured in this 
locality. Tt is estimated that tho prosent fallen mass of broken 
materials has a bulk of nine millions of cubio fect; and by it the 
course of the river Terek has been dried up evon to Viadikau- 
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ase, for a distance of forty versts. As it will take two years to 
melt the fallen blocks of ico, and to remove the stones which 
enoumber the great road, traffic is now with difficulty carried on by 
paths on the side of the huge broken mass. It appears that betwoen 
1780 and 1830 there ocourred six of these eboulemens at intervals 
of six to fifteen years, and that the last ocurred in 1853, 

‘This phenomenon is well worthy of the consideration of those 
who study tho operations of glaciers, on which I dwelt at somo 
Jength in amy last year’s For, it is essential to distinguish 
Detwoon an occasional downfalf like this, which in a single day 
‘looks’up a wholo valley with ico and stonos, and tho regular, 
nilent, and slow advance of the moraine of a glacier. And yot tho 
mass of débris of the one and the other may #0 resemble each 
other that, if the Caucasus wore an unexplored region, tho traveller 
who first passod by this valley of tho ‘Terok in a season after tho 
fallen ico had melted, leaving tho looso stones only, and saw 
tho distant glacier of Devdorak far abovo him on his flank, might 
naturally ‘have taken the huge piles of broken rocks around him 
for the moraine of @ former period, prodwoed by an old gigantic 
‘glacier that had sino retreated to tha Kasbock Mountain, 

‘Tearnestly trast that some geologist will visit this gorge and 
roport upon the phenomenon ; it being of deep intorest to ascertain 
if striations and groovings, similar to thoso produced by the slow 
advanoe of a glacier-moraino, havo beon imprinted on the surfaco 
of the rocks over which this portontous mass of broken ico and 
stones has so suddenly beon hurlod. 

‘Even when concluding this Address, I havo received another 
portion of the Compto Rexidu of tho Imperial Geographical Society, 
‘accompanied by a letter from its prosont aocomplished Socretary, ME 
Osten Sacken, who has succeeded M. Besohrasoff. Ample details, ho 
writes to.me, have been given of an expedition which took place 
last summer, by which the River Sunguri, a vast afluent of tho 
mightior Amur, was ascended in a steamer by the astronomer 
‘Uasoltze, the interpreter Sohichmaro, and Prime Krapotkine. ‘They 
aasvended the river for twenty-one days, and having reached the 
‘city of @hirin, in the heart of Mandchuria, spent twelve days in 
efurning to the Amur, Ghirin, marked on most maps as Girin- 
Qols, is surrounded by most fertile country, producing wheat, 
millet, maize, apples, peaches, and grapes, and is about 1056 versts 
above thé mouth of the Sungari. Most of the intervening space 
“ig @oowhiry deprived of wood, and in which the inhabitants use 
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only reeds and small shrubs as firewood, though, at abont 700 verats 
from its mouth, the xiver flows through mountains. which axe 
richly wooded. “Along the lowor part of the stream the population 
4s comparatively insignificant, with tho exception of a town of 
Considerable barter and commerce, called San-Sing. ‘The navigation 
of this noble stream presonts no obstacles, and the inhabitants on 
{ts borders cary on a brisk commeroo, .and wore very friendly 
to the tmvellers. Above Potunhootan, tho passage of vessels to 
Ghirin cam only be offeoted auting seasons of floods. I quote this 
8 ono of tho most interesting and important among the numorous 
explorations of tho Imporial Goographors, as it opons out a country 
scarcoly bofore visited oxcopt by a fow French Josnit missionaries, 
‘and must afford a fine flold for tho commoxcial onterprise of tho 
inhabitants of Eastern Siberia. 

‘Tho numerous important. changos which have beon mado in 
tho position of places and tho contour of the vast countries of 
Eastorn Siberia, and oll that portion of Asiatio Russia which bordora 
‘Mongolia and China, will soon appoar in a general map, tho 
numerous and Jaborious resoarches on whioh it is founded being 
mentioned in the Compto Rondu of the Imperial Geographical 
Society. Other highly important works in the great provinoo of the 
Concasus, and the results of surveys arqund and soundings in tho 
Caspian Sea are also enunierated, 





South America, Great advances have bech mado towards a correct 
geographical knowledge of South America sirico the labours of tho 
Society commenced (1880), At that time the coasts were inacon- 
rately laid down, the courses of some groat rivers, notably tho Beni, 
woro merely guessed at on oxisting maps, and those of others, besides 
vast trots of country, wore entirely unvisited, Mich has sinco 
oon effected through the Inbours of Fellows of this Soalety and 
other explorers, yot very much remains to be done. 

‘Tho adinirable surveys of King and FitzRoy, carried out ohiefly 
dy the Tast-named, were commenced in 1826, and during ten 
years of arduous and zealous work tho ooast.of South America, 
from the River Plate to the Guayaquil River, was accurately laid 
down, including the Straits of Magellan and the intricate channels and 
archipelagos to the westward, ‘This work was most truly described 
‘by the late Mx. W. R, Hamilton (thon President of this Society, in his 
‘annnal Address of 1890,) as without parallel in the annals of maxitime 
surveying, and as ono which thenceforth would inseparably connect 
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‘tho names of Humbolat and\FitzRoy as the chief authorities on the 
geography of South America. ‘The Sailing Directions of the lamented 
‘Admiral FitzRoy are still, indeed, tho sole guide for the navigation 
‘of those coasts, ‘That able and high-minded officer who, as T have 
Ddefore suid, spent a large sum out of his private fortune (for which 
he was never remunerated) in completing the survey, also fixed the 
height of Aconcagua, one of the principal peaks of the Andes. And 
here I must remind you of what I have already said in the Obituary 
‘regarding the light which was thrown upon Physical Geography, 
Natural History, and Geology, by the companion of FiteRoy, our 
eminent Associate Charles Darwin, whose works, mainly founded 
on observations in South America, form quite an epoch in the 
itorature of soiontific travel. 

‘Whon tho Soofety was formed, Sir Woodbine Parish and Mr. 
Pentland wore alzeady at work in South America. To the former 
‘we aro indebted for many valuable communications, and there are 
fow who have worked #0 zealously in collecting geographical in- 
formation for the uso of his countrymen. On his return to England 
hhe joined our Society with a vast mass of geographical materials, 
collected ‘Guiting a long residence in the La Plata provinces, to 
Wwhidh ho had been sent originally by Mr. Canning to obtain in- 
formation for the guidance of our Government. Let mo also say 
that of the many Assooiates I havo met with at different periods in 
‘our Council, no one contributed more assiduously and successfully 
to tho rise and progress of tho Society than Sir Woodbine Parish. 
Jn tho somo Address of Mr. Hamilton, mentioned above, you will 
find 6 very fall enumeration of the authorities for the maps of South 
‘America which Mr, Arrowanith then undertook to construct for the 
‘account of the voyage of the Beagle and for Sir Woodbino Parish’s 
‘own work, published about the same time, Mr. Pentland, who was 
‘also sont out by tho samo enlightoned minister, Canning, surveyed 
‘tho shores of Lako Titicaca, fixed the positions of forty stations 
astronomically between that interesting point and Cuzco, and con- 
‘tributed to our Journal « most valuable paper on the Bolivian 
Ai 

‘The attention of our Society was very early tumed to South 
‘American discovery, and ono of our first acts was to grant a sum of 
9001: for the exploration of the interior of British Guiana, by Sir 
‘Robert Schomburgk. The valuable labours of that indefatigable 

“‘ravellat extended over a period of more than eight years, com- 
‘wlio Brin 1835, “He ascended the Rivers Corentyn, Berbice, 
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and Essequibo to thoir sources, explored the interior chains of moun- 
tains in Guiana, and struck scross to the Orinoco, thus connecting 
his positions with those of Humboldt. ‘That great traveller was 
stoppod at San Carlos on the Ris Negro, but Schomburgk descended 
the mighty affluent of the Amazon to ite junotion with the Rio 
Branco, and returned to Guiana by ascending the latter stream. 
Daring this remarkable journey ho mado a survey of an extensive 
‘and previously unknown region. 

‘When Schomburgk was commencing his discoveries in Guiana, 
‘Smyth, in 1836, started from the Andes, explored part of the courses 
of the Rivers Huallaga and Ucayali, orossod tho Pampa del Sacra- 
mento, and was the second English geographer who descended the 
mighty Amazon, He fixed several positions astronomically, and mado 
valuable contributions towards a more correct knowledge of the course 
of that queon of rivers, In this fied of research.hho has had several 
worthy successors. Wallace explored the course of tho Rio Negro 
‘and the proviously unknown Unupés; Spruce surveyed the Trom- 
dotas and two tributaries of the Cassiquiare, and ascended the 
almost unknown Bombonaza ; and Bates devoted several years to an 
examination of tho main stream of the Amazon as far as St, Paulo, 
near the frontier of Poru. ‘Theso observant and intrepid explorers 
hhave contributed most important additions to our still very imperfect 
knowledgo of tho grandest river-system in tho world. 

Meanwhile a vast: rogion was virtually unknown on the caster 
slopes of tho Andes, and indeed on the plateaux thomselves, and 
‘much still remains to bo explored. But slight progress has been 
mado by goographors in this direotion, ‘That gallant soldier and 
‘enlightened statesman, General Miller, explored a tract of country 
40 the eastward of Cuzoo in 1895, into which no Spaniard had ever 
penetrated. Markham, in 1853, followod in his footsteps, and traced 
tho courses of some additional souroes of the Purus, a great affluent 
of the Amazon; and in 1860 he explored the unknown southern 
part of the Peruvian province of Osravaya, In 1858 Colonel 
Lloyd traced the course of the River Chimore, a tributary of the 
Madeira; and Dr. Jameson, of Quito, in 1861, descended the River 
Napo. Of late yours Mr. David Forbes, the brother of the eminent 
naturalist, Edward Forbes, and himself a skilful mineralogist, has 
done valuable work in the Bolivian Andes, particularly in rectifying 
certain errata of the late M. D'Orbigny in the general classification 
of the rock formation extending from Peru to Chili, and in showing 
‘that the highest mountains in the chain were composed of slaty 
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Silurian rocks, Recently he has also penetrated for some distance 
into the little-known region golely ocoupied by Indians to the east 
of the Bolivian Andes, 

In the Argentine Republic, and in Chile, English travellers have 
laboured with some effect in the wide and interesting field first 
opened out by Sir Woodbine Parish, Tho undertakings of that un- 
tiring and liberal explorer, Mr. Wheelwright, and his survoys of 
‘passos in tho Chilian Andes, have beon as welcome to geography as 
‘to commercial enterprise, Mr. Mansfield’s charming account of tho 
Gran Chaou drew attention to another region as yet inadequately 
explored; while the sofentiflo Ichours of Captain Sulivan, and the 
journeys of Mr. Hinchcliffe, Consul Hutchinson, and Mr. Hadfield 
(now the editor of tho ‘Brazil and River Plate Mail,’ « journal which 
diffuses much now goographical information), havo increased owr 
Imowledge of tho River Plate and its affluents, ‘The latest resoarches 
of Hutchinson bave been in the valley of the Salado, an important 
‘branch of tho Porang, in which ho has been aided by the enterprising. 
engineer, Mi, Coghlan, one of our Fellows, Ono of our Forvign 
Honorary: Motmbers, Professor Burmeister, of Buenos Ayros, has 
‘added mitch also to our knowledge of the interior of the Argentino 
Ropullio, both itis Book of Travels through the La Plata States, 
‘and hie improved map of the samo xegion, Whilst I am engoged in 
writing this Address, Captain Parish, x.x., tho son of Sir Woodbine, 
‘who has just returned to England, after a journey of 1000 miles np 
tho Paraguay, has brotight a copy of a now dition of this map for 
presontation to ot Society, on which are numerous mmanusoript 
hnotes, containing tho latost information regarding tho interior of 
this gtoat region. For an aocotnt of the resoarohes of M. do Moussy 
‘and of M. Demortny’s important works on thoso sumo countrios, I 
anust tofor you to iny Address of 1861, 

On the west coast of South Amorion Admiral Kellett continued 
the-wtvey fiom the Guayaquil River to Panamé; and one or two 

of the Peruvian coast have been explored by English geo- 
Graphers: ‘Thus Markham has examined and described the valleys, 
‘and deserts from Lima to Nasa; Spruce has given a most complete 
‘and ‘valuable acount of the valleys of Piura and Amotape; and 
Bollasrt has odtected much geographical information respecting the 
‘provinds of Tarapaca and its inexhaustible mineral wealth, 

‘Tn this hasty sketch it has merely beon' my intention to point out 
“the Tatouss of Baglish explorers in South America since the founda- 
an te Bayal ‘Geographical Sooiety ; but it would Hot be right 
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to omit the equally valuable results of tho travels of Frenchmen, 
Italians, Germans, aud Americans; whilo the praiseworthy oxoxtions 
of native goographors call for special notice. Martius, Pooppig and 
‘Tardy de Montravel on the Amazon; Castelnau in Brazil, Peru, and 
‘on the Ucayali; the officors of the great French Survey of the coast 
of Brazil; Herndon and Gibbon on the Amazon; Gay, Gilliss, 
Domeyko, Plessis, Allan Campbell, Moesta, and ox, in Chile ; 
DOrbigny in Bolivia; Codazzi in Venezuela and Now Granada; 
Von Tschudi in Porus and Pago, and Do Mousey, in tho Arjen- 
tino Republio, havo, by their indofatignblo explorations, added most 
important material to owr knowledgo of South American goography, 

‘But tho natives of South Amorica themselvos have not been idlo, 
‘and, considering tho great difficulties thoy hnvo had to oontond 
against, the sons of those interesting and still struggling young 
‘Republics have done good service to our science. In Now Granada 
tho learned Colonel Acosta, by tho construction of a valuable map, 
has followed worthily in’ tho footsteps of his groat countxyman 
Caldas. I also Joarn from himself that General Mosquera, who has 
‘twico served as President of tho United States of Columbia, and 
who is now the representative of those States at the British Court, 
is engngod. with others in bringing out a great wotk on tho goo 
graphy, history, and statistios of his native oountry, formerly New 
Granada, Tn Houador the work and map of Villaviconoio show that 
‘tho sons of the Equatot aro not neglecting geography. Th Peru tho 
explorations of Raimondi and the work ond map of Pax Soldan form 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of that oountry. In Bolivia 
‘ completo map of the republic has boon constructed by Ondaraa, 
‘The Ohilian Governmont has initiated several exploring oxpeditions, 
and our Foreign Corresponding Member, Professor Philippi, has 
‘examined the dosort of Atacama under its auspioes. Tn tho ompiro 
of Brazil surveys have been condvoted under the enlightened 
patronage and superintendence of the present Emperor, who has 
graciously accepted the post of one of our Honorary Members. 
Several South American geographers are now Corresponding 
‘Members of the Society, and we may confidently look forward 
to active co-operation from them in increasing ott geographical 
Imwledgo of that great continent in future yeats, 





AfrieaAty recapitulation, however brief, of all the researches 
‘made upon this great Continent, since the foundation of the Geograe 
phical Society, would swell this Address to an inordinate length ; 
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for, in every one of the thirty-four volimes of our Journal, there 
fare memoird upon parts of Africa, Having in the last year’s Address 
‘endeavoured to comment upon the last advances which had been 
sade, [have on this occasion but few observations to offer upon. 
‘the achievements of tho part year. In truth, whilst Baker is 
in the heart of the country, von der Decken just starting from 
Zanzibar upon his self-imposed and costly endeavour to penetrate 
into tho intorior by ascending the Jub, or some adjacent river, 
‘and Du Chailla advancing on the same parallel from the west, 
our great explorer Livin is still among us, preparing for 
fa-now and most extensive journey in Eastern Afrioa, I havo, 
‘thorefore, to dwell only upon my hopes and aspirations, 

‘At the last Anniversary I informed you that the Counoil had 
arawn up @ memorandum, in which, after enumerating the de- 
siderata of such an expedition, a hearty willingness was exprossod 
to embark 1000, in aiding such an examination of the White Nilo 
‘as would lead to « commercial intercourse between Bgypt and the 
countries of the Equatorial kings visited by Speke and Grant, 
Such an expedition would, it was conosived; tend also to put an end 
tomimeh: Tavlos nnd oruel conditot of slave-traders on the banks of 
‘ho {roat wtream, ‘Thus every Geographer desired to seo this vast 
river, which, for a distanco of 1600 miles above the cataracts, has 
now, thanks to the Dutch Indies and Miss ‘Tinné, been proved to 
be open to stoam-navigation, rendered available in the improve- 
mont of the people, and the advancement: of civilisation and com- 
moroo, Alas! Irogret to say that this scheme, cherished by merchants 
aud philanthropists, as well as by geographers, does not at present 
oom likely to suoveed, owing chiefly to political causes. ° ‘Though 
postponed, let us, however, hope that the day is not very distant 
‘when tho White Nile will, with the capabilities of which we have 
now booome acquainted for the first time in all history, be rendered 
‘of real use to commerce and civilisation; and, at all events, lot it 
‘be on record that this Society made the first move in 0 righteous a 
aus. 

But, if this projeot be suspended, there is another about to be 
carried out, which as’ regards Geography is of still higher import. 
‘mo, and miust also be of great value to the natives of Bastern’ Africa. 
“Aftor ll that has ‘been accomplished by Burton, Speko, and Grant, 
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will ere long be much better known. As, however, the very large 
region lying between the southern extremity of the Tanganyika of 
Burton and Speke, and the northern end of the Nyassa of Living- 
‘stone, has never been traversed by any European, and has only been 
imperfectly desoribed by natives, the Council of our Society has 
rejoiced in engaging Dr. Livingstone once more to revisit South- 
‘eastern Africa, and determine the hidden watershed of that vast 
countrys 

Refreshed and invigoratod by his home-visit, during which 
has prepared and is about to publish an admirable sketch of his 
last adventures, to which I will afterwards allude, my ominent 
friond at once accepted out invitation; and, on an application 
Doing made, Karl Russell, in supporting this geographical effort, 
has, happily, connected it with the public interosts, by appointing 
Dr. Livingstone to be H.M, Consul in the interior of Afrien; for ax 
‘such ho i accredited to all the chiefs aud rulers, with the exception 
‘of thoso countries which are subject to the King of Portugal, the King 
of Abyssinia, and the Basha of Bgypt. Whilst the Government and 
tho Geographical Sooiety unite in aiding this expedition, it is not to 
bbe passed over without the expression of our gratitude, that Mr. 
‘Young, one of Livingstono’s old friends, should have advanced 10001. 
in furtherance of this great cause, Nor are we to forgot that Living- 
‘stone himself is about to throw into the adventure the. steamboat, 
tho Lady Nyasa, which he loft at Bombay, and which, with a noblo 
resolution to: check: tho slave-trade, he built at his own expenso, 
‘bocawso tho steamer sent out by the Government drew too ‘much 
-water for the navigation of the Shiré; by which alono he hoped the 
transport of slaves from the interior might be prevented. Whether, 
after proceeding vié Bombay to Zanzibar, he will penetrate tho:con- 
tinont by ascending the Rovuma, as he has alzeady done, or at somo 
point northward of ity either routo being entirely to tho north of the 
Portuguese boundary, thero can be little doubt that he will solve the 
‘problem of the true course of tho waters between his own Nyassa 
‘and tho Tanganyika of Barton and Speke. And if, on reaching tho 
Jnttor inland sea, he should, after accurately fixing its altitude, 
‘ascertain whother any great river flows from jj to the west,—and 
still more if he can farther dotermine the disputed question of 
whether any waters do or do not escape from its north end to feed. 
tho White Nile,—he will have so added to his grand previous 
Jabours as:to have won a firet place among the African travellers 
ofthis age and of all former periods. 
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Whilst von dor Docken is entering Hast Africa just south of the 
Equator, Du Chaillu has boldly started on the same parallel to reach 
‘tho interior from his old station on tho River Fernand Vaz, south of 
Capo Lopez. ‘The self-reliance and courage of this explorer cannot be 
too much admired, for ho is now travelling quite alone, and assisted 
only by a few natives from the coast, who are to continue with 
him, Ho is wending his way without a single friend or European 
companion, and trusting for the transport of his large stook of goods, 
provisions, medioines, together with philosophical and photographic 
instruments, to the various tribes ho may meet with. Knowing, 
‘44 Io, that theso preparations havo been aocomplished by spend- 
ing all tho little fortune acquired by tho alo of his first book, T 
cannot sufficiently admire tho onorgy of my absont frfond, and his 
‘entize devotion to the auso of Aftican travel. In his last lottor to mo, 
written on the point of departure from the coast, ho begged mo not to 
‘be uneasy about him for a year or two; for, whethor ho may or may 
not digoover the sotroes or upper afiluenta of any of the wost-flowing 
streams, ho ie imbued with tho idea that from the same rogion somo 
great afituonts of the Nilo, such ds.the Toute Nzige, may also flow, 
‘and, i€ 0, hie hopes to desoond their streams, and reappear in tho 
civilised world by reaching and passing down tho Nile itself, Lot 
‘me hoxo say that nothing ean better testify to the honest ambition of 
Du Chaillu to bo sorviceable to every branch of Soienoo, than that, 
during hia stay at Fornand Vas, whoro ho was detained till he could 
reooivo a renewed supply of thoso instrumonta which woro lost when 
ho disombarked, ho has contrived to sond homo to tho British Musount 
‘8 vast number of woll-seleoted objects of Natural History, which, on 
tho authority of Professor Owon and Mr. J. E, Gray, I havo to 
announce are of the highest value, As M. Du Chaillu has rendered 
himself a photographer, as well as an astronomical obsorver—ndvane 
tages ho did not possess in his first journey—wo aro muro, if his 
life bo spared, to reap a rich harvest on his return and go lot us 
wish him God-speed by the way! In: boldness of concoption 
nothing in the annals of Aftican researoh has surpassed his present 
Project, 

Turning fiom the Southern and Equatorial cotntxies to North 
Afigdy we have had great satisfaction in witnessing how much 
‘original worle has boon accomplishod by tho travels of Gerhard 
Rohifs, a'nativo of Bromen, towards the expenses of whose journey 
‘oui Society contributed 501. At very small cost, and in a compara- 
tively brief period, this zealous young Gorman has penetrated the 
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interior of Africa from tho side of Maroceo as far as the oasis of 
‘Tuat, and thence crossing the Great Atlas, xeached Tripoli by way 
of Ghadames. He has now, after a brief visit to his native land, 
‘and consigning his journals to Dr. Petermann, to be published in 
the ‘Goographische Mittheilumgen,’ again proceeded to ‘Txipoli, 
‘with a view to another journey across the Sahara, dufing whieli ho 
hopes to penetrate as far as ‘Timbuotu, 





Now Publications. Having beon unable, owing to many duties, to 
read and digest the contonts of varions works beating upon googra- 
phical soionce which havo appeared during the last year, I will now 
‘only refor to four publications, which have deoply interested mo. 
‘Who first of theso works, in reforonco to dato, is that of tho ardent 
‘and observant Hungarian traveller, M. Vambéry, who, at our last 
meoting of the past summer, gave us tho first sketch of his travels 
through Contral Asia, in the character of a Mahomedan Dervish, 
No person, who was then prosont, can forgot the effect ho produced 
‘upon us when ho related his racy and lively story, and explained 
‘to us tho obstacles hho had to overcome in traversing the Khannats 
‘of Khivn and Tukhara to Samarkand,” Sir Honry Rowlinson, 
who has so intimate on acquaintance with Asiatics, when speaking 
in praise of these advontures of Vimbéry, justly told yout that 
‘there was not one Buopea in a thousand (I would almout say 
in ton thousand) who could suocesefully pass as @ holy man 
‘through three yonrs of probation among bigoted Mahomedans, 
‘Tho materials he had collected, and which were then only briefly 
alluded to, have since beon formed into a highly interesting and 
attractive volume; and I eamestly hope for the honour of my 
‘countrymen that this work will have a much larger sale than it has 
yet mot with. Wo must ovor recollect that M, Vimbéry went 
‘through the appalling difficulties and dangers, which beset his toil- 
some path, fron a pure love of tho science of language, and in the 
hope of tracing the root of his native Magyar tongue, Sine he 
came among ts he Ins a endeared himwelf to us, by his agreo: 
able conversation, and has so charmed many a society with his 
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sparkling aneodotes,that we aro no longer surprised that he could 
pass unsoathed through the deserts of the Oxus, or obtain the 
marked: notice of a great Khan-amid:the palaces of Samarkand, 
Tustly, therefore, has the Council acted in awarding a recompence 
to this bold traveller, who, as I have already said, might have 
obtained a Gold Medal at my hands, if, as a holy Dervish, he 
had not been interdicted from practising what would be considered 
the “black art” among Mahomedans—the taking of any of those 
observations which Geographers require. 

‘Who ‘Travels and Researches in the Island of Crete,’ by 
Captain 'T, A. B, Spratt, n2x.,i8a work which will rivet the attention 
nd onrich the minds of various rendors, whether they be antiquarios 
and scholars, or geographers and men of other sciences, Well may 
I havo spoken elsowhero in this Address, of that highly-instructed 
branch of the Royal Navy, the Surveyors ; for here we soo pro- 
uoed by ono of them a masterly illustration of the physical geo- 
graphy, geology, archmology, natural history, and scenery of the 
diversified island of Crete. In his accurato nautical chart, giving 
‘the outlines of tho land, and the soundings around this broken 
nd dooply-indented island,as soon in the geological maps published 
in those ‘volumes, the author clearly sustains, by data exposed 
‘long the shores of Orote, the Inw laid down by De Saussure on 
the southorn sido of the maritime Alps, that the highest and 
ntoopost parts of a coast axe always flanked by the deepost waters, 
Detailing the geological structure of the island, from the older rocks 
Which rise to the summit of Mount Ida to the most recent deposits 
on. the sea-shore, Captain Spratt adduoes physical evidences to 
prove that considerable clovations of the island, as seen in many 
laces, have taken place within the historic period. ‘This is demon- 
strated by the marks of tho old sea-level, made when the sea 
covered the ancient port of Phalasarna, which has been raised up 
‘ond constitutes dry land, In this way the importance of geological 
‘nowledge to guide archwologists is demonstrated ; for our associate 
explains to us the changed form and outlines of old ports and cities, 
inca: way which his predecessors, however learned, could sot have 
applied, fer want of geological knowledge. ‘This work must indeed 
Aye waitmly welcomed by all comparative geographers ; and. if that 
‘ffeat scholar, out deceased assooiato Leake, were still among us, he 

- wronld: be the first to eulogise it 
“When we consider the severe nautical duties which have been 
‘performed by Captain Spratt, and, know that he is the officer, who, 
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called away from peaceful, soientific efforts, so distinguished himself 
afterwards in the lato war, by boldly end acourately determining 
‘tho soundings along the coasts of the Crimea, and under the enemy's 
attories at Kinburn, thus leading in our fest to act with effect, wo 
‘cannot too much admire the many fine qualities which are com- 
ined in this gallant seaman, Let mo say, as a geologist, that no 
portion of these most interesting volumes has.more sincerely 
gratified mo, than the manner in which the suthor enunciates and 
identifies himself with the views and observations of that profound 
naturalist Edward Forbes, who was for some time his companion. 
‘Wo must nover forget, that, without the deop-soa soundings and. 
Aredgings conducted by Captain Spratt, wo should never havo 
obtained the grand views of Edward Forbes on tho submarine zones 
inhabited by difforent classes of animals, which established an 
entirely now phaso in the inductive reasoning of geologists, who, 
after all, are but physioal geographers * of former conditions of the 
cearth’s surface, 

‘Another work to which I specially invite your attention (and T 
havo already alluded to it in my observations upon Africa), is ono 
about to be issued by Dr. Livingstone, under the title of ‘The 
Zambosi and its Tributaries,’ and to tho pages of which I have had 
‘access, Supprossing as much as possible the dotails of travel, and 
‘condensing into a single volume a narrative of bis labours since wo 
wishod him God spood at our great festival in 1858, and of his 
mothod of overcoming the many difficulties he had to encounter, he 
indioatos how, by asoonding' the Shiré, that groat affluont of tho 
Zambosi, he tiade, what I have no hesitation in saying, was tho 
igrontost’ and most praiseworthy effort ever attempted to stop 
‘the slave-trado in the interior of Africa, ‘Thus, the great and im- 
portant faot which is recorded in. this book is, that tho ‘wuthor was 
the first porson who really tracked the slave-trade of Hastern Afrion 
to its central source, He next successfully showed that as his own 
great Lake Nyassa, and its affluent the Shiré, have féy' 400 miles in 
the intorior, direction from north to south, or parallel to. tho 
coast, 60 a small stoamer, being established on theeo inland waters, 
right offectually protect all tho central and weston regions from 
tho devastation and cruel forays of the Arb traders, to which 
they are now exposed. ‘Then, how cam we too mnch commend the 
warm-hearted and zealons Consul, who, “finding that a smaller 
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‘steamer than tho Government had provided him with could alone 
effect this great good, ordered, at his own expense, the Lady Nyassa 
to bo constricted. Ihave dwelt before now with deep interest on 
tho uncoasing efforts he mado to have this vessel transported over 
‘the long Murchison Cataracts, extending northwards from the 
Zambosi ; and assuredly if the torritory had been adjacent to one of 
our oclonies, or subject to British influence, the original scheme 
of my eminont friend, of nipping the slave-trade in th bud, would 
hhave been oomplotely suocessful. 

In this volume, besides narrating the politioal obstacles opposed 
to his offorts, Livingstone describes the capacity for transport in the 
Zambosi,* Shir6, and Rovuma rivers, the capabilities of the soil, 
tho nature of tho climate, with graphio sketches of tho habits of 
tho people over wide and varied tracts. Whon it is statod, that 
‘tho volumo also embraces lear and woll-pennod descriptions by his 
brother, Charles Livingstone, and contains somo of tho observations 
made by tho accomplished naturalist of tho oxpodition, Dr. Kivk, 
Desides numerous goological and geographical data accumulated on 
‘tho banks of the Zambesi by tho lamented young Richard ‘Thornton, 
‘enotigh is said to ensure for tho work a welcome and grateful recep- 
‘tion by tho public, § A 

‘A vory original work, and, what is uncommon in sich subjeots, a 
vory lively and attractive ono, has just appoared undor tho striking 
title of ‘Frost and Piro ;’f which undor tho first of theto namos 
affords, by numerous iMlustrations, a strong support to my own 
glacial oreod. i 

Nearly thirty years have elapwed sinco I exprossed my boliof as 
‘geologist, tHat large portions of Britain wero under tho soa during 
former glacial period when great icobergs, moved by dominant 
Arotio ourrents, carried great blooks and the Northern drift, lodging 
thom at different altitudes on tho soa-bottom of a soa, ono portion of 
‘which flowed through the ancient channel to which I gavo the pro- 
‘historio namo of tho Straits of Malvorn.t I also then bolieved that, 
exclusive of the countries in which it could be shown that Jand- 
¥liciers had existed or now exist, and whore unquestionably they 
‘had produced and are producing, strim upon the surface of the rocks 














"+ A good ita of the grandeur of the Zambeslsconery and the Great Vito Falls, 
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over which those bodies of ico descend, similar markings and 
polishings must have boon produced on a still wider and more 
oxtonsive soale when huge ioeborgs, floating away from terrestrial 
glaciers to great distances, wore arrested as they passed over lands 
which wore submarine, and grated along the then bottom of the 
cooean, ‘This viow was subsequently extendog in some detail by 
obsorvations which I made in Scandinavia, Rossia, and Northern 
Gormény,* and in last your's Address I endeavoured to prove 
that, as rogards tho striation and polishing of rock surfuces and 
the translation of largo erratic blooks, procisely similar effects had 
vesulted from the marine transport of ice, as by terrestrial glaciors, 

But to vetwm to ‘Frost ond Fire,” Passing by the author’ 
graphio descriptions by pen and pencil of the different offects pro- 
Auood in juxtaposition in Tosland, where the accretions to tho 
surfaeo by voloanio action and tho power of repressed steam in 
uphoaving the Inna are in such fino contrast to tho offects of donu- 
ation, I will now advert only to the ioy branch of the great subjeot 
handled by Mr. John Campbell. 

‘Tho main points of tho glacial theory which he puts forward are 
shortly these.—As the Aretio current now flows from north-cast to 
south-wost, for roasons which ho illustrates by various ingenious 
Aingyams and contrivances, and as it now passes from Spitsbergen 
to Cape Farewell, and thenoo along tho coasts of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, into the Atlantic, carrying heavy, icobergs to Tat. 
86° 10' and scraping rocks with them whilo lifting and dropping 
stonos by tho advanoo of coastice, so, as he argues, former Arctio 
courronts bearing heavy ice-floate must have flowed from north-east 
‘to south-west, ever sinco tho general climate of the world and dis- 
‘tribution of sea near tho poles wero in anything like their present 
condition 

‘As a glacial poriod now exists in Groonlund, so a glaofal period, 
he thinks, existed in Scandinavia and in Britain, when portions only 
of those lands wore above water, and while the sea was open to an 
‘Aretio current. Ho tries to prove that such Arctic current laden 
with ice flowed over Lapland, down the Baltio, and over the British 
Islos f at « comparatively Into period ; and he argues that the glacial 
‘period in Britain probably ended when certain Jands bad s0 risen as 
to tum the cold stream with its climate westward, and so transfer 
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the glacial period of Scandinavia to Greenland. He endeavours to 
show in detail that strie better preserved than many sculptures of 
the historic period, exist on the tops of isolated hills 2000 feet high, 
in Connemara, Ireland, and on watersheds and passes in Wales, Soot- 
Jand, Scandinavia, Lapland, and in- America, and that these high 
marks have directions which support his theory. He has taken rub- 
ings from these rocks, one of which is given on the binding of his 
book. ‘The author imagines that water would move as air moves, and 
for the same reasons; and that denudation by ocean-currents onght 
to give a definite pattom, carved by these tools on rocks. ‘Trees bent 
bdy_prevailing winds have similar bearings in wide districts on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and so beve many large systems of mountains 
‘and hollows which are -attributed to denudation. He thinks that 
‘ocean-currents and climates similar to those which now exist, but 
difforing in position, are sufficient to account for some ice-marks 
which no ordinary glacier could possibly have made, namely, strioy 
running horizontally slong hill-sides, and over high points, as 
‘they do in Ireland and elsewhere, At the same time, he is fully 
scanainted with the effect of, the ction of glaciers on rocks, and 
‘Mlustrates bin views by chamcteristio:sketobes: whilst, in citing 
‘uumnerous data in support of his viow, he denies that pxisting rivers 
have produced great valleys or deep rock-basins; and thus his 
observations are quite in harmony with the conclusions given in 
my last yoar’s ‘ Address.” 

‘Visiting Labrador last summer, the author's viows wore strongly 
‘confirmed by what he there saw of the action of floating coast-ico ; 
‘and in reference to the vast region of North America, ho adopts 
tho opinion I havo long entertained, that the chiof striation of ite 
rocks and the distribution of northern blocks over so immense an 
area was produced when the country lay under the waters, rather 
than adopt what sooms to me an extravagant hypothesis, that in 
former times a vast glacier extended from the North Pole to Georgia. 
in the Southern division of the United States, or over much more 
than the half of the northern hemisphere; to say nothing of the 
‘non-existence of any lofty mountains on the north, from which such 
amonster glacier could have been propelled from north to south 
‘and have passed over higher lands in its southern progress. As 
“many goneral readers will doubtless be gratified in pornsing tho 
‘Yelling anecdotes related by the author—whether derived from 
‘foones in his own native Highlands, or from Lapland, Norway, the 

(© Bape the Mediterranean, or North America—so I also belive that 
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gedlogists and physical goographors will find in the work ‘Frost 
‘and Fire’ a fund of original thought, which must act as a stimulus 
to the produotion of many most important results, 


Conctusion—Having now advorted to many of the leading geo- 
graphical advances mado by our countrymen since tho origin of this 
Sooiety, let mo say that great as these steps have been, they still 
leave countless unvisited fields for the researches of ourselves and 
successors, 

‘Thus, although a vory largo portion of Australia has in com- 
paratively fow yoars boon more or loss oxplored, yet wo know 
‘hat tho spaces which lie betwoen the routes taken by various a 
‘vollors in tho intorior of that continont aro of vast width, and thatan 
‘enormous region ontirely unknown soparatos tho colonies of South 
and Wost Australia, whilst a largo portion of tho north const, with 
its fino bays and headlands, has still to bo surveyed and ooeupied, 

Tn North Amerion much stout work romains to occupy for many a 
year the most ardent explorers. Por, although a great deal has been 
Aone by the entorprising travellers and geographors of tho United 
States, and that the great torritory of tho Hudson Bay Company 
hhas been 90 much and so well examined sinoo the days of Mackensio, 
‘wo have rooently seen how a zoalous young Hnglish nobleman 
and his companion could bring to us fresh knowledge respeoting 
tho western side of the Rocky Mountains and a portion of British 
Columbia. 

As to South America, wo obtained proofs, even at our last meot- 
ing but one, of tho imperfect acquaintance wo possess of im- 
portant parts of Now Granada, now styled the United Statos of 
Columbia, Mr. Lauronoe Oliphant, indeed, reoalled our attention to 
tho often-disputod quostion as to tho best and most feasible passage 
for ships or by rail across the Central American isthmus, and 
made us regrot that in the very parallel whore tho Atlantic and 
Pacifio approach nearest each other there, i, 2 botwoon the 
River Bayanos and Mandinga Bay, no European had traversed the 
intervening short space of 15 milos.t If we oast our eye on tho 
map, and take the works of Humboldt and others in hand, wo 
shall then s00 what great lacuna havo to be filed in on either side 
‘of the Andes, and what a prodigiously largo portion of the interior of 
er eT a re a 
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Brasil, La Plata, and Patagonia, are still virgin fields. One of these 
Aesiderata is, I rejoice to say, about to be supplied, partioularly 
fs respeots Natural History exploration. - My eminent friend Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, at the head of a well-organised expedition sent forth 
‘py the city of Boston, and encouraged by our Honorary Member 
the enlightened Emperor of Brazil, is about to ascend the River 
‘Amazon and its upper tributary the Huallaga, and thence to cross 
‘the Andes to Lima, Returning to the cordillera and examjning the 
environs of the lofty lake of ‘Titicaca, Agassiz will reour to a Tine of 
research in which he was mauch distinguished in former years} and 
wilh endeavour to tmco the lowest Timits of the old glaciers of 
the Andes which ho is led to beliove must have existed in earlier 
times, but of which no traveller has as yet discovered a trace, 
Having satisfied himself on this point, he will return by following 
‘the course of the Madeira, a great affluent of the Amazon. 

‘Looking to the wide spaces in th interior of Brasil, which aro as 
xyot occupied by a scattered population of Indians only, wo may natn 
Tally expect that our enterprising Medallist Captain Burton, who is 
thot to proceed to Santos as Her Majesty's Consul, may, under the 
isttonage of the Bmporor of Brazil, be enabled to gather for us many 
‘good additions to our present stock of knowledge respecting those 
foxtensive countries. In New Granada we want accurate descrip- 
tions of the cordilleras, while the great plains and mighty rivers 
to the eastward have not been traversed since tho days of tho 
searchers for El Dorado, ‘The samo may be said of Kouador, Porn, 
fand Bolivia, ‘Tho Purus and other grand affluents of the Amazon 
fare still practically unknown. In Southern Brazil, and especially 
in the Gran Chacu, wide tracts of country await exploration, In 
ffaot there are many thousands of square ‘miles in South America 
that are almost as little known ‘now ds when the Spanish con- 
quorors first landed in the New World. 

Tf we turn to Asia, even that seat of the oldest civilisations 
ppresonts to the eyo of the geographer as many terra incagnitn a8 
‘Australia, Africa, and America, 

‘Ju the huge empire of China and its dependencies what humerous 
Journoys must yet be made to test the value of tho recitals of Klap- 
oth and other Chinese scholars respecting regions which have not 
‘pion’ visited by Europeans since the days of Marco Polo, except by 
Fue and. Gabet, whose works, however interesting in other respects, 
‘have failed in affording any sound geographical knowledge. 
“Among the undescribed tracts dependent upon China is, for 
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eximple, the groat poninisula of the Korea lying between China 
proper and Japan, Extending over 10° of latitude (from 89° to 43° 
north lat), this temperate country, known to be the seat of rich mines, 
much agricultural produce, and cortain branches of manufacture, has 
hithorto been as complotoly shut out from Europe as Japan was until 
: recently. Our Associate, Captain Allen Young, so admired for his 
Aretio services, has led the way in suggesting the desirableness of 
‘opening out » commoroial intercourse with the capital of the Korea, 
‘Twice conquered by the Japanceo, the Koreans aro now tributary to 
China; ingots, furs, and other articles being annually sent astribute 
\ to Pokin, with which capital they also keep up a trade in carts which 
travol round tho head of the great gulf of Leotung.* 
Now, thasmuch as European and American Governments have 
. established commercial relations with the Ohineseon the ono hand 
‘and with the Japanese on tho other, it seems abnost certain, that 
ith moh a tompting intermediate prize stretched out before thom, 
and along tho coasts of which they are constantly sailing, specu- 
lative mariners and adventurers will ero long obtain the moans of 
‘tmding with this now land of promise, As, howover, the current 
of publio opinion in this country, differing widely as it doos from 
that which provailod in tho days of Queen Hhizabeth, is strongly 
opposed to any attempt being made to open forcibly new marts 
for trade, 1 apprehend that our Government would be undor the 
necessity of discouraging any isolated efforts of individuals which 
‘might load to political difficulties ‘in the far Hast. At the samo 
time thero can be little doubt that any strong nation, not imbued 
with such soruples, may easily compel the Koreans to open their 
country and listen to pleas which no mere diplomacy nor private 
endeavours could possibly bring about. As soon, then, as this 
opening is mado, geographers will havo a grand now field for their 
researches, and they will verify or modify the stories which have 
‘boon told us of the populous towns, rich produotions, large navigable 
streams, and varied scenery of a peninsula as largo as Great Britain | 
‘With regard to other parts of Asia I may first point to New 
Guinea and here expross my thanks to Sir Charles Nicholson for 
having specially called the attention of our Council to the importance 
of extending a survey of the accessible parts of this almost, un- 
Known land, lying within a few hours’ sail of the north-eastern 
Captain Sherard Osborn taforms me thet when to was ia Pekin he found the 
‘warehouses comected with Koren charged with the following products of that coustey: 


{ebuceo of frst-rate quality, paper of great variety, woods of great us, shortstop alk, 
and many motaliftrous ore, ; 
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promontory of Australia. ‘This large island stretches from the 
Equator to between the Sth and 9th degrees of south latitude, 
‘possesses a length of 1400 miles, with an area twice that of tho 
British Islands. Yet in looking over our volumes I discover but 
{hree notices respecting New Guinea. ‘The first of theso is a 
short notice, by the late Admiral Washington, of what the Dutch 
had been doing, and admitting that we ourselves had done nothing 
ssinco the time of Dampier; since then, however, our surveying 
‘vessels the Fly, under Captain Blackwood, and the Rattlenake, 
‘under Captain Owen Stanley, have surveyed large portions of the 
coast. ‘Tho second notice is by Mr. Maogillivray, the naturalist of 
Onptain Stanley's expedition, and the last by Mr. Alfred Wallace. 

‘Tho Dutch have been more enterprising than ourselves, for 
‘Dotwoen the years 1628 and 1835 they sent threo difforent oxpo- 
ditions to New Guinea, which surveyed some portions of its littlo- 
Known south-western coast, on which they made unsuccessful 
‘attempts to form settlements, being baffled by the insalubrity of its 
limate, ‘The sum of oir present knowledge of New Guinea is, that 
itis sparsely inhabited by stalwart negro savages, in a lower oon- 
ition than the hunting tribes of North America; that, with somo 
‘éxcoptions, it is clothed with a primeval forest, and that in its 
intorior there exists a high mountain range, supposed to bo of 
‘such clovation as to be snow-clad throughout the year. Its north- 
‘wostern peninsula produces ornamental feathers and tho truo 
aromatic nutmegs, once so esteemed but now so neglected. Of 
tho mineral products of New Guinea we know nothing; but tho 
survey of a coast which extends over some threo thousand miles, 
‘even if we should be unable to penetrate far into tho interior, well 
dosorves tho consideration of Geographers, to say nothing of the 
commercial advantages which may follow. 

‘Tho next neglected country to which I would call your attention 
‘the groat group of the Philippines, consisting, according to Spanish 
‘estimate, of 400 inhabited islands, one of which is one-half larger 
than Ireland, and the whole containing (exclusive of mountain 
negroes) a population of the Malayan race, amounting to 6,000,000, 
tolerably civilised and converted to Christianity. Concerning this 
thighty archipelago of the Philippines, which is within a couple of 
days’ steaming of China, of five days’ steaming of our own settle- 
‘ments, and with which, exclusive of the Indian trade, we carry 
i 6 direct oommferce of the annual value of above two millions and 
half, there is not a single paper in our records. 
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Finally, the empire of Japan remains for interior exploration, with. 
its computed 80,000,000 of people, the most ingenious and industrious 
of all the nations of Asia next to the Chinese, Our direct commerce 
with Japan is already of the value of « million and a half, the 
Japanese exports cousisting chiofly of toa and sillk,—commodities 
which the Japanese never exported before, and which must, there- 
fore, be considered as tho offspring of their newly-stimulated 
industry, Respecting this great country there are but two Papers 
in our reoords, one by our Consul at Hakodade, the port of the 
barbarous island of Yedo, amd one by our distinguished Associate, 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, now happily for our soionce and the public 
‘woul, promoted to the Chinoso Embasyy, 

Looking next to Arabia, let mo remind you that it is only a your 
ago since we obtained a first glimpso of the nature and condition of 
the interior and its Wahabee inhabitants, through the adventurous 
Journey of Giford Palgrave, Hero, again, wo have still vary much to 
Yearn; for, alas! we must confess that, with all our modem means 
‘and appliances, wo are even now less acquainted with this huge 
peninsula than were tho anofonts in tho timo of their great goographor 
Plolomy. 

Thad indood tho satisfaction of recently announcing to the Society, 
that this defoct will in all probability be soon, in one exsenti 
respect, removed by the enterpriso of Colonel Polly, our Political 
Rosident at Bushiro, in the Persian Gulf, who not long ago visited 
and described parts of the coast of Persia, including tho porte of 
Igngah and Bunder Abbass, and the remarkable saliforous island 
Kishm. ‘Travelling oponly, as an accredited British envoy, 
Colonel Pelly has takon with him into Arabia instruments to fix goo- 
‘graphical positions, and mon of science to develope the goological 
structure, as well as the living fauna and flora, of tho great central 
rogion around Riadh, the capital of tho Wahabees. ‘This is an 
enterprise worthy of our warmest commondation for it lias boon 
undertaken hy this enterprising: public servant in consequence of his 
reading our ‘Proceedings,’ and learning from them that wo attached. 
‘tho highest importance to the acquisition of this very knowledge. 

‘Then in Central Asia—albeit many of our countrymen who have 
‘issued from Hindostan have done very much to clesr-away obsou- 
ities, we are, T regret to say, still waiting for the grand map on. 
which, thanks to the energy and ability of a British Ambassador, 
tho features of a broad band of country between Turkey and Persia 











‘+ Mr. W. H. Colvll, Resident Sargeo, Boshire, and Lieatenant Dawes, 
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have been for the frst time laid down.* Without reverting to the 
tracts between Russia and Mongolia before alluded to, there are 
countries of unmeasured dimensions over which no Geographer bas 
roamed. 

I was, indeed, in hopes, as I stated at the last Anniversary, 
that, through the ability and learning of the eminent scholar and 
orientalist who I then thought would be chosen to fill the chair 
after this occasion, your attention would be directed to fresh fields 
of exploration in the East. And although Sir Henry Rawlinson 
‘cannot, I regret to say, undertake the duties of a President, I trust 
‘that, a8 one of our Vice-Presidents, he will so influence his old 
colleagues in the Government of India, as to induce them to oxuso 
an exploration to be made of the great unknown region between, 
‘Hindostan and China, which is watered by the mighty Rivor Bur- 
hhampooter. This project has already beon much supported, and was 
bout to be undertaken, when, through the approhension of engender- 
ing political embroilment, it was abandoned. Considering, however, 
the podceful relations which now exist between our country, tho 
Golestial Bmopire, and Japan, let us hope that this new lino of 
nteroourso may be opened, and that, instead of weakening, it may 

our alliance with those remote countries, 

‘In thus advorting to somo of tho tasks which remain to’be per- 
formed by Goographers in Asia, I may remark, that, notwith- 
standing all the labours of that vigorous veteran explorer and 
ready writer, my valued friend John Crawfurd, and of the sound 
naturalist Wallace, I havo already shown that abundance of righ 
materials remain to be gathered in the Indian and Malayan Archi- 
pelago before we become thoroughly acquainted with the physical 
geography, geology, botany, ethnology, and meteorology of thoso 
highly diversified islands which range from ‘Timor to the Philip- 
pines, ‘The last-mentioned groip, indeod, as I havo already men- 
tioned, is really little better known now than it was when dis- 
‘overed by the Spaniards. 

In Africa, notwithstanding the efforts of our countrymen and 
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‘th3 researches of other nations, thore are enormous tracts, as you 
all know, to which the first approaches are now about to be made 
by Livingstone, Du Chaillu, and Walker,* as well as by the spirited 
German explorer Charles von der Decken. ‘The perusal of the 
excellent volume which Livingstone is just about to issue, with 
the assistance of his brother Charles, and the natural history details 
and descriptions of Dr. Kirk, and the geology of the lamented 
young Thornton, still leavo the indisputable fact, that after all 
‘those praiseworthy efforts there aro still large unknown regions 
jn Southern Africa, 

Considering tho doubts and uncertaintics which still prevail 
rospeoting the truo watersheds of Contral and Southern Africa, I 
‘proposed, as I havo already stated, last year, to our Council that wo 
‘should endeavour to romovo these obscurities by promoting an expe- 
dition up the White Nile, Certain politioal circumstances, however, 
oem to render it but too certain that the ardent desire of Geographers 
and philanthropists to have the region below and above Gondokoro 
properly opened out as a highway of commerce, must for the present 
‘bo postponed. Until some stop is put to the misconduct of traders 
on the Whito Nilo in pillaging and making slaves of the natives, 
no hopo can bo entortained of realizing our antigipations, 

What we have now to hope for is, that the vigorous Samuel Baker 
hall have beon enabled to work out in the interior and determine 
‘ono great feature of the geographical problem which Spoke and 
Grant believed thoy had solved. When last’ heard of, Mr. Baker 
‘yas at Unyoro, and wo most oarnestly hope that he may. havo 
‘boon enabled to settlo the quodtion as to the southernmost origin 
of tho wators flowing westward of tho Upper Nile of Speke and 
Grant, which descend from the elevated plateau in which the great 
Lako Viotoria Nyanza lies.t If, through his resoarches, the waters 
flowing into the Luta Naige of Speke, as well as those of the river 
Kitangule, are found to riso in the mountains seen by him to tho 
west of Karagwe, ono of tho ultimate tributaries of the Nile (for 
there may be many) will have been followed to its source. And if 
thoso mountains really rango in an unbroken form from east to 
‘wost, as reprosonted in tho map of Speke, the suggestion which has 

















" See Keport of Council of R.G.S. for an account of the proposed joumey of Mr. 
‘Welkar to explare Bquatorial Afton eastward of the Gabooe, 
Tes highly grating to know that a Company has been established, whi 
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ite nad-quarters tt Kham, Intends to develope commerlal relations with the interior, 
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‘been mooted of the possibility of the White Nile being fed from 
the Lake Tanganyika will fall to the ground. 

In the medn time, however, it has been deemed highly desirable 
to endeavour to determine tho watershed of Central Aftiea by an 
examination, in the first placo, of the region lying between the Lake 
‘Nyassa of Livingstone and the Tanganyika of Burton and Speke, 
Yy sending a well-considered expedition to that part of Africa, 
‘The Council, therefore, willingly agroed to a proposal of my own, 
that the tried and successful traveller Livingstone should be the 
Jeader of such a survey. On this occasion my friend will not have 
‘the disadvantage, which attached to him in his last travels, of 
‘boing hampered by other duties than those with which Hor 
Majesty's Government may intrust him in a mission to the 
Independent native chiefs who live to the north of tho Rovuma 
River, and consequently beyond any district over which the Portu- 
guess Government claim anthority.* In addition to his offorts 
8.0 Geographer, ho will at the same time be paving the way 
for the introduction of social improvements among the natives, 
by. the promotion of fair barter and commerce, to the exclusion 
‘of the trade in slaves, and. thus will act a8 a pioneor in removing 
‘thone abstables which at prosont render the travelling of Christian 
missionaries into thoso wild and savage tracts, with which thoy 
‘are wholly unacquainted, not only a hopeless enterprise, but 
‘ono which is fraught with disaster and profitless suffering. No 
one feels more strongly than the honest and long-tried Livingstono, 
‘that the introduction of a kindly intercourso through legitimate 
trade, and the establishment of confidence on tho part of tho 
natives, must be the forerunner of all efforts to convert the un- 
tutored negro to Christianity. ‘Ghat Ohristian missions may most 
profitably bo extended into the interior from any sottled British 
colony is, indeed, most true; and we can have no better proof of 
this than the great success of the venerable Moffat to the north of 
the Cape Colony. But such suocess could scarcely have been antici- 
pated from a Church of England mission to the Portuguese territory 
on the east coast of Africa to which Livingstone recently bent his 
stops, and in which few persons, except one so acclimatized as 
‘imsolf, would be likely to suoceed or indeed to survive. 

“In this how enterprise, Livingstone will frst determine whether 
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his'own Lake Nyassa receives any waters from the north, and next 
whether the Lake Tanganyika is fed by rivers coming from the south. 
Ho will then fix accurately the elevation of the Tanganyika, and, 
examining its western sido, will ascertain to what extent waters 
flow into or out of it, and, if possible, ho will further settle the 
great question of whothor any waters may flow northwards from the 
Tanganyika towards the Nilo, as suggested by Beke and Findlay, 
‘whose views have boon recently adopted by Burton ; or, on the other 
hand, ho will decide if this lake is subtended on the north by lofty 
‘mountains, as drawn upon the earlior map of Speke. 

Nothing short of actual exploration can determine these questions ; 
for, it mnst bo admitted that, though there is a space of about, 
860 milos betwoon the Tanganyika and tho Nyassa, yet; if it 
coven bo tho fact that the formor lako is a fow hundred feet above 
Gondokoro, it is just possible that the waters should flow north~ 
‘wards from ‘Tanganyika, provided there be an intervening low 
country to the wost of tho mountaihs seen by Speke and Grant, 
Geographora well know that some of the mightiost streams riso at 
very low altitudes. ‘Thus, the Volga, which risos in the Valdai 
Hills at the low height of 550 foot above the sea, is a fine flowing, 
river for a length of 2700 miles, and drains an area of 400,000 
‘square miles before it falls into the Caspian Sea; and thus it is 
possible that tho ‘Tanganyika may be shown to be one of the main 
foodors of the Nile, and, if #0, wo shall have to admit that we wore 
too hasty in our conclusions of last your respooting what was oalled 
the source of tho Nilo, alboit that no Geographer attached to that 
torm tho idea of a fountain or river-hoad, but simply that tho Lake: 
‘Victoria Nyanza was, as wo supposed, the great water-basin of tho 
mighty stream, 

‘Such, doubtless, was the leading idea of Speke ; and if ho claimed 
too much in asserting his belief that the Victoria Nyanza was in. 
‘that sense the source of the Nile, the conclusion on his part was 
‘very natural, sooing that this body of water was so much higher 
than tho low and far distant Tanganyika, and that he had observed 
Jofty mountains to tho north of the latter.* 
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In taking leave of the consideration: of the unsolved African 
problems, let us not forget the resolute and self-possessed conduct 
‘of Du Chaillu, who, having exhausted all the means he had ao- 
quired by the sale of his striking work on the Gorilla region in { 
fitting out a new expedition, has actually proceeded from Fernand 
‘Vaz into the heart of Equatorial Africa without one European com- : 
‘panion—resolved fo find some of the head-waters of the Congo or of 
‘the Nile. If he should be so fortunate as to fall in with the latte 
‘and should follow them to where the mighty stream becomes navi- 

+ gable, and so descend to the Mediterranean, he will have performed 
‘o feat which will place him in the first rank of Afrioan explorers. 

Among the desiderata on the eastern side of Africs, I must not omit 
to notice the interesting field of research which is offered to the 
‘geographer, geologist, and naturalist in Madagascar. At our last 
meeting * attention was called to our imperfect acquaintance with 
this hugo, rich, and diversified island in which our missionaries, and 
particularly Mr. Elis, have so signally distinguished themselves by 
introducing a written language and by inculoating Christian doo- 7 
trines, Wo may indeod rely.on the ability of Dr. Meller, one of tho : 
companions of Livingstone, the newly-appointed Vice-Consul at 
‘Antananarivo, who is about to proceed thither to make euch observa- 
tions as will improve the map of the island, made many years ago 
by Arrowsmith, At tho same time I may remind you that in tho 
twontieth volume of our Journal you will find a small map of tho 
island by Colonel Lloyd and Mr. Corby, and also an ubstruct of 
all tho manuscripts, books, and papers respecting Madagascar col- 
looted during the long possession of Mauritius by the French, as 
made by our Associate, Mr. W. J. Hamilton. 

Tneed not dwell at any length upon the subject which has of Tato 
0 deeply engrossed your thoughts, and was discussed at three of your 
covening meotings—the despatch of an expedition to determine the real 
physical character of that great area of the Arotio region which lies 
around the North Pole. It has, indeed, been a source of the sincerest 
‘gratification to myself to see how the project, started by our Society, 
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had beon supported by the Royal, Linnean, Geological, Ethnological, 
and other Societies. ‘To take a lead in such a cause as this, and to 
be the body which has striven to carry it out by an appeal to the 
Govérnment of our country, is at once an evidence of the high 
position to which our Sooiety has attained: Deoply indebted to 
Captain Sherard Osborn for originating this proposal, and for the 
energy and ability with which he supported his own line of research, 
or that of proceeding, by a sledging:party, from vessels to be stationed 
in Smith Sound, by which the north-western flank of Greenland 
would be defined, we have also to record our obligations to Dr. 
Potermann for his advooaoy of the search being made by pursuing 
tho direct maritime route towards the North Pole from Spitzborgen. 
Your Council, seeing advantages in both schemes, would be too 
happy if, in the cause of soionco, each of thom could bo put into 
exeoution, Butif ono only oan bo obtained, we must leave it to our 
rralers to make tho selection, At tho same timo let us bo just, and 
say that, if tho plan of Sherard Osborn bo carried out, it is to tho 
‘energy and spirit of an American oitizon, Mr. H. Grinnell, and 
tho dovotion of that chivralrous explorer Dr. Kano, that wo owe our 
first aoquaintanoo with tho coasts of Smith Sound and tho tracts 
north of it which are to be tho routo of the proposed expodition. 

Among valid reasons offored by tho Councils of othor sciontifie 
Societios, I specially direct your attention to tho ablo appeal of the 
mado by tho Linnean Society, as printed in our * Pro- 
gs ;?* and I would also romind you of the words spoken to 
tus in this hall by Genoral Sabino, tho Prosident of the Royal Sooiety, 
‘and himself the companion of Parry in his memorable voyages both, 
to tho Parry Islands and beyond Spitzbergen. In earnestly sup- 
porting the projeot, ho told you “that it was not to be supposod 
in tho prosent day, when tho interest in geographical and in all 
tho othor physical soiencos has so much increased, that 6o largo a 
portion of tho globo, lying almost at our hands, should remain 
unexplored.” 

Tt must also bo highly satisfactory to tho Fellows of this Society 
to bo informed that @ project, which has been so heartily approved 
‘by thom and tho other sofentifio Societies of the metropolis, has been. 
applauded by foreign mon of soionce, who aro thoroughly com- 
potent to appreciate the difficulties to be overcome in Arctio 
navigation. Desirous of ascertaining the opinion of that eminent 
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‘Russian circumnavigator and Arctic explorer, Admiral Liitke, now 
President of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, 
I begged him to lay our project before the body over which 
he presides. In this way a committee of distinguished philoso- 
phors,* all of them great travellers, drew up a report, which 
‘was cordially approved by the Imperial Academy, as communicated 
to me by the Perpetual Secretary, accompanied by a most encou- 
raging letter from the President himself, who assured me that the 
Imperial Geographical Society and the. President, the Grand Duke 
Constantine, also warmly approve the project. Admiring the efforts 
‘we are making to obtain a North Polar Expedition, and thus add 
‘to the fame of former British and American ¢ exploits, and eulogising 
‘the noble efforts by this country in the search after Franklin, the 
‘Imperial Academy points out what, indeed, Ihave myself previously 
indicated, that all our energies were at that time #0 directed among 
frozen channels between numerous large islands, as of necomity 
to prevent the examination of the region around the North Pole, 
which, judging from various circumstances, is in all probability 
Inrgely occupied by water, and, if so, less cold and more 
‘aocessible than) the region around. the magnetic pole, Seeing 

This Commiteée consisted of MM. Baer, Helmersen, and Saviteh, 
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‘that England has already accomplished so much in Aretic ex- 
ploration, the Imperial Academy focl, like ourselves, that our 
country should not yield to any other nation tho glory of doter- 
mining this great geographical problem. ‘The Academicians of 
Russia conclude by, expressing their belief in the force of the 
sontiment to which our Council has given utterance, that this 
survey, in addition to keeping up the spirit of adventure in our 
navy, will be the best possible preparation for the future explora- 
tion of those Antarotio lands, on which, in 1882, tho transit of 
‘Venus over the sun ean alone be obsorved with accuracy. 

Fortified by such poworful support, I havo, on the part of the 
Council, appealed to the First Lord ‘of the Admiralty and Hor 
Majesty's Government, enumerating the advantages to be derived 
from a North Polar expedition, and at the same time have trans~ 
mitted copies of all tho various supporting documents from other 
Sooieties, togethor with the reports of our own discussions, in the 
‘earnest hope that the numerous and poworful reasons assigned may 
bring about « sooessful issue. 

If, after all, we should fail in obtaining our request, we shall 
enjoy the satisfaction of having beon sustained by the soienoé of 
Bnrope, and of having been opposed by those persons only of thi 
great maritime country who see no merit in any advancement of 
knowledge, if it does not carry with it political or monetary profit, 
Leaving, then, a more enlightoned posterity to judge our motives, 
‘wo may rely confidently on their vordiot being given in favour 
of tho offorta wo have made to bring about th solution of this grand 
geographical problem, 














Thave thus endeavoured to present to you an outline—most im- 
perfect, indood—of somo of the main discoveries with which this 
Booiety has boon connected during more than a third of the present 
contury, and also to sketch ino broad manner the many labours 
which have yet to bo performed by ourselves and our successors. 
In following out this plan I havo already extended this discourse to 
such full limits, that I may havo exhausted your patience, without 
touching upon many subjects of tho highest interest, partioularly: 
as to tho progress of our soionce in other countries. ‘The con~ 
sideration of these topics must therefore be deferred to another 
‘occasion. It now only remains for me to thank you heartily for 
the friendly support you havo tendered to mo during the'many 
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years I have had the honour of presiding over you. Such proofs of 
your good opinion and esteem, as well as that signal honour of 
having been named as your representative in the Royal Charter 
which constitutes us a body corporate, have penetrated me with 
feelings of the warmest gratitude. 

‘At the last anniversary I distinctly stated that I should be under 
‘the necessity of resigning the chair at the close of the session 
Toould not, at my time of life, caloulate on being able to cont 
to discharge my duties to you, in addition to official service and 
other calls upon my time, Besides, I conscientiously thought that 
should render you the best service by inducing you to select a 
younger man than myself; and in this spirit not only was the 
‘arrangement made, but the very paragraphs in the Address wore 
written, in which tho merits of my intended successor, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, were indited, when that eminent scholar and explorer, to 
my surprise and regret, found it impossible to undertake the duty. 
In this difficulty, my friends so strongly urged me to continue to 
servo that I have consented to completo my biennial term of 
office; and I have now only to assure you, gentlemen, that if you 
should ‘re-elect me, I will make @ last effort during the ensuing 
year to promote the best interests of the Royal Geographical 
Booiety. 











P.8. Sinco this’ Address was read, Liout-Colonel Telly, H.M. 
Political Resident at Bushire, who has been alluded to.(p. 261), has 
arrived in London. At our next mosting he will give us a skotch 
of his recent important journey from Kowait, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, to Riadh, the capital of the Wababees, where he was 
well reosived by tho Imaum. He returned to the Persian Gulf by 
an entirely different route through El Ahs to Okeir, Colonel 
Pelly and his associates have sande many astronomical observations 
by night, unséen by the natives, fixing the latitude and longitude 
of places; thus contributing the first accurate data we have obtained 
respecting the geography of the interior of Arabia. Having also 
eollectod specimens of the rooks and wild plants of this north- 
astern region, they have added data of great value to the origin 
sketol of Inner Arabia, communicated to us in outline last session 
hy Mit, W. Gifford Palgrave, 

thie lastahentioned traveller -has just issued his completer 
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work under the title of ‘Journey and Residence in Central and 
astern Arabia! and after a rapid perusal T can commend it as 
fa graphic and attractive account of the habits and life of the 
Arabians, from the wild Bedouins of the desert bordering on 
Syria, and those of the torritory of Djebel Shomer, and of the 
strict Wahabeo Mahommedans who inhabit the powerful kingdom 
of Nojod. ‘Travelling as a Christian physician of Syria, Mr. Pal- 
grave necessarily had intercourse with a great variety of characters, 
‘whos peculiarities ho describes with great point; whilst his 
sketches of the features and statistics of the countries he passes 
through, including tho coasts of Oman, and the details of his fifty 
ays’ xosidonoo in Riadh, tho capital of Nejed, prove him to be a 
‘most skilful word-painter. For, although there is not a piotorial 
sketch in his two volumos, no reader’ can peruse them without 
obtaining « new and clear insight into tho present condition of a 
‘country never visited by any European writer of modem times 
until Mx, Palgrave mado his bold and suovessful journoy, 


Note on the Boundaries of Russia and Northern Turkestan. —A résumé of 
the progress of Geographical Scfonce, during the past year in 
Russia, would be incomplete without a roference to tho very im- 
portant materials relating to the Geography of the Trans-Dli and 
‘Yrans-Ohu regions, which have been placed at the disposal of the 
Imperial Geographical Sooiety, by the military authorities at St. 
Potersburg. ‘Tho now materials, which I tako from the last 
“Compte Rend’ of the Imperial Geographical Society, received 
since the Anniversary, consist of a monuscript map, compiled by 
Colonel Poltorataki on the scale of 40 versts to an inch, of the 
routhern portion of the Kirghis Steppe, or that extent of country 
‘which comprises the south-western portion of the territory of the 
Orenburg Kinghisos or Little Horde, the routhem portion of the 
territory of the Siberian Kinghisos or Middle Horde, the Great 
Kirghis Horde, and the northern part of Western Turkestan or tho 
northern portions of the Khanats of Khokand, Bukhara, and Khiva, 
collectively known under the name of the Turan. ‘This extent of 
‘country is partly conterminous with the ‘extreme south-eastern 
angle of the Russian empiro, and, in consequence of the Russian 
military expeditions of last year, has attracted considerable public 
attention, In the map just mentioned are, for the first time, inoor- 
porated all the results of the Russian explorations undertaken during 
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‘the last fow years; unfortunately their results have hitherto existed 
4n an isolated form, and are to a great extent unknown to the scien- 
tiff world. 

‘Many astronomical points have been fixed along the course of the 
Syr-Daria, and on the Chinese frontier, which will serve as a truo 
Yasis for a map-of this region, ‘The astronomical position of the 
whole of the above-mentioned country, and particularly that of 
‘Western Turkestan and of the Khanat of Khokand, mist be-oonsidor- 
ably changed. Many points must bo transferred to great distances 
doth in latitude and in longitude. ‘The mountains forming the 
‘westorn branch of the Thian-Chan, or Celestial Range, form the pro- 
‘ailing orographical features of the region ; these mountains stretch 
‘from cast to west from Iasyk-kul, around which'lake they bond, to 
‘the lower course of the SytDaria, and were formorly known unior 
tho vague name of the Kara-tan Range. A the mountains of tho 
‘Thian-Chan system may bo divided into three groups: namely, the 
Kentchi-Alatai, the Alexapdrofski, and the Kazikurt Rangos. 

« Tho Kentchi-Alatai Range consists of two parallel chains which 
itd the northern shore of Issyk-kul ; they are separated (to the east 
‘of Tsiyk-kal) from the Thian-Ohan, by the Santash Pass. ‘Their 
xtroms! elevation is 14,000 feet. From this group secondary 
chains of mountains extend to the north-west, and form the water 
parting between the Iii and Chu. ‘Tho second group—the Aloxan- 
Grofeki Rango or Kirghisnin Alatai—the summits of which aro 
covered with etornal mows, unites with the first or Kentchi-Alatal 
group near the westem extremity of Lake Issyk-kul, at tho Baim 
defile; from thence it stretches in a straight line to tho westward, 
reaching Auliota, and separating the river Chu from tbe river 
‘Talus. Its greatest clovation is 15,000 feot. ‘To tho wost of this 
‘range, 0 chain of hills extends as far as the Syr-Daria, and a parallel 
‘chain runs to Djulek, both forming, as it were, a continuation of the 
Alexandrofski Range. Their elevation does not exceed 5000 or 
6000 feet, and to them properly belongs the namo of Kara-tau 
which has beon incorrectly applied to the whole mountainous 
system of this country. ‘The third and last group—the Karikuré 
Range—is situated to the south of the Alexandrofeki, from which it 

Af separated by the basin of the Talas, and apparently forms a con- 
‘inuation of the main branch of the Thian-Chan, which bends round 

“Abe southern shore of Issyk-kal, and fills the territories of Khokand 

‘With ite southern ramifications. ‘The disposition of these chains 
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also determines tho local water-system, the principal basins of which 
fare those of the Chu and of the Syr-Daria, ‘These two rivers divide 
‘the region into two parts, into the country of the Chu and the 
vvalley of the SyrDaria, both running parallel to each other. The 
valley of the Syr-Daria extends in a sinuous Tine from the south- 
‘west to tho north-west, the river Chu running in the same direo- 
tion, Both basing, corresponding with the distribution of the 
‘mountairt-chains, become contracted towards the cast, near Issyk 
Kul, where tho abovementioned ramifications of the Thian-Chan 
converge, Tt must also bo observed that tho provailing direction of 
tho monntain-chaing, both hero and in all the mountainous parts 
‘of Contral Ania, is to tho north-east, Moro prooise data havo been 
oquired respecting the Chu, partioularly with regard to its sources, 
‘and'its relation to Lake Issyk-kul, out of which it does not flow, but 
‘with which it ia connected by its upper affluent, the Kutemaldy. 
‘Tho basin of the Syr-Daria along its middle course has been minutely 
‘and successfully examined by Admiral Butakof, who lately commu- 
icated to the Tmporial Geographical Society the genoral rorults 
of his labours and of his explorations betwoon Fort Porofski 
and Baildyr-Tugal. After the military expedition of 1862 the 
greater portion of the Kirghises, who roomed beyond the Chu, 
frossed over to the Russian side, ‘The Khokandians, with the objeot 
of retaining the Khirgises in subjection, had erected « great number 
of forts or kurgans’ in the stoppe. The principal of these were 
Pishpok, Morké, Avliéta, and Suank, Auliéte, situntod on the 
‘Malas, botwoen the valley of the Chu and the chain of mountains 
which strotches from Iesyk-kul westward, oooupies an important 
position, as it stands on tho great commercial highway which runs 
from ‘Tashkend and Turkestan towards Veravé, Kuldje, and Som 
palatinak, ‘This routo is followed by the caravans of Contral Asia 
when proceeding to Russia and China. On a branch of this route, 
Which leads direct from Khokand and Tashkend in a north-westerly 
Aireotion to the point of junction of the routes of Orenburg, Trottsl, 
and Ufs, stands the town of Turkestan, which, no less than Auliéta, 
js important in commercial respects, and contains the most xevered 
edifice in all Khokand—that of the mosque exeoted over the tomb of 
Amret Sultan. : 




















80th —Just as this Address is about to be finally printed off, 
tho gratifying intelligonce has been received, through the Foreign 
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Office, that Mr. Samuel Baker had retuned to Khartum, having 
made the important discovery of a second great lake, whence the 
Nile issues, and which he has named “ Albert Nyanza.” Judging 
from the latitude (2° 17" x.) given in a very brief telegram, I have 
little doubt that this lake is the Luta Nzige heard of by Speke, and 
‘who enjoined Mr. Baker to explore it when the travellers parted at 
Gondokoro. : 
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SESSION 1864-5, 


Eleventh Meeting, 24th April, 1865, 
Sm RODERICK I, MURCHISON, x.c.s,, Pnestoxvr, in tho Obair. 
Presewratios.—Samuel Perkes, Haq and Rev. M. Mach, 
Brori0Ns.—David Carnegie, Bog. ; George A. Bveritt, Zag. Hamilton 
ied, Bog. 3 Charles H, Harvey, Bogs, w.0.; James M'Prean, Eg, 3 
Wiliam R, Masarvon, Bog.; Robert C. Nichols, Leg. ; J. B. Payne, Lg; 
yas R, Robinson, Bq. ; Charles A, Thurburn, Hog. ; Edward Whymper, 
if. 
Acousstoxs ro me Lrorany.—' ‘Tho Lifo of William Scoresby, 3.4." 
By R. B, 8, Jackson, Wsq., a0. Presonted by the Author. ‘Out- 
Yines of the Geology of i 





1¢ British Isles, to accompany the Geolo- 
gical Map,’ By Archibald Goikio, Exq., ¥.0.8., do, Prosentod by 
Keith Johnston, Bsq, Continuations of Journals, Transactions, de, 


Aoonssions To THE Map-noom—A Manuscript Traoing, by Dr. 
‘BE. K. Kane, of Smith's Sound. Presented by Sir R. I. Murchison, 
x.0.8. Geological Map of tho British Isles. By A. Geikie, Esq., 
P.ns.2.; constructed by W. and A. K, Johnston, Map of Australia; 
constructed and presented by W. and A. K. Johnston, A Map 
showing the Explorations of 0. 0, Hunt in Western Australia, from 
York to Lake Lefroy, 1864. Presented by Captain Rae, nw., 
Surveyor-General of Western Australia. Ordnanco Maps: Parishes, 
on 139 Sheets, 

‘Toe Paes announced thatthe Connell ad recived a commoneaton 
from Sir Henry Rawlinson, upon the subject of an expedition into Arabia, 
‘hich i wes tought decblo Gould be atone ld bebe tho Bosley Last 
Joe. Baur tiie th yan ug of israel 
Bogie Tego, uleh be ta ised tn recat 
{epee only thing that weg Wang Bic Rrra ecount 

tho county ran teonats outs of tv grog eat otry tad 
geslogy ef the region, which could bot bo ainspted by that sscomptched 
bens. How he in one he Rosy hind 

vont t 
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sideratam was likely soon to be supplied, for Colonel Pelly, Her Majesty's 
cal Resident in the Persian Gulf, bad resolved to make a scientific ex 
atom int the conniy where Mt, Palgrre ba ee, aking with hm slg 
‘Then and instrument tuficient to make the requisite observations astronomical 
1nd otherwise, to fix positions. ‘Tbe purport of Colonel Pelly’s letter was to 
{he efeot that having heard from the ' Prooedings’ of the Royal Geographioal 
Sovaty sued in Apri, 1864 that it was a desderatum to determine with 
SReatle scouracy the positions of the Wababite capital, and some other points 
oft tenth hn al ons pty oe 
the eifialtis a ‘such a Journey, to once & 
a ee eur ece at the cost He-was unling tat i 
Mould be supposed insupersble difGculties existed in the way of penetrating 
thy Asatig teritory adjacent to his jarisdition, for it had Tboen his habit to 
fonsider that an English ofScer could go anywhere when his du 
ecordiagly he announced to his Government that le was then on lis march 
(feorouy 14), His plan was to land at Kowait, and from tbat point to 
(rooeed t the capital, raring to the Persian Gulf by another route, “The 
Party consisted, besides himself, of Lientenant Dawes (who earied with hibn 
Til the neoossary instruments, and Dr. Colvill as botanist snd mineralozist, 
ir Haney Rawnnvsow said in an expolitin of this sort moos depended 
mainly upon the qoalieations of the oficer who undertook it, Under proyer 
Turple was certain toprednce great results; under an incompetent abit it 
‘would lend to failure. ‘VEly in is letor spoke in, a confident tove, 
Dut he had fell acthority to speak with confidence, Ho had already given 
root of his qualifcations by performing ove of the owt adventurous fournoys 























‘fier It was a of which 
{ist aown; Yur tly deere pe Trotae it rodounded 
“to the credit ‘could be done by 


of toa ‘and showed wi 
Glace rere ae 


from Teheran oat of fe Adguaa wars "Ho thought tat wa 8 
fullcient example of what Colonel Peiy could accomplish, and of what womight 
fntiipnte from the expedition in which be was now Te was ao sai 
{hotory to geographers to find that the * Proceedings’ ofthis Solty had had the 
tttot of tmulating our officers abroad to new enterprises ofthis nature, Tho 
foot such enterprises did was twofold; in the first place they furthered the 
Pottialntereats of the British Government, and in the sccond place contributed 
{o the advancoment of ical science. He believed that in the press 
ea ar naaet pth Sivas ints Aria, te interes of geography bad 
een re connor an olin ots." that wa few enthe o 
foo what the result would be. Mr. Palgrave, whose travels hed thrown our 
{iret ray of light upon the interior of Arabia, was but a single traveller, and 
‘nuld tly report the results of his personal experience. Ho had not the 
‘edvantags of astronomical instrumeots, nor had he any acquaintance 
frit eo, rth the Hor sd ua of te coum. Tk a to be 
+ hoped ‘deficiencies would bo supplemented by Colonel Pelly's quali- 
Agila and the sulin ef theese wo would socompany Hine 


‘ho first Paper was— 
|» On the Bayancs River, Isthmus of Paxama. By Lavassce Outrmaxt, 
_ | Secretary nas. 
yas a short narrative of a journey which the writer had mado 
Panama to the Chepo or Baysuos River, which enter the 
ae 
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Pagific about 30 miles to the westward of the former place. Betweon 
this point and the Gulf of St. Blas tho Atlantic and the Pacifio 
‘approach nearer to each other than they do in any other part, and. 
the object of the paper was to call attention to tho fact that, during 
tho many surveys which had beon undertaken with a view to dis- 
cover the most practicable lino fur a ship-canal, this part had 
‘boon neglected, ‘The neck of land which divides the Atlantio 
from that point on the Bayanos River to which the tide of the 
Pacific extends, is only 15 miles across; and, however incrediblo 
it might soem, this short distance had mover’ boon crossed, much 
Jess explored, by a white man, In 1837 Mx. Whoolwright attomptod 
it, but was driven back by tho Indians; and some years lator 
‘Mr, Evan Hopkins started with a viow of exploring this route, 
ut was compelled to abandon it for the samo reason. ‘The object 
of the writer in his visit was simply a reconnaissance, the porsons 
in whose company ho mado tho trip having no idea of explorat 
Int merely of visiting tho litte sottloment of Chopo, whore they 
Jind bought an estate, Ho was unablo to roach so far as Torable, 
whore tho influence of the Paciflo tides ends, and whore an expe- 
ition to ross to the Atlantic would havo to start from; but he 
saw from Chepo a very romarkublo depression in the mountain 
chain about 10 miles distant. He was repoatodly assured, both at 
Panama and at Chepo, that tho Darion Indians were in the abit 
of hauling their canoes on wooden slides across tho Cordillera, 
from the Mandinga liver, and launching thom in tho Bayanos, 
Surely it was o disoredit to tho civilization of the ninetoonth con- 
tury that the Indians should be sald to pass with boats from the 
Paoifio to the Atlantic, and that wo should nover havo had the 
curiosity to vorify this fact, or exploro tho only section of the 
Isthmus of which it could be stated with any appearance of truth, 

















‘The weoond Papor was the following — 


2. A Journey from Chimboraso to Bogoté, aoross the Central Andes, 
‘By Ronuer Onoss, Baq. 

‘Tam Paper was a narrative of a journey porformed by the writer 
while employed by the India Office in collecting seeds of the 
Pitayo cinchona-treo for planting in India, This valuable species 
of cinchona appears to be now reduoed to a few specimens growing 
near Ropayati, from which the writer encceeded in obtaining « 
‘good supply of seeds, He was residing in the neighbourhood of 
. i ag 
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Ghimborazo, when the orders reached him from England to prooged 
gn his joumey. Brom this place he travelled along the Cordillera, 
by way of Quito, Ibarra, Pasto, and Popayan, to the Chinchona 
Uintrict in the wooded valley of Splvia, where the station Pitayo is 
inated, "Ono day's journey to the southward of Sylvia, ina deep 
Valley, lies the village of ‘Totoro, and about six hours’ journey to 
The syuih of Totoro, at tho Base of a forest-covered slope from the 
eetat which isos the snow-covered voleano of Puracd, is the 
raian villago of tho same name, The author explored the forest 
to tho cast of Sylvia, and ascended the Pilon de Pitqyo, which he 
soorfained by boiling-peint to have an-elevation a Tittle over 8000 
feet, ‘The Tndians of Pitayo epeak the Poer language, which is 
{ute dstinet from the Quchua, ofthe Indians of Eovador, Peru, and 
Bolivia; and, what appears moze strange it is said to havo no rele 
tion whatever to the language Guantiana, which in spoken Ly the 
djecont Indians of Sylvia, Totoro, Puniquita, and Puraot. Tis 
foumey from the Pitayo forists to the valley of the Magdalona 
Wan over the high and bleak plateau of Guavacas, where his mules 
Ind. narrow ovcape of ershing of cold, and where he saw the 
ron strowed with akelatons of men and animals. 
iOeideathl Mostoia (Miser of the Uaited’ States of Columbia to 
Bri lr ng ers Menge in of 
fe ie le ony wth oat mee 3, Olas hao 
sh popes Sot Sppreeatel the portance of 0 accurate 
send Te et Governed wae now bout tundra this with 
Sod to opning fouls tot the Tats of Daren ad thos, by increasing 
ia ff conmeaiatn, prgmee tbe grving ado vec Glebe 
ween Another pat Uoertaking asthe Boenuventare macedazized 
saa which they were nar enontroeing to he atrior ofthe Cauca valley, the 
Boho ofthe Sates oth in topie!afiultaralprevose and mining, 
ox an Horntee i bo Lod raced many Jor New Grasaa, exper: 
suing gold ted wiver mies, "On is rama bore in 1847, he was ene 
payed by General Mowquers, then, Freient, ‘of New Granada, to survey 
Beto routes notes the infos. in his Set Joamey be crowed the ithe 
om Cages to Panama; subsequently be crowed fom Paoame to Porto 
Elo; be'then camo beck, andromeda another 
tales ner Bapes and” mata 0 one of Te 
on of toat Hver fea the most tothe band, 
fipias te ora nam te Greet Te 
ae ort Tentle 
Fe contoly ected te stoces Bont exit 
Taouais to the Ate: be was not 
26sec ef nnn By ce mo 
to po fa enough fo make shnrrations 
befrens the ver Bayanos athe 
auama, The 
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Ptr te bight, dato ig nly 250 fork The grand eben ho 
head ofthe Itio Grande and the Chagres ig the lowest and narrowest between 
two Americas. Ie considered that this settled the whole question, and 
‘that ship-canal, oF rather an absolute counestion of the bio seas by meat 
of a strait, could bo constructed there if the capital were. forthoomin, 
He projected the Panama Hailway, and estimated the cast at 800,0002.. Ho 
estimated the cost of connecting the two seas by means of as 
410,000,000. With regard. to the Andes, the difficult passage of whi 
‘been described by the author of the second paper, ho could well ima 
stranger, unprovided with proper means, meeting with dificulties. 
himself rossed the Andes fve times, and’ mot with no grent difficulty. 
‘Me, Gunsvenneno said a ship-canal, the cost of which might bo eaioulated 
ald not bo mata without a good harbour existing 
20 that thore. was a satan ab tho mouth of 
the ‘Chepo or Bayanos extending over threo miles, with a depth ef ouly 
fight feak at low water, aul n viso of tida of sixtoon fot pue that rou 
ft of tho question, It was utterly inalequato for an lnkerooeanie eal, 
tat aspired to transmit the feots of two hemisphers, and sould nook: 
sarily offer tho ‘most perfot alter end accommodation, 
objection applied to. the Panama and Oagres route, which ‘but for that 
‘would have been made into n canal long since, At Panama vessels must 
Femain several miles from the ahore, while at Chagres it was positively 
angorous for vesols to anchor. ‘The only route that hte believed to be prace 
ticable ia the projested.Darion canal route, aoross the neck of Tand from 
ledonian Bay to the Gulf of St, Miguel, In 1864 wn interoationa expodtion 
‘wat gant to the Gulf of St. Miguel, with view to survey tho isthmus 
in this part, As Humbold’ said, Nature had, in this. deep tndontation 
of tho land, showed us the way to penetrate the isthraus, Tho highest lovn- 
tion is 086'foot; but it had been stated, by De. Unilen and Commander 
Parsons and othors that woat of tia part ther isn transverse vallay running 
‘from tho tain ridye to Caledonian Bay, In this instance thero were two « 
xcitnt harbours fr the traf dw canal: Guede Bay 00 on ld, 
‘and the head of the Golf of St. Miguel on tho other. ‘The only point to be 
sotled was tho existanco of this tranverse valley, which subsequent explorers 
hha filed to find, bonuse thay did not wish to Bnd it owing, athe believed, (0 
‘tho Jealousy of the Panama Railway Company and of the concaaionaires of tho 
‘Atrato route, who had rival interests, and consequently dia not deiro that the 
trawrao valley sould be found” Should this wttement be Inmet, bo 
hoped General Mforquora would put tho Meeting right on the wubjeet.. The 
tide in thio Paoifo reaches through tho Gulf of Sen Miguel up the Rive 
Savana, which is navigable for tho largest vessels, At the confluence of the 
iver Tar wih the Seva i asl rin of 13 fant, Trom thie pn 19 
Caledonian Bay, a distance of 86 rales, the projected ship-canal would have to 
‘be construoted,' ‘The real dificulty consists in an elevated portion, 8 miles ia 
length, through which in tho worst caso a tunnal would ave to be made, 
But thero is good reason to suppose the traosverso valley observed by Com 
‘ander Parsons a little north of the Agla, would render this unnecessary. In 
tho Hydrographic Map of Parson’s Survey of Caledonia Bay, he gives several 
‘viows of tho Cordillera; and View No. 8 clearly shows that the Oordillera at 
‘tat point is not an uninterrupted ebain, but is broken into two separate aod 
distinct mountain ridges, where a transverse valley may naturally be expected, 
Te was highly desirable’ that further explorations of that locality should bo 
underaen and, considering the immense portance of opeiag  shipranal 
‘through the isthmus, and the great good which would thereby be conferred on 
Dumaniy bo held to be logtinate obec of the Rapa Geograph 
Society fo endeavour to bring about so desirable result, 
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Mr, Ouzemayr said he bad avolded alluding to the St. Miguel route, becise 
‘he valley which Mx. Geratenberg bad referred to, had given rise to great difer- 
‘neon of opinion as to whether i realy existe ot not. The only object of his 
Bago at oot cirempstance that tbat part of the 

nes whey the fo, nt eh cach other within 16 miles bad 
rover been explored by anybody. ference to Mr. Gerstenberg's opinion 

Tine harbours at each end were of more i ‘tan a depresion fa the 
ge, be wold agp fo ay cgionr whether 4 not ooh cng to ate 
f Ratbour than to tunnel hounds of ft of «gn by which 
taliogalip might pass It 50 that at the month of the Choro 
Thareldre 2 feet of water, and he could not conceive why that should bo called 
tina hasty parol a thre wat af Ge moat ofthat iver ila 
{Yo shelter the ships until the ris of the tide enabled them to cross the ber. 
‘There was also a perfect harbour oa the other side, the Bay of Mandinga. Mo 
bought the interests of the British public would be very much served by 
having that route examined. 

‘Nir’GuawrUno said in be opinion the interests of the British publio would 
‘be Deiter served by adopting neither one route nor the other. No sijreanal 
‘that he was aware of, ad ever paid its ‘dnd ho belicved no ahip-cannl 
ver would. Th great obstacle tow shipreanal’ across tho iathmous of Ysnamn 
Stas tho existance of the Panama Railway, which diminished, of course, the 

fe "They had been 
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Deeljth Meeting, th May, 1865. 
SIR RODERICK I, MURCHISON, xen,, Preston, im the Chair. 

Buvorioss.—The Hon, Reginald Abbot ; Wiliam Basse, Bog. ; John 
Myer Harris, Boq.; A. 8, Rebetson, Hop, W.0.; Edward Soroonbe, Bg. 
“Tokn Stooart, Hog. and Capt. J. C. Wilson, 1.x. 

Accessions to THe Linnany.—Travels and Researches in Crete,” 
2 vols, by Capt. I. A. B. Spratt, on, ‘Nivelloment Baromotriquo 
ans Ios Provinces Alger ot de Constantino,’ par Mf, lo Dr. Paul 
Mards. Both prosonted by tho authors. ‘Astronomical and Mo- 
‘tcorclogical Obsorvations, mado at tho Radeliffe Oborvatory, Oxford, 
in tho your 1862," Dresonted by tho Radolif Trustoos. Continua- 
tions of Journals) Transactions’ do, &o, 

‘Aconssioxs To Tue Mar-nocw.—Ordnanco Survey—Parishos, on 
22 shoots, 

‘Tho first Papor was— 

1. On the Speco Gravity, Temporature and Currents of the Seas between 
Figland and India, By owny ‘Toxnans, Yq, v.20, 7.R.A. 
‘Tae author in this papor recorded tho principal obsorvations which 
hho had mado with instruments supplied by the Board of Trade, 
uwing fivo voyages to India leaving England July ist and return: 
{ng about the middle of April. It was tho constant roourrenco of 
certain phonomena in tho condition of tho wea, in the samo place 
fand at the amo time of tho year, that had led him to think they 
right bo intoresting to tho public as pointing to some important 
conclusions regarding the Physical Geography of the sea, Ho found, 
in tho Atlantio, that the specific gravity of tho sea dooreased on 
approaching the oquator—a result duo to the rains falling batween 
tho North-oast and South-east Trades; and in the Southom Indian 
Ocean in tho rainy season (January and February), the whole ocean 
‘was affooted by tho rains then falling south of the Lino. Tn tho 
Bay of Bongal the specific gravity was still ower, which is attribute 
able to the freshets which flow from the Ganges, Godavory, and other 
Jango rivors in October, as well as tothe largo amount of rain at 
that season, With regard to temperature, his numerous observa 
tions during. tho five voyages, tho chief results of which he had 
tabulated, in the first place throw some light on the cold current 
which swept in August northward along tho west coast of Attica; 
this he found reason to conclude curved sharply to the westward 
shortly after crossing the Tine in about 17° w. long.: the farther 
cast ofthis the colder was the water; once, botween 1° 80'x. to 0° 80" 
5. lat, he found its temperature to continue as low as 70° (Fahr.), 
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making the air quite cool and damp. He was not able to say How 
near the coast this cold current ran; but he supposed, from the low 
‘temperature of the water on tho Agulhes Bank and in Tuble Bay, 
that it kept close to the land. Capt. Maury had represented a 
eurrent travelling south along the west coast. In March this 
current is of a higher temperature, becauso it has then flowed 
from the south after the southern summer. The author confirmed 
tho viows of Towson regarding the direation of the tracks of jooborgs 
in the South Atlantio, and showed that the very low temperature of 
‘the Sea in Table Bay (51° in February) was most likely duo to o 
current setting from the ice-bearing sea, and that this was also tho 
source of the great West African current. A few miles to tho south- 
cast of tho Cape the sea greatly increases in warmth, and along tho 
‘parallel of about 40° running from the meridian of Greenwich to 
50>, there was found in each voyage a succession of Zane of hot and 
‘cold water—the hot as high as 67° (Fahr.), and tho cold somotimes as 
Tow as 40°, Wero it not for the rash of-warm water down tho 
‘Mozambique Channel, the ice-streams travelling north-eastward from 
Cape Horn would not be deflected, as now, to the south-cast, but 
would go forward and render the passage round the Cape much more 
than it is After giving further details on this important 
oot, tho wuthor concluded by recommending outward-bound ships 
$0 delay crossing the fortieth parallel till the longitude of 10° x. is 
feuched, As tho soa on the Agulhas Bank is always several degrees 
colder than that to tho eastward of it, tho thermomotor is a good 
guido to toll a ship when sho is coming near tho land. 
‘Tho Pansromee sid every googre 
papers Tabs no fw papers Eee he ety wc es 
noce entitled to their approbation, as throw Tit on tho 
Figen georrphy of te, andthe tempera tod density offen sears 
eso ebmorvations were of the greater valas, from the fact that thoy aro the 








result of five voyages. 
Admiral Cotton md he Society ad oatinnlly brought blo than 
sista of grat ater; bat they eral not hare question of greta moment 


han tho faci physical hoped Captain Toyntbeo 
TSA ag So contins te ara opt be dh Fats 
‘on tho much credit to himualf and go mao hovoat to his profeion. Tho 
observation be had communicated to the Society wore of great importance to, 
Seat Sorel ASSET “Ho hed showed that the instru 
‘inte which evap by he ‘Trade ean be turned to good asouut 
Dave had hi ‘ great number of observations 

qt epi ait ofthe con, ai speared f him hat oon of 
Saves a do = 


the method of taking tho tccperstures aa apes, 

ice sce We “Wet uct oer sof mt contr 
lire oar mde te at ae 
ihe ataro whertdclope  ie be ot 
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coPatanots of the dy or night. He beloved geatr value would te attacbed 
to obarration cold Sey be taken from a deja ty or thes fathoms we 
Soul then arive at rents oat woud beat yalue Ta the sonsirucion of 
thera ches. Ho ad hinelf stalled deeply tho extonsivecnriof atny 
txtraling every temperature and tabulnting thom with ropdto Longitude a 
mute ith vio” to eo how be cold take tera che tbat wonld 
Prictealy ual to wanlor, Dut be candidly cofened. head tle, owing 
evan at vary of teiprtus bined a the me pace ms 
Binplofack tha the surface-ater alos had bean taken, Wilh nefard to the 
pes aly, be fad tl ti ds of eenrvations Mma rls of 
tine wih avery testa fatrutmenty on water brought up fom dap of 
from 800 to G00 fatioms, and he had hover found the dteron so ret a 
‘at which Captain Toynbee spoke of ait whee hon to nos that the 
‘ciety f tenn lo after Up mov aa heheh 
tage nia, 

tro it Gyan Tey er nae in ound 
nomenon int i hitherto yeh uoatallgble to hiowal, ith slaton va 

fa tnt infeleon the coat of Sout Western Aten, ner the tone 

‘Pho low land round Waltsch Bay, though psreny bot © a pen cong 
from toa exo oad eimta fl the npr ines 
eis land tha fo fooked pon witht wort of horror by tho nies, on aceon 
of tho cold, Oxen when deiven down to the tel ufo grey rem the 
Shi.” Ho ‘himsaf, nt tho en of Deounbery witeh comenponds wih, oot 
ST, wile wating on the coat under a clued, vertical pul he cold so 
overly hat bos eli to apend tho rentr part of te day, huddled 
Uer the bedeaoths, al-deaed Hi bad been hare ofthe xitene oft 
told current from the Cao, tat yaad nt far frotn tho shor, ut he ever 
nud any in of the lownes oft temperate nr othe prs cana ae 
Capt oyna had shown dt pameue Lodking at iegurs othe ane 
fey seoel gion a cxinn to yhonomabon bebe doi’ ics 
lid fmony appeared. exept 
aptai osxoe tated tat thers wee now Ing th Bord of Trade 
numer of obarvatonn tat he ad mate on ctr sbjeot, whieh when eae 
Tet would he bad no doubt yeld ntl goeraiations Yo. then hed 
deftton insta wi rc oh The wi ota te Cae 
wil ber dealing with sooh in the sume wy an the wars With reayot fo 
what Cepia Davi and he had himoa eearvod a iferensa between ie 
Sapir th tvs of he wand Lata ome dp le a epr 
‘Bontad on water drawn fax low aa 100 fathowe, and aii Ma obacryene 
‘on the subject wero in th of the Bonrd of rade, He found as much 
Aitrence x four o Sve ogres Hetween the txpertare of te sfc and 
‘hata 100 fathoms, "Captain Duva remaskel an tothe diferenco betwen the 
arin and afew feet dow He id not fod any diferencoeeapt when there 
{lan cao, an thn tho aurac in extremoly heat bo ag wil ge uy 
‘from its normal'state to 80° and 86°. With respeot to the specific gravity of 
{Soren he bad romackod fn the pajer That te emus ofthe decree Ue 
fects gavty was the rani» Fetus th reureenoof the we phevomenn 
potty neatly fn th sare lace during Ave years tn ucceon and sfmont on 
‘the same day, that induced him to write the paper; aud he believed such a 
tuner rertt could not be due simply to acldental cr temporry enn 
Peohape Captain Davis had aot considered. tat tho tampertur of Shs 
Aloent paces chanel a diferent seasons of tho year, He net found ven 
Attra shower of va, tat the teaperatar on th Equator iq Mash fel 
{owas 708. Te wan only in Agu ater the southern winter, vhen the ozone 
from the southward brought up th cold wate that ey had he ead euro 
toro the Hguttor ef his tine vein dom sep hoe, Te ese eek 
tho wouter tamer, the temperature ms seldom i ever elon 78%, Deeks 
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sen tomerntres were useful in ther way. He bad adopted an instrument for 
ree Miboce inde of tambon and farnisbed with two valzes. He tied it ono 
erage ti te tly reli, whch ae ow ogi e Mtre 
Tope Deptt of the Bea of Tate ; 
{Sona Davis taplaaed nthe bad not the lightest intention of detracting 
fromthe ylue of Cayain Teyubede cherrationn,Indeo! they were ine 
altbie Sly on acta of er aving been taken so meay times the 
Tata RY ea areas ofthe cgernce of tempentre at diferent 
sa Te guns Focsn be had sted Captain Marys chara well" ‘The 
‘ceo th ten of Great Bain cul ly b thank Capa Toye 
fib wba he had kent every senor o's Waal wel tae 
Olver in the stn way, we sOouid acon beable to ooutruct «physica 
chart of the sex 


‘The next Paper was the following— 
2, Asomt of the Rovuna, Bast Africa, By J. Kink, Bq.) ¥.0., 7.0.0.8. 
‘Tun Rovuma, although a stream of small dimensions compared with 
tho larger rivers which drain the African continent, is yet of con- 
siderable interest in geographical point of view, as the first of 
importance on 600 miles of coast north of the Zambesi, and opposite 
‘tnt: blank on the map where the great problem in Aftican geo- 
remiains to bo solved, and the head waters of the Congo, the 
; and the Zambesi yet to be defined. ‘The Tanganyika lake, 
which Lice in this space, finds advocates who drain its surplus waters 
north, south, east, and west; nor are we even sure that it possesses 
an outlet, 

‘The Rovums is an open path by which to sottle this mystory, and 
lead tho explorer safely beyond tho extortionate tribes and joalous 
‘Arabs of the coast. ‘This river opens to the Indian Ocoan north of Cape 
Delgado, within the jurisdiction of the Sultan of Zanzibar, Near 
ite banks geography lost ono of her enthusiastic followers in tho 
Inmontod Roscher: but his fate need not doter othors, as with 
ordinary prudence it might have been averted. Unlike most Afrioan 
streams, the Rovuma opens without bar or surf to a spacious easily- 
gatered bay. Previous to our visit only a few miles near its mouth 
wore mufficiently known; native traders, however, always men- 
tioned the river- in its upper course as one of the chief features on 
‘the march from tho shores of Nyassa to Zanzibar. With a view to 
‘amoirtain something definite regarding its course, size, navigability, 
and value as a path to the interior, I accompanied Dr. Livingstone 
‘én two sopirate occasions. With the steam-vessel Pioneer, drawing 
fect of water, we first attempted the ascent in March 1861. In 
other South’ Equatorial streams, the Rovuma was then 
‘the Intge volume of water brought down extended into 
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‘tho ™bay and covered its surface with weed and driftwood. So 
strong was the current then issuing from the mouth, that the vessel 
id not swing to tho tide when anchored a quarter of a mile off in 
the bay. Everything at first seemed to indicate a large and fino 
river, but after an ascent of 30 miles, in which considerable difi- 
culty was found in gotting a navigable passage, it was thought 
advisable to retrace our stops lest a suddon fall of water should 
detain us until next season. On leaving the river fever attacked 
our orew, and for a time the Pionser was in tho hands of those who 
did not profess a knowledge of seamanship, Wo returned a sooond 
time to explore the Rovama in tho dry soason of 1862, and with 
‘two of the ship's boats suoooeded in reaching tho rapidly which limit 
navigation, distant from tho coast @ little moro than 100 milos, and. 
halfway to tho Nyassa, On tho 9th Soptomber, 1862, wo loft the 
Pimeer wt wnchor in tho bay, and, aooompanied for # short dis- 
tance by Capt, Gardnor, of HDS. Orestes, enterod the river, A 
dark band of mangrove vogetation lines the creeks near the shore, 
‘over and beyond which, distant 8 miles, is a long, dat: ridge, 200 
foot high, broken ,only whore tho river ontors the plain, Among 
tho mangroves of a tropioal coast there is ittlo of interest; a death- 
Like silenco thore prevails, broken only by the wild ory of tho fish 
‘agle or a startled antelope making off through the mud. Yet these 
desolate and gloomy forests accomplish a great work, growing where 
no other treos will, thoy favour the deposit. of alluvial sediment 
‘and the extension of the land. When this unhealthy region is 
passed wo enter a plain covered with heavy timber, thick busb, 
‘and gigantio grasa, bound togother and festooned by brilliant-flowered 
tropical plants, taoming with animal life, In the water there are 
herds of hippopotami, easy of approach, not having beon hunted 
with firearms, but sufficontly bold to attack a boat with their for- 
midable tusks, In the maritime region the treo which produced the 
copal still lingers on, but has died out from the inland district 
where the semi-fossil resin is dug from the soil. 

‘Tho Rovuma, within the coast ridgo, occupies a wide valley, whose 
‘wooded slopes, covered with jungle, aro untouched by the hand of 
man, Having passed about 20 miles up the river, we came to 0 
‘small lake in an amphitheatro off tho northern slope. Here wo saw 
the “ tsetso” fly, which was afterwards found to be common near the 
river, and likely to prove a serious obstacle to the development of 
‘te resources. A comparison of the river in flood as seen by us on 
‘a former occasion with what it now was, showod that it did not 
reosive any large, supply from a distant lake, but consisted of the 
arainage of mountains. Instead of the channel being filled as then 
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with swiftly-fowing water, we now had a shallow stream wirfling 
from side to side between dry sandbanks and over shoals, where with 
aifficulty our boats could pass. Direct progress was impossible, 
for every sandbank had to be gone round, thus lengthening the dis- 
tance and doubling the labour ; but our boat's crew consisted chiefly of 
‘ambexi canoemen accustomed to judge where was the deepest water. 
‘On the evening of the 16th we reached a village, near which wo 
landed. This was the first of any consequence met with since 
entering the river. ‘The natives were of the Makonde’ tribe; speaking 
‘a guttural and harsh language, which to us was almost unintelligible. 
‘The men had a forbidding expression of countenance, were poorly 
clothed, and went armed with the bow and arrow, a fow only 
possessing fire-arms. ‘Tho women were scarcely more attractive 
than their husbands, and dressed with only a shoot of bark, beaten 
soft to resemble cloth, wound round the Joins. They adopt tho lip- 
ring used by tribes near Lake Nyassa, which until now had not 
Deen seen among the men. Hero for the first time wo found a tall 
active fellow with his upper lip pierced, and a ring of ivory inserted. 
‘This is characteristio of the Mabiha, » small tribe in the hills to tho 
out, between: the Makonde of the Rovuma Valley and the Makon 
‘6fth¢ coast. Tho su at this season was very hot, and wo felt it 
smudh, exposed as we were, without exercise, to its full influence in 
‘open boats. Sunstroke, however, in Africa is of rare oocurrence. 
‘Throughout the afternoon the air in the shade was commonly at a 
temperature of 86%, and tho river water varied from 80° to 90°. 
. On the 17th wo came to natives dwelling in temporary grass huts, 
erected on a sandbank in the middle of the river, from which they 
would be driven by the first riso of water. It is dificult to under- 
stand why #0 many people should assemble hero, if not for the 
purpose of plundering thoir neighbours. They wore not fisher- 
mon, and their store of food seemed to be concealed in the forest. 
‘heir manner to us was rudo and uncivil, as they crowded round 
‘the boats carrying arms in their hands. The presence in their 
village of two human heads did not render them more amiable, and 
‘worfelt relieved after breakfast to be again in an uninhabited 
country. By night we camo to another settlement, similar to that 
‘wo had left, where we encamped for the night. On the sandbavk 
‘we cooked supper, and pieces of coal were found washed from the 
‘strata above, showing the similarity of geological features between 
‘this and the Zambesi region. The river in front became excessively 
‘hallow and intricate, 6o that our progress was slow. 
/Ow the'morning of the 19th, natives came from a village below 
-aiviwe got tinder way,.with the ostensible object of selling tobacoo; 
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thoiy being woll armed oreated in us no unusual alarm, as that 
soemed to be the custom of the country. ‘These men, however, 
continued to follow us; and we had not advanced many miles when 
‘rush was made to a commanding bank, near which we must pass, 
by about forty natives, who suddonly fired on tho leading boat. 
Although arrows fell on all sides, no one was hurt, 60 we pulled 
ut a little until the other boat advanced. ‘The natives then pro- 
foseod to have attacked us from not understanding our motives in 
passing up tho river; but the real causd was obviously plunder. 
‘After oxprossions of friendship, wo again advanced; but whon 
‘twenty yards off the bank, anothor shower of arrows fell about us, 
and the sail of the loading’ boat was picrood with five muskot-bulls, 
Trad any of our party beon accidentally killed, and tho mon thrown 
into confusion, wo should havo been immediately surrounded, and 
had to fight hand to hand against superior numbers. Those who 
hhad fired wore now concealed, but two men appeared a little way 
down tho bank, and by good Tuck our first shots telling well on 
them, we wore allowed to pass tho oritical point unmolested. On 
four return we were treatod with great respeot in this part, nor 
will they be #0 roady to attempt tho samo on tho noxt Englivl 
who pass that way. 

Noxt day we passed an uninhabited country, and camo by ovening 
to a sottlomont of Makoa, on the north bank of tho river, Here 
wo wore well xeooived, and obtained much information from an 
‘Arab trader, thon on his way with slaves and ivory from Nyassa to 
‘tho coast, ‘The name of this plaoo is Michi, Here caravans going 
to the coast leavo the Rovuma, and avoid tho people whom we had 
passed in tho boat, ‘The features of the country in front began 
to chango: the hill slopes, which bound the valley, recede further 
‘off on both sides, and conical hills of eruptive trap appear for 
the first timo—tho general rook being stratified and highly orys- 
talline schist, such as underlies tho sandstono and coal on tho 
Zambesi. While the finest trees wore still without leaf, tho largo 
baobabs wore bursting into flower, and thus antiofpating the rain 

‘By the evening of the 25th, our boats had passed several miles of 
a dangerous rocky bed, and reached a point beyond which it was 
impossible to advance; for here a field of large boulders and rocks 
ies across the river, without leaving between them a passage 
sufficient for a boat. ‘The town of N’gomano, where all caravans 
‘ross the Rovuma, was only two days’ journey in front; but we 
‘could not leave our boats unguarded, although the people here were 
civil and respectful, laying down their arms on coming near 
us, ‘Tho givle, too, from the opposite village came to see us, 
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handling their canoes with the greatest dexterity. At N’gomano 
the Rovuma is joined by a considerable affluent, the Niendo, 
from the south-west, draining the eastern slope of the hills which 
ound the Nyassa, while the main river comes from the west 
or northowest, Although every one was acquainted with the Niende, 
few professed to have been on the Rovuma, but believed there 
were many rapids in its course, and that it came from Nyassa, 
‘The Nionde is followed by caravans for several days when going 
to Nyassa, and in the first part of its course there are mo rapids, 
ut it is a shallow stream. For several days the path leads through 
‘an uninhabited country, and the first people met with after leaving 
‘N'gomano are tho Ajawa, near the lake, After twelve days they 
each the ferry at N'ombo, and there cross in canoes to Teenge, on 
the wostorn sido of tho Lake Nyassa. We returned to the ship 
after a month's absence, to find all well on board. 

‘Althongh, as a path for commerce, the Rovuma is very inforior 
to the Shiré and Zambesi, being navigable only for a fow months 
fof the year, and stopping short half-way to the lake; yet in» 
sogion where water communication is scarce, it will serve to 
‘onvey!Jocal produce, and in the mean time afford an excellent 
‘entrance by which to explore further the interesting regions betwoen, 
‘tho Nyassa and Tanganyiea lakes, 

“ithe Puxsromer stated that the Rovama was the entrance by which Dr. 
ivingnton, who had recently received the appointment of Consul to the tnde- 
dnt chil of Central Aon and was about to wlart on his third ourey of 
ration, fntended to penetrate the great unknown interior. Ho would 
‘endeavour fo proceed np the north-western which would. enable him 
to pas all thono obstacles offered by tribes nearer the const connected with tho 
she tic He ble object in reaching the interior would te to ae the 
tent problem of the waterbed of Central Ac, by asertasing the nature 
Eft resin (ans) Eton the great Lake, whieh themselves ar il 
‘ey iparely Knows, Should itt the Doers god feta o rach tbe 
ind of Lake ‘Tanganyika be would be ablo to determine the great 

‘quetion of theultimate source of the Wile. 

"Dr, Kink sad there was no doubt that, for a route for tre and commerce 
{nto the interior of Attica, the path of the Zambesi aud the Shiré is the best 
‘Unfortunately, however, that route is not open, the Portuguese not allowing 
any trader of & foreign nation to go that way., In the mean time the path that 

et 





‘Dr. Livingstone is to follow promis its; in fact, as a mere 
Espn ath ora eal pei opal to the Zambes ih 
‘avail enymbl of carrying om large expeditions with boats. By way of 


Bhi ft would bean easy ting to take alarge oat up and Taupdh ego Lake 
Sr ie thought, wore all that was nonsary for setting tho souress 
Wend res ris wonky won hted yoo oe 
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‘The third Paper was— 
8. Ona Visit to Uneaplored Parts in the North of Madagascar. 
By Dr. Goxsr. 


Dr. Guxsr relates that he arrived in Madagascar from Mou 
uring the briof reign of King Radama, and proceeded, after 





short 
delay at the port of Tamatave, to tho capital. Ho was disappointed 
in the appoarance of the great forest of Almazoutra, and was of 





opinion shat it was inferior in grandour to the virgin forests of 
Australia, with which ho had been long fomiliar. He remained four 
months in Antananarivo, and on retumning-to ‘Tamatave explored 
much of the country. ‘The district noar Mahela he pronounced to 
bo agold country, as he discovored “alluvial gold dust, of a boautiful 
soft yellow colour,” in the old bed of o xiver composed of slaty olay 
with miou in abundance, and a little milky quarts, Arrived at 
Tamatavo, the Commandant of the Island St, Marie gavo him a 
passage in tho frigato Hermione, on his journey towards tho north of 
‘Madagascar, which ho now undertook, provided with letters from 
‘King Radama IJ. to tho Governor of Vohemaro and Diego Suarez, 
‘At St, Marie he ombarked in a small vessel of 8 tons’ burthen, and 
noxt day cast anchor in the Port of Agouay, north of the great Bay 
of Antongil. ‘Tho port possessos two entrances, only one of which 
admits of the passage of largo vessels. ‘Tho inbabitants of the vil- 
Jago and neighbourhood are Botsimsarakas, healthy and strongly 
built people, and friendly in their manners, ‘The women were 
ottor olad than those of the Hovas and Sakalaves; their necks and 
‘arms wero adorned with glass beads, and their hair plaited with o 
‘grout many emall trossos. ‘The country for about 20 miles towards 
‘tho interior appeared level, and was olothed with a luxuriant voge- 
tation, At no great distance from the port there was village, 
which ho was told was inhabited by tho Sakalavo tribe. his 
people, according to what ho heard, lives alvays apart from the other 
‘Madagasoar tribes, who refuso to cultivate intimate relations with 
thom. Their immorality is extreme, and some of thelr customs 
horribly disgusting: they are, moreover, lazy, superstitious, and 
given to thieving. 

‘Tie night following, Dr. Gunst departed from Agousy, and sailed 
with a gentle land-breezo along the wooded coast northward, 
About daylight ho passed Sambarava, a bay with a river and 
‘seoure anchorage, about 50 miles south of Vohemaro, Small vessols 
‘of 80 tons’ burthen can go up theriver a distance of 8 miles. North 
of this place the aspect of the country began to change, and high 
‘mountains oppeared, with naked hills near the coast, ‘The moun- 
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tains formed three parallel ranges, and are estimated to reach in 
some places an altitude of 12,000 feet. 

‘Vohemaro, at which place Dr. Gunst arrived in the evening of, 
the same day, is recognizable by its coral xecfs and islands, extend- 
ing for miles at a distance of about ono mile from the coast. Ho 
hore presented Radama’s letters to the Hova officers, and took up 
hiis residence ashore. The Governor lived at tho. Hova fortress 
Armbonio, 16 miles in the interior, and in his journey thither the 
next day he passed numerous villages belonging to four. different 
tribes, the houses all built in the shade of large tamarind and other 
trees, ‘The River Manabery or Vohemarino, which was forded on 
the road, runs through a splendid valley, ft for every specie of 
tropical agricultural produce. ‘The fortress is built on a tract of 
levated ground, sbout thirty acres in extont, and is surrounded by 
polisades seven fect high, in the form of a equare, protected at cach 
‘angle by a bulwark which commands the flanks, and which is 
armed with two or threo rusty old guns. ‘Thoro is a fortified 
cenolosure inside, in which resides tho Governor and about sixty 
Dalfnaked and balf-starved soldiors, with mumerous officer. The 
‘military band ia composed. of four fiddles, and two largo and two 
ssall-drums, ond as each instrument in played at the inspiration of 
‘*he!performer; the sosult iso loud noise and nothing more. After 
te itieriew ising which the ltt fom, the ing ware ed 
aloud, the Governor promised Dr. Gunst his ost assistance in 
Dmpused laveetgatios of tha province (e promise which be fallad 
to perform), and the traveller then returned to Vohomaro to prepare 
for his journey. 

‘He first visited tho mountains in tho north called Anambatou, 
10 miles from the east coast, and 85 miles from Vohemaro, Here 
granites abounded, and his attention was attracted to a rock 
‘taversed by veins of o dull red metal, which be supposed to be 
copper. Specimens of this and other rocks and minerals he sent 
forward tot. Marie, as he had not means to investigate their nature 
himself, From these mountains he proceeded westward, tra 
several valleys covered three fect deep with rich chocolate-coloured 
heaeatngs pee bvandepey se eae 

in of whioh is an important don of Madagascar, Hie 
‘iow baing en arwied, So renal Yohanan, 
© Henoxt prooeoded by sea to Diego Suarez, and passed a magnifi- 
out boy, called. Amboudinoy by the Hovas, who, together with 
Antotigars, constitute the population of the neighbouthood. ‘The, 
‘King of the Antongars resides on an island off the west coast, called 
oss Misou,.;‘The bay is. sheltered fromthe cea. by a very largo 
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cora)-reef seven miles in length extending southwards, and by a 
projecting headland on the north-east. At tho north side is another 
reef, with many emall islands. His vessel anchored in 16 fathoms 
‘of water, about 60 yards from the shore near the village, but 
between this and the beach was a coral-bank about 15 yards broad, 
dry at low water. A large plain extends honce towards the south, 
and westward an undulating country stretches for 25 miles to the 
foot of the precipitous mountain-range, the peaks of which appeared 
covered with snow. ‘The country was diversified with coral-rocks, 
similar to those seen in the bay, and rich in fossils, fishes, crustacea, 
shells, and madrepores. Deep holes and crevices were filled with 
spring water of beautiful sweetness, and the soil was very fertile. 
‘Dr. Gunst was invited by the Commandant to visit tho fort, which 
‘was situated on the top of a hill, which took him two and a half 
hours to climb by a narrow, tortuous, and steep path. ‘The rook 
‘was chiefly pure gypsum, and of a blinding whitenoss. From tho 
summit he enjoyed an extensive view over the surrounding country, 
and saw enough to convince him that the whole had once been 
under water, the water-worn grottoes of the numerous coral-rocks 
with which the land was strewn affording ample proof of it. ‘The 
residents of this elevated place were healthy aud clean, but Dz. 
Gunst records that he saw no cases of fever anywhere in the north- 
‘eastern part of Madagascar. 

On another oxcursion up a rivor in this neighbourhood Dr. Guinst 
saw nore fossil remains in the coral-rocks, the most remarkuble of 
which wore the remains of somo very large vertebrate: animals! 
Oné large skeleton had eloven ribs, and the vertebra: were plainly to 
‘bo seen; it lay embedded in a crust of coral about 8 feot thick at 
the base, and about 1} foot round at the top. The whole was 6 foot 
in length. ‘There wore several smaller ones in the vicinity, and a 
great quantity of remains of crustaces. After a sojourn of a week 
in the neighbourhood of this bay and Diego Suarez ho again ro- 
turned to Vohemar. 

‘Bis Yast journey was an attempt to oross Madagascar to the weet 
coast, ; He proceeded southwards, and on the second day arrived at 
the mouth of the River Amphon-nabe. A few miles from this he 
ascended a naked hill about 900 feet high, and had an extensive 
yiew over a wide plain to the west, the principal mountain-chain 
Tanning north’ and uth. “He continued to’ the south-west for 
several days until he reached a tract of primeval forest, destitute of 
inhabitants, through which he and his attendants had to out their 

Fmitny iniles.| “Exberging’ from ‘this,'at a’ distance of sbout 
oo ait i Hm Ming, bc agai wp a 
Vote fe 
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inhabited district, and visited the chief of the Ampanieros ‘tribe, who 
‘had never before seen a white man. ‘The clothing of the people was 
seanty, consisting simply of a covering round the middle. ‘The men 
were armed with lances; and the musical instruments of the tribe 
‘consisted of drums made of hollow logs, with a skin stretched over 
‘one end, and bamboo rattles. Further to the west the country was 
inbabited by the savage, thievish Sakalaves, and Dz. Gunst’s men 
refused to accompany him any farther to the west; ho turned, 
therefore, towards the south-east, and reached the River-Samnbarava, 
from which he made his way back again to Vohemaro. His explo- 
rations now came to an end by his being seized by a party of Hova 
‘soldiers, ‘stripped naked, bound hand and foot, and “dragged for 
slong distance over the ground. They robbed him of all he pos- 
‘sossed, and then left him half-dead in a dirty hut; where he was 
assisted by his servant, and brought back to the village, ‘The nows 
of the outrage reached the French Commandant at St. Mario, who 
‘sent a corvette to fetch him away on the 2nd May, 1863, soon after 
which he returned to the island of Bourbon, and thence to 
‘Burope. 
‘The Pa 2 ive and a 

wate ee Past ae 

ua el convinced dat tore a a would ‘interest for gelogical 





Boforo the adjournment of the meeting the Prosident announced 
that a telegram had that day boen received. from Colonel Lewis 
Polly,..stating that he had returned in safety to Bushire, aftor 
Jeading his party to the Wahabite capital, in the interior of Arabia, 
amd back, We might now hopo to have shortly much new geogra- 
phical.information regarding this little-known countrys... 
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:Sm RODERIOK 1. MURCHISON, xo, Purses, in the Chair, 

Piheaniranions.— Zev. C. Huston j Miia Redhead, Hq. ; Rattan 
Zea Bog.; J. M. Teesdale, Bog’; TB. Ivart, Beg, ; and Major J. 


‘xxorioxs— Wiliam E. H. Elis, Bog. ; Major’ Longley, 2.2. Jolin 
Grey Macfarlane, Esq.; Richard Milne Redhead, Edward Spiller, 
Exq.; J.J. Widinson, Beg. 

Aconssioxs 10 rmx Linzany.—' Phares de la Mer Méditerranée, de 
Ja Mer Noire, et de la Mer d’Azof,’ par M.A. lo Gras, ‘A Pre- 
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Timinary Report on the Geology of New Brunswick, by H. Y. 
Hind, Boq., 1. &. &o. ‘On the alleged Submarine Forests on 
the Shores of Liverpool Bay and the River Mersey) by J. Boult, 
Eeq., Fata. ‘Life in Java,’ by W. B. D’Almeida, Esq., &c. All 
presented by their respective authors, Continuation of Periodicals, 
Journals, &o, &o, 

‘Aconssroxs 70 mite Mar-Roox—A Map of Buonos Ayres, on 4 
sheets, by Don Saturnino Salas ; presented by the author through 
Capt. Parith, A Map of Asia, on 4 shoots, by H. Kioyorts 
‘Map of tho Arotic and Antarotio Regions, by A. Potormann. Map 
of Marocco, showing the routo of Gerhard Rohlfs. Admivalty 
Charts and Ordriauco Surveys up to date. MS. Map, accompanied 
by astronomical observations, showing tho route of Mosars. Chapman 
and Baines in South Africa, from Walvisch Bay to the Viotoria Falls, 
from their joint observations; drawn and prosentod by T. Baines, 
Eaq., ¥.n.0.8, Also 9 photographio views, prosented by tho ame, 














‘Tho following communtontions wero read -— 


1. Visit to the Wahabec Capital of Central Arabia, By Lieut-Colonel 
Lawis Peuty, Hor Majesty's Political Resident at Bushire, 
Porvinn Gulf. 

‘Te author was lod to undortako this remarkable joumey to the 

chief seat of the jealous and bigoted Wababee Mahommedans from 

having read in tho published Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 

Sooioty that tho situation of theso intorior eitios had nover been 

fixeil by direct obsorvation, He was desirous, at tho same timo, of 

‘ personal interview with tho Amir on matters councoted with 

public duty. Ho started, therefore, with two officers attached to 

hig ostablishmont, Dr. Colvill and Lieut. Dawes, on tho 18th of 

Fobruary in the presont year, Ho entered the country at the Port 

‘of Kowsit, in the north-western comer of tho Persian Gulf, and 

proceeded in a s..w. direction over the desolate unpoopled wasto 

which-soparates. the neighbowhood of Kowait and all other const 

‘cttloments from the well-poopled vend cultivated, highlands, or 

Wgjedy of Contral Arabia, ‘The party did not attompt to. conceal 

‘their nationality, although they found it prudent to throw the abbah 

‘and chifuah of the-country over their own clothing, and thus avoid 

hoodless intrusion’ and collision, . ‘They travelled on camels, 

‘tanking each morning a little befor daybreak, and continuing the 

<fagaoh untill sunset: their esfromomical observations for fixing 

fositiona wore taken nly it night, when the Arab attendants were 

‘asleep, and:for this purpose they planted their tent with the entrance 

Bae 
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‘open to the North star. Soon after leaving Kowait all traces+of 
road cease, and the Wababeo territory commences—boundless, 
gently-undolating plains, which in this early epring-time were 
sprinided with grass and flowers, just sufficient to give a slight 
glow of green. Snakes, Hizards, ‘and insects abounded, but no 
Jiuman habitation was seen until they reached Ngjed Proper, and 
only a single treo and one group of wells. ‘The physical character 
of the country was varied in the course of the march by a series of 
goven ridges of sand (sometimes divided into isolated Irills) which 
Jay parallel to each other and to the shore-line of the Persian Gulf, 
‘and which the party again crossed when returning eastwardly by 
another route to the Gulf. ‘They extend over many degrocs of 
Jatitude and are separated by narrow valleys; but there is, 
independently of this, a gradual general rise of the country from 
‘the seaboard towards the north-west. After ten days’ march across 
‘those sandy ridges and narrow valleys, the party came to the last 
Bill, and saw before them a boundless’ plain, sprinkled here and 
thore with brashwood, and called Ormah, Wells and running. 
stroains wore here mot with, but tho latter soon terminato in the arid 
oimtry to the east and wost. ‘Tho Ormah district is bounded on tho 
weit byw teriarkablo ridge, through « picturesque gap in which tho 
‘ond loads into Shaab, an upland plain afow miles in-wideh, ‘Pho Shanb 
plain, on the other hand, is bounded by the -Aridh hills, which forin 
‘the eastern block of tho Nejod highlandy; and tho Aridh range is 
succeeded on tho north by the Towaij chain, the two being soparated 
by: the well:pooplod plain of Mehmecl. ‘Tho cultivatod and 
lous district of Sedeyr is a strip of land lying immodiatoly 
‘tinder’ the ‘Towaij rango. Tho party had now reached tho peopled 
‘central Jand, and the first town they entered was Sidoos, a cheotfal, 
fheatlooking place, ombosouied in dategroves, where they wore 
‘wall rédeived and invitedto tain Mussulmen. After examining 
hore smancient:odlunm erected anterior to the Mahommedan era, 
thwy:turnied eastward towards Rind, tho Wahabee capital, arriving 
‘houbth bf March, or fifteen days ‘utter: their departure from 

















‘Tho party returned to tho: shores’ of the’ Persian Gulf by sway of 
Bl Absa district, a fertile oasis, from 20 ito 80 milés'in length 
by 12 in width, to Okair. Further details ofthe journey are 
‘Fésorved by Colonel 'Pelly wotil: he: has ‘sent ‘in chis ‘report tothe 
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Intian Government, after which they will bo at the disposal of 
the Society. 


Colonel Pury, by the desire of tho President (who eulogised in waim 
terms the researches of the gallant officer), related some particulars of his 
sojourn in ‘tho capital of Need. ‘Thay ere avary) from Mr Palgave's 
excellent paper, how very striot—he might say {ntolerait—the people 
{a te Wababoe eat ae He bad not the opertaiy of taing muah of 
‘the manners and customs of the natives generally, but he had the honour 
ith the chief, and found him one of the most rematkablo 
met with in Asia—a man of exceoding dignity, self 
confidence, and repose. Ho always spoke of himself in the plural number, 
tnd treated his visitor with the respect which was due to him, At the firs 
Interview he confined himself to inere questions of etiquette, ant said to 
Colouel Pelly that it was a curlous place for an English offer to comet ; that 
they wore much out off from exterual communication by the physical features 
of thelr country; that they were enough for themselves, bad no foreign lar 
‘ons, and wished for nove, especially with the English, In continuation, ho 
‘wid ft might be considered extraordinary that a man of his calibre should bo 
‘outent to live in Rindh, and lead the dull Ufo he di, but be said 
salf every inch a king, and did not wish for anything more than he possessed, 
Hr then explained that he belonged to the arictst sect of the Mahommedans, 
fd eat it was hs sot which fd retrieved the Mahommedan religion from 
falling away from its original purity. He said tbey had thelr political and 
“aligios dirences and ded that idoogh i eh pola deren ey 
ze to puna the persons of oppenets Lelio wacfre 
indy. “He then pope to Colonel ell that he should 
man, and offered. hima every comfort that he could pesibly 

capital, He (Colonel Pelly) in reply anid ho. was 
‘excoedingly fattered by tho offer, but ho was a servant of the Goveroment, 
which rentrioted him from many’ things that thight otbetwibo be agreatite to 
mA dhe second intervie there was omeing ins tana ‘which 
al at 




































Colonel Pelly with the jie was a Froemason. His manner 
that day was friendly. Ho entirely set 
the previous day, and entered into a long conversation, which terminated moat 
He invited the Colonel to visit any part of the oountry ho liked, and 
Also to see his stud, tho most puroot breed of Arabian hora in the worlds “At 
that ne the hore hap Yo bo a plc abot dy and bao 
‘ef, but tho Colonel bad ot tine to vi them, or rather croumstancs Induced 
dita to elnen to the Persian Gulf, Had it-not boon for tho illdisposed men 
yrs surround the cif ho sou have inn la to have expla the whole of 
‘the country, and could have given adetailed statement of the latitudes and. 
Aongitudes of every important point. His minister in uot a pare Arab, but the 
Stesnt’ In tay hovel scoulnglyunpheaint. ‘Io el ever te 
nt. Tn ex ‘unpleasant. “He stole everything 
fold: ley hia haids on. ‘ho lnteprters butions and ueckloth were the 
firt things ho, covetod; but, not eontent with them, bo stols the Colonel's 
heroots, and sinoked them in his presence, and that in a country where it fs 
‘death to be caught smoking tobacco. Yet in the presence of the chet this tan 
tat with tho stoicism of an old Greek, He nover spoke, and if aaked any 
ion beled one ane ofthe Frophl ad of ol and woke he 
‘ost finatical and solemn ‘manner possible, declaring it was impossible 
{oda the in of Nj I anybody sok, ori Se Wataee yes en 
to falloff in any degree, 

Me Gurroio Pavonav sad it was nird than a yer singe ona siiat once 
ion he tnd boon able to glvea short account of a journey which partly cla 
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cided with tnt just made by Colonel Pally.” On that ecation he had exprened 
Sie nt tw Spee ty Seige tn gl or 
toate and tcouets nveigaton soe low sad complete wha he bad 
aly brn able fo gin Aleedy pet of hs opened oe meet inprant 
penirnd teen velled, "The Stn of the Wabutos copia, the opesal 
Rina a iy out gut th minal and sting cbr of 
{hdres ih eee ota Wahi a ust 
ten [uty lected, aot would Nereis be moe Tall ble to 
Biitah"puGlon This the meat important prot of Arable and prosely 
bat to Pui our atentow anust be hove espedally Gra, thd fro tosh & 
Sega may ger nn ce ota ein What 
elon lly ba jst id abot th Court of Tindh sao exacts description 
Sea et te Gout Lt snd of th preas he comnpon eto areca 
‘except the eertitnde that whenever the fence of the prime minster and 
SE a few ober fanaien ane brought wader, wo allo sealed fo, we 
Spite, cad to depraas mor eco, avery coed thet eneteh Be OO 
_ Benin omit brood ow tol nt hd an ai by Fredy 
See igh came no ath ea dB 
{Bir be bed hiss been clo tosrart—perope Yo raher& spel manner, 
ging Wes log ted ininta recon Geet regan te excell ly 
{tout and Sgotd character ofthe Waban te seer ofthe prouiton 
ont tho uaa teeny and nae emsinenay andro With Tega to 
‘He danger which sotualy threatens curtain parts of the Arabian penisula 
From these very Wababess- Wine toey ha oy beat snay Bean tt 
a sample. Fotaly ‘before long there of the Bridsh sereco will follow in 
‘the same track, and complote the task of inveatigation, 

















2. On Korea, By Captain Annex Youna, v.na.s. 


‘Tuts was a description of tho almost unknown peninsula of 
Eastern Asia, lying between Northern China and Japan ; giving an 
‘aocount of its intorior as derived from Ohineso and Japanose writers, 
and a summary of the various futile attempts made by the com 
manders of European expeditions to.gain an entranoo into the land 
for tho purpose of investigation. Koren lios under the temperate 
of 89° to 48% is thickly’peopled with an industrious and 

i ertetees vith eoeia alr ate of ers 
which promize i of lucrative 
‘exchange, and yet is vo complotely lost to the outer world that. 16 
si ‘ship ever entets its ports, nor is any European voyager 
owed to remain on its shores. ‘The country forms the, eastern 
shore of the Yellow Soa, tho great highway to the rich treaty-ports 
Of Northern China, yet its western coast, masked by innumerable 
‘and. mostly inhabited islands, dangerous to navigation, has never 
yet boen surveyed and laid down on our charts. We hear of largo 
Cities, populous distriots, and extensive rivers naviguble for ships 
in the interior, and yot their truo positions are all unknown to us. 
‘ho physical features of the geography of Korea consist of « cor 
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dillera or range of mountains, which rises to a gigantio height in 
the north and traverses the peninsula in a south-south-casterly 
ireotion, skirting the eastern side. ‘This long chain, abrupt on its 
castor face, forms a gentle inclination towards the Yellow Sea on 
tho west; and tho principal rivers flowing from these mountains in 
tho same direction, water the western lands, and render thom 
exceedingly fertile, ‘The north boundary of the country is formed 
by two great rivers, the Ya-lu-Kiang and Teu-men-Kiang, and the 
lofty mountain Peshan, or Mount Blanco, whose summit is said to be 
20 Ii distant from the foot, covered with snow, and entirely lost in * 
‘tho clouds Tho Ya-lu-Kiang flows to the south-west, separating 
Korea from tho Ohineso province Liau-tung, and enters the Yellow 
Soa after a course of 2100 K. ‘The Teu-men-Kiang separates Koren 
from Mandchuria, flowing eastward into the Soa of Japan, ‘Phe 
‘capital i situated on tho banks of the Han-Kiang. 'Tho country is 
divided into 8 provinoes, and contains 88 cities of tho first class, 
28 of the socond, and 70 of the third class. ‘Tho history of Korea 
is divorsified by various attempts of the Chineso to enctdach on the 
Northom provinces and particularly by two invasions of the 
Tapaneso in tho 16th contury. ‘Tho Inttor still hold ono port, 
Fouchan, opposite Tsu-sima, the most westorly island of Japan, as 
‘a trading and military station. ‘The author of tho Paper concluded 
by stating that his object in bringing forward the subject of the 
Koren was to attract the attontion of all who tako an intorest in 
‘geographical discovery and the progress of our oommérotal iti 
‘course with the Hast, to this fine now field for enterprise— country 
producing sill, cotton, hemp, rice, wheat, tobacco, gold, silver, 
copper, coal furs, and manufactures ‘similar to'thoso of China’ and 
‘Japan. ‘The question arises, how can wo visit a country or initigto 
political and commeroial relations with a people whose Government 
{in 60 opposed to any connection with tho foreigner? The: Korean 
sovercign ia practically independent and despotic, and @ airect 
embassy to his court would effect moro than any other course. wo 
might pursue. ‘The Fronch would have carried out this ond in 
1848 had it not been for the loss of their. ships on the coast, atid 
‘they will probably renew the attempt. ‘Tho Russians aro. already 
‘working down the Eastern coast. ‘Tho changed state-of affairs in 
China and Japan now justifies the attempt to open negodiations 
‘with tho Korean Government, and it isto be hoped that our Govern- 
ment may bo induoed to tako steps towards giving. us this now fiel@ 
for scientific explorations and commercial enterprise, 
‘Tho Prusiomer called attention to the interest and importance ofthe pa 

‘hat iad fost Boon read, vas tani that a fre aad ich 'county Ike 
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Kore, lying midway between Japan sind China, and as Tange as Great Britain, 
fnaldnot Tong remain closed to European commeres, but how the country 
Stas to be opened he was not prepared to say. The tocaneering explols 
‘Which were tgreeablo to Euglistinen in the days of Raleigh, were qulie Un- 
alted to the present day. We taust therefore leave it to dine to wore out 
Ebi ret problem, Oar consrien might not be wo sruulne a ore, 
tnd fo dott by some nation or other this great rogion wil be laid open to tbe 
Gommerce of the world. Respecting. the tentative. expedition proposed by 
Gaptain Aiton Young, Captain Sherard Osborn ad writin to hitn as flows, 
‘When on his way © Bombay :—"In the frst place, I cordially agree with 
“Allen Young in the desirability of auch an attempt being madestipon gegre- 
ie mri od pleat fronds The trad of Norther Chon 
of the ports north of ‘ing fat developed, Foor ho 
‘and aropean veel traded to Ohefo late year Between thos northern 











Jrrgand the Flbo outage bons to work Ghina-and the Kores, 
0 latter & terra shcopnita B00 railed in length, Tined with ilands, abounding 
fn Tt frag no shelter or Scary tothe alo or the mera 
‘weoause the Koreans, liko our friends the Chinese and Japanese of a few 
Years nc, profs 1 onto the Laban f tho Wea and have not een 
of peste 





nade to open thelr ports, and taught to reesive us upon ten 
‘equality, “eis hardly a yar ago tht {found mya in gale ot 
‘tho very spot where the orew of HLMLS. Racehorse recently pet 
onal that it wan imposible to standoff the Chines cart Yn aay fo to 
night, because our charta wero nearly a8 useless upon the Korean shore, facing 
fo, as they would be around out Arctio Pole. With respect to the com= 
aneroial advantages, I thinke Allen Young has ‘understated tho caso. ‘The 
‘Kore i often spoken of as bang wortbens for trade. 1 remember well when 
‘the samo was sald of Japan, and the ports of Chafo and Tientsin, 1 aid not 
Tilak wo then of those plas, and Y deny Yt now of the Korea, Between 
‘Pekin and the Koren thor fs considernblo Gado, inspite of the dangers eat 
Aifioulties of a junk-voyngo and overland eartjournoys. _ ‘The warchonses 
‘eonneated: with Korean trade are th best-looking ones in Pekin and. T cone 
‘tantly mot teams and earta which bad travelled to Pekin all round the head 
of the Gulf of Leotung. I found somo excellent tobacco in Pekin, a 
fs tho best Virginian. Tt could bo had iy Tange quantities, abd al came from 
‘the Korea. Paper, timber, & short-stapled silky and. great metallic. wealth, 
wil, Took aur moro than for opening #0 interesting « country. 
‘Tha! Roman Catholic ‘missionaries alone, of all Buropeans, suereed in pati- 
‘trating into the Korea but they seldom, if ever, return and thelr information 
{in vovor published.” 

‘Admiral W. H. Hats aid tbat when serving ns a midshipman in the Zgra, 
‘under Captain Basil Hall, he accompanied Lont Atiherd's embassy to Chink 
dy 1616." landing ho embaay at tha Fa, the Zyro prneted n 
‘company, with the Alte, commanded by Oapiaits Murty Maxwell, 0.0. to 
‘explore tho western coast of Korea, hen, but litle known, ‘The first land they 
foate was group of fslands to lat. 87° 49x, and longitude 124° 50", n 
‘the Ist September. On one of: the islands they Zanded and comrinicated 
‘with the natives. ‘Thess, however, were found. to'be anything but civil, and 
aianifestly anxious to get tid ofthe visitors as soon as possible. ‘Tho women, 
somo of whom were see, Ap) ry large feet, and it seemed ¢@ 
‘be a practice among them, when cxtrying children, sways to carry them on 
‘their ‘boks, ‘Bullocks and pouitry appeared in tolerble plenty, but. the 
natives wouid not part with them. in exchange for money oF anything else, 

gh Iberal offers wero mado to ther.» From the highest part of th island 
{about 100 fet) the mainland of the Korea, which was i 
Visible, Theso islands, which were named: Sir Janes Hal’ 
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imeot to tho Peat ofthe Royal Soi of Babi) they gute he 
Ege evenog, ard stod fo the soataward Keoping well off shoe. Oa the 
Srd Sopember they made another caster of land, spparently about leagues 
ffom tho maibland. On tho lmgest of these they Tande, ming Staler 
Dr Hutton, the geologist Here they anchored for tho ight. -No women 
Inde thelr’ appetaoee but the bildea cae forward without sowing any 
Sptoptoms of fear andthe men were not ao suri as those mat with previoul 
erie iauédn On the Ai Resenber Wey gk ter weigh and sok 
infor the maaland and trough « numerous group of wel-eulvate inns, 
foating slong tho shore til they came to © tay in at. 30° 7" x. long: 
20> deze gree they nchored in fatows, Thin was named Basis Bey. 
Agra cil came of, and was reosved on board the Zyra Ho objesta 
gy to ay oh fry pg on aie an hy pe nated ht he 
‘ould have is bead taken offi he allowed’ such x thing to be dove, Tho 
tommanders, howerar, determined to land; but on. approesing the shore the 
SAt'man got very anious; bo bogan to cry, and tade ign tat he as re 
His hood ould be taken of, Out of consldration forth od tans far, aa 
A the augueatio of Capt Maxwell hay r-embarked, and proceoted to another 
‘group of lands, mow than a. Hundred in number, which appeared to bo 
Sralalivatel dad ered wit wort Hey ext vied At at 
Rochoringvocaioaliy, and ao ou down to the latiade 80%. ‘hoy were sory 
{hoy had‘aot more ie fo obtain information lative to teas plaoes nnd fo 
ascirtain move abou the iaterior. ‘They saw eoough, homer, to, convines 
dem that it wana ish and productive eduntry.. Tobatco aa fond growing 
fn several islands, much grain, bullock, and chickens, "hey took thet 
iro fiom this inhospitable coast, nod went across to the Loo Choo 
land, whore by having feooure to 8 rue, protending Ant the akip were 
Teahy they eblizedprtanon to lady and wero trate very kindy by the 
ood duving thi say, which extended to tx weeks, -He Gly bopad tht 
{eye eon weld bo asm han hy war wi aie 
af te Koren 
Mr. GF. Macvovosst, nx, wid bo vstd tho Bore in 1844 with Sie 
award Belcher, who mado a complete aarvey ofthe iland of Quelpar, which 
Eiroaty on of ihe mw rate onthe wo. Ba axa 
trainnoea nea the shoe mattello towers wero erste for 
oust and in many of tbem guns wore nen, ‘he natives rested ther au 
Seri operations with all Ue mort fo they oul apy 
Uiaply of physi! fore in th sbape of moskels snd oats, and allowed a 
ing ost ciel ot on a coon they ete the Engh ith 
foalguly: Their peronal appearance was very feng and ale 
Eby Wier topes of sate tat ata of the nan, prota 
ward alee to pay a visit of sate tot caital of the fala 
by extensive fortifications, They rorrehed up there, and after passing a defile 
Whig at he cy ned wih tls arma with saan tn gece 
tent werd thoy were to large aforoe, and would Dot ace thot hey wero fa 
BD to 40 sroug, and were watrouded. hy 6000 or 000 pope. ‘hey wade 
‘hie way backs ond ater gtting clear of the andes sized a military chit, 
Seca™the pole ec wel dated Goppong thaw uule be 8p 
tho people wee wel ote Supposty i tote ay 
aay fie oo ‘woud 








































-ef-what the of Korea are, be sould say it is a country whieh 
yeleey ‘examination, abd whieh, if oponed to us, would’ be quite equal 
fo Japan. 


{2ifehonnace Ox i at wen bo wae th and fein 
fan opportonlty of ascertaining that tsmould be an ean thing o get 
Inte the intr of Korey the Praca of Twin’ has a gardipa a¢ fo 
‘Hoenn ott of Oboe, and doce «very arg trade with tho place: "All the 
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gold used in Japan is imported from the Korea. through the Princo of Twu- 
ima, He has considerablo influence over the King of Korea, and could no 





tio his induence, At present it would be impossfble to open te country 
otlerwse without a clliion with the natives, who are strongly oppooed to any 
Saterooure with foreigners y 
‘Mr, Dauzas sald he could oonfirm all that had been said respecting the 
‘ignorance ‘which prevailed generally as to the country of Koren and 
washed by tho Chins a ch ta by the Begin ng 
Ifa or 20 Intereourae between the tno countries beyond that gf the ann 
telbuterbeaers to Pekin. Nor dh he ws how, unless we embroiled ouraeves 
‘ith the natives, wo were to open the country” ‘The French Roman Catholic 
Inlmioation had’ for « length of ime been established tn the country, end; 
theo rales fo perciien usr, he tre at hy shad 
‘agents there, ‘were well acquainted ‘with the eountry, and. through 
them mh aformation might be cblaine Hs believed that With to exper 
noo of our intercourse, with China and Japan, Her Majesty's minster would 
‘ot readily undertake hew enterpraes a Korea, Ip time, no doubt, eteutne 
fstancos would arise to bring about the object in view, ut fa the amean timo ho 
Teokel ther to missionary enterprise than to auy direct action on the part of 
the Brlsh Government. 
"The Punaroevr eld ho was gure Captain Allen Young did not contemplate 
any violent proceedings. 
plain Atia Youve said hie opinion was that the means to be taken to 
afc tins with the Kean Goverment tut bo eft fo or Gorrie 
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Lil. D, Molatyr’s Journey across Australia, from Vietoria to the 
“Guif of Carpentaria, and discovery of opposed trace of Leichhardt. 
Ss (Commanicated by De. P, Mueler of Melbourne) 


Da. ¥. Mosizmn has forwarded tous various documents relating to. the 
form, Me Danoan Molntre are: Atstlia, the result-of which Das 
revival of projects for the search of Leichhardt and his party, in 
which Dr, Mueller is taking « vory active part. ‘The movement set on foot 
‘by, Dr, Mueller bas been alrendy mentioned inthe President's Anniversary 
‘Astras ( Proondngs wal is. p28) 
“Acwriter-in the * Riverine Herald, who hes bad access:to the journals of Mr. 
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Melutyre, gives the following outline of his proceedings -—Mr. D. Mcint 
got lr ihe Vist about io ye de, ey ate td 
orses, and a splendid out, intending to proceed to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
On thar arsval on tho baa ofthe Dating they fod the iver ood, aa 
‘were ‘unablo o cess with thelr sep. Mi Duncan Melntyre ten prooeded 
northwards with a small party, in the endeavour to find a good route to Cooper's 
Greek, In his dst journey thither he reached the waters, disoovering soveral 
‘ew creeks and lakes on the road, and ascertained that no difficulty existed in 
taking stock to that point. But on his return he learned, to his great disap 
ointment, that the Queensland Government had forbidden the entrance of 
fo fo the clony, thr by Im o sx, om any ofthe other Austin 
colonies, “nding, therefore, that they could not proceed towards the north, 
tho pariy commenced explorations of the country lying between the Darling 
and the boundary of Queensland. Excellent country was found to the west: 
ward of the Paroo, but no permanent water; and so greatly was the party 
Incouveniencel by the want Of water, that they were obliged fo advance to tho 
Queensland Rivers before they could commence thelr return. On this journey 
otter country was found, some distanca within the Queensiand frontier, thea 
Tad been seen on the former tip. Fine rivers and lakes were discovered, and 
x aplication was made tothe Quensind Government fr perms fo pan 
eit 





andary. 
Jn tho bope that his rquet would be, eentally granted, Mr, Duncan 
‘Molntyre, accompanied by Mc, Barnett, and taking with him three natives and 


425 homes, gain, proeaded towarde tho north, with the view of veal 
hath tha'Gult country wan auger to what he bad lady seams, Tbe 
Fey Marte with oly ¢ al guy of dour, two aos er 
visions, apd did not take with them an ounce of ment,” ‘They had a good 
rupoly of smmunition, expecting to find Inge numbers of docks and ogg on 
{ho routs as tho remo had eet very favourable for this description of game 
to he eutward. None of them, however, were met wit, an there had Deon 
m0 ‘all north of Cooper's Oreck ; but the country. was found to abound 
eahnottny tarred oman.” Mh ln entoned warn on of 
ihundrede athe noighboutbood of Goopers Creek. A good many bandiooots 
war also ‘mee with, and mero found to bo excdient eating. "Wild tarkoye 
‘roe seen everywhen bot wero eapeclly numerous inthe ueighbourhood of 
the Git. Pigeon, too, were found in thousands altogether ‘ured 
‘wall on the game’ aict Hy’ them, and had no reason to rgret Hot bavi 
Yrought a mupply of meats Fib’ alo, were caught fa Tenge nmbers Sn al 
‘the credks, the party frequently taking more than could be eaten, ‘The tracks 
ne aii ofthe angio tically the sain Wongare, ere 
fren en nav of han homie ht thy A ot 
within shoting-tistance.” ‘They are much fager than tho Kangaroo, and it 
Yas calculated they would sometimes weigh or 8 owta.; acne of thom 
dre jet incl, others brown with tack spots; they ave lowe ewift-than too 
Eppa tat jmp perpen rum oon eek ott eft to te 
Ight of or 10 fect Tey eased n mountain at @ mo at whlch nether 
‘man tor dog oa follow them. A vavety of mew bitde were wen, and Mf 
Barnett collected large numbor of seis, Mr. Mntyv speak in high terms 
ata of hi porn, wlio gina Jong ten, od vy 
Sexperesce in a mrpriaing aptitude forthe work of explo: 
fog. It is known fom Will iary that Beto ones Heda ane 08 his 
‘scros tho continent, ito ethers were mentioned by himy_and 
Ge said. boleved there ware very few reptiles in the Guilt 
2 Me. Selntyre,bomeve, sates that ho killed from five t-te duly 
{tha tropical portion of his Jouroey, snd sometimes to or then were fount 
togethet." Many of them wero declared to be venomous by Mr. Bamett, who 
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‘madd a large Gollection of skins’ ‘The watives of the) party’nsed the semkes 
that were killed as food, and it was quite commen to see them ride into camp 
‘in the evening with a roll of some six or eight tied to their saddles, 

‘The party left Dargonelly, River Paroo, on this expedition, on’ the 21st of 
Sane, 1864, and reached. Coopers Oreck twenty-two ays aflerwards, ‘They 
ferossed the’ creek about 60 miles below the junction of the Thompson, The 
course then taken was in the direction of the new settlement in Northern 
Australia, with a view of discovering how far a route for. stock would be prec 
ticable in'that direction. This courso was continued tuntil Burke's track was 
crossed, and 30 far no dificulty in conveying stock was met with, ‘The 
course was then changed for the hoad-waters of the Albert River “ia crossing 
the Northern Coust Range, described by Burke as giving such terrible work to 
the camels that they groaned and bled, the horses’ feet got #0 much worn down 
bythe rks and tone, that it bent neoasary to fli a fall of water fo 











@ north, and afterwards to the morthetah in order to get down to the low. 

ntry. "Tho Flinders was struck. on the 26th of Augosy a ts south of 
Donors Hills and theriver followed from that point to the ens the journey from 
Coopers Creek to the sea ‘having vouupledthity-four days being a to moro 
haz half the tno taken by ether Burke or MeKinlay.” Mr, Melntyro sates 
Ahat bo was within a mile of tho cast, bat having got ta between two deop 
salt mangrove croak, ho was hemmed in bya large namber of Backs whom be 
‘was obliged to charge nt, i order to got out.” Ho hay 
He sh a ead. ron 

6 eieumatanco of getting sight of tho ocean, whic 

nly by showing Sigh aud shoting a oumber of them, "He considered, hov= 
‘ver that his gfatiGeatin would have boen’ too dearly bought with uch a 
‘aero of hur life. On voveral oxcaaions ding the Jouruey betsy largo 
‘nnmbers of natives wore tot with, and-obeo an axebenge ras tnd with them 
ech ean bork ot by pri ag i Nettie it 
tho eaa-range not the Jourey St a, wat sgl natv sho, 
‘Once or twice an enoveater seemed inevitable, but, by showing 
tod wring fo dyad tel grant the ney na rll. 

‘Tho country tothe northewent ofthe point wh eronted 
srs refer fer ada or eo, atid water. Ze gral ot eter 
‘On reaching a waterayatam in whic four ew river were found) the frst of 
‘wbick was named bry Mr. Melneyre. the Decker. Te then improved daily and 

el shep-county. was ros in hat part, wher the Stony Det of 

rt is Tad dows, The ground in_ places was, however, covered with froge 
Ament of stones, and in ome plaes paved,” a8 described Wy Sturt fora fw 
niles, "On the whoto it vas found to bo « good grazing county, and. Mr. 






























Mayr cones that iit prix wel luped for sbeap, A hundred 
niles or 0 fo tho south of the tropie the country asiomes high, odulatiny 
Share hte bu fer sone dace prevouly ental ay 
tn pst now fod homates on banal woeth devos, Te gvnry 
in were 





‘ei magaan the whol way frm tit tothe cnt range 
net with iat Satervals, and nt short distances five gumlined ctecks: word 
ottlstdin some-of which there was an abundance of excellent water; Dut 
‘wing fo tho dryness of tho seasén, none of them were found ronning, ns they 
‘wore by Burke. In crossing the coastrange, great dificulty was experienced 
‘oth on the south end north side in oblaining water, which was ooty to be mot 
‘with in the gotzes in rocky basins. Nearly & week was cocupied in getting 
over this formidable barrier aud the hore suffered drendfully-from want of 
feed; haviog sometimes to stand on perfotly bare rooks for the wholo night. 
‘the: dividing range was erossed without much iieulty, the 

ts bolo toto fal of Saas tarred youths rating ay eb, 
ting downs without any stones.’ No mountaing ot hills wefe visible to 
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the arest, but gome lofty peaks were asen at a great dstancs to the eas Ta 
ion he Gat othe baka of he Dang st Mont Marcie asplndid 
oud could be made, along which a buggy might be driven without w sing 
Impetiment,, Atalay might be run acrse at avery light expense, thers 
being no engineering dificaltien inthe way, with the exception of eresing the 
ves. he route also fa the most direat from Mount Murchison tothe Gulf, 
‘Rue Minder now tepid Dy goat hm bad win BO milo 
{he sea. One station, However is even 180 miles lower down. Prom what 
‘ould he learned ofthe aquatiers they had lost abont 90 per cent, of their sheep 
{rom the poison-buab io coming over the ranges from Queensland. The sheep 
ly oagedhealeby bot poor, aldhough there was plenty of grass,» Great 
ese ha eofrred aso arn the ea rom the poon-inah ofthe mune 
tains, and pt least 60 per eet, had een lost from pleurospucumonia. A very 
large perentage of horses bad died from snakecbites, The average lambing on 
the Flndera was not expected to be more than 15 percent, From the dese 
ton ofthe Fingers given by Me, Landsborough, fe would be inferred that 
Yar a fiely-wnteedrivar, "He siates that whch ho left it t was 120 yar 
Wid, vith fowiag long i Ya “Twenty mn tho wy A 
Moye cromed dy Mh ups wes fa dey fr 10 lle a oc 
‘and the general widih was found to'be from 80 to 40 yards, The party called 
1 te Bowen Downs Staton, atthe bead of tha Thain, ‘he eae there 
twere all clean and in splendid oonditon, notwithstanding the dryness of the 
faton, From that polnt to Cooper's Oreck the country was well watered, but 
Tunstockd, ‘The whole ofthe eountry between the Darling and Coopers Greek: 
has been tanutely examioed, by Mr Motntyre, woo stata tht, even in the 
Ariat season, the toute Ia perfectly pratlenble for sack, there being thee per> 
apm rive Yt th Paro kal Cpr Crt. Joraal and el 
book, on ao excellent aystem, were kept turoughont the journey and the 
pporitlon of all. the rivers and important points ascertained by astronomical 
Tbaervations, andthe magnetic variations carefully notched, Not « single 
‘hower of ain fll during te trip eoros to the Gulf and baa 
‘With regard to dhe aypponed traces of Leichhardt dscovared.by Mt Mtn 
‘hes coast of cetata masked rosin the neighbourbeod of the Gu of 
ara, and. wo old traged. horse, which the trhveller brought book 
‘with him" Thhe:tone wore euch raked with a single L, cut ovidentiy by a 
tlle hana, One of de letora wns out in tho bark, and tas 62 inches long, 
by about 12 inches tn width, ‘To other was marked dooply in tho wood, tho 
"Ak having Hs road oe horn Th ater 8 foes Lng, 
fod ut evidently with an inobtnacblf tomahawk, ‘Thea mavked. rea 
‘were lose together, showing that cazp nd been established obwoen theme 
td ungtestionably during & dry sason, a8 they stand on flooded ground. 
{ee Rr oud by Mut i rear Can hor ha ert 
‘een ls in the neighbourhood ofthe Toealtyin which they ero found, by any, 
cen explo Hoth of them wey ol hore.” Me. Molaro saya ih 
1nd ore inhi troy tno stem foro gs, whi armed. the 
‘whole jouraey wll while thoso picked up iy him were Locked ‘up ina vorr. 
hort dine, Thin is advanced aka proof of thei being of great age fr, when 
found, they were “rolling ft.” ‘There were ilogible brands on both of” themg 
and there was blothed brand on the ste pare of th buck of each. Ono. of 
‘Sern was a bay, and the other a back. : 
‘Further detallsof these discoveries of Me, Mclntyre were: given in. lston 
fo the Baitor of the “Ago by Dr.D. Wilkie and Dr. F. Muelle; the most 
apeaol adow 
Ona now principal tibutary of the Finders River, Mr, MeIntyre passed 
iain nate olen ofthe Mrs, ouervng nab 20840 a ad alone 
One dogree-weetward’ of Burke and Will track, two old hore, an-event to 
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which too much importance cannot be attached, when it is remembered that 
neither the Vielorin exploters, nor Landsborough, nor A. Gregory, nor Laich~ 
Hardin hia frat glorious expedition abandon aay bros In ay aient 
Ibvally, Mr, Walkers horses being left about 800 miles to the east. A stil 
rnore ‘imaportant disouvery rowarded Mr. Mclntyre's exertions after having 
ached, on the Flinders ine, the Gulf’ of Carpentaria; for, on his return 
Journey, whilat following up the main east branch of the Piiadoe. River, he 
Rotigad’on its western Sank, in approsimata latitade 20°. two tees, eich 
Bearing a large Ly no number ais marking, a, we with Melntyze feel 
convinced, a Leichbardtan camp. ‘Those 1's are clearly” distinct from am 
fires of Landsborough's camps, who in that Iatude lept to thy exater bank 
of the Flinders, and. who, moreover, atiached a consecutive number to. his 
Iatked camp-ttes, If farther proofs of distinotion were wanting, we might 
told that the bark had enotogahed to the extant of four or five inghes on the 
‘cision of the loter, whereby a ouch greater age is eatablished than that of 
Tandsborough’s camps; and ail farther, we have the evidence of ane of the 
iatives who served in both Landsborough’s and Molntyre’s expeditions, who 
caer hat the cap id nae belong to he expedition of Landaborough, he 
position of thete momentous tres being in flooded ground, ¢ would have been 
Yan to search for further camp trace 
“Ao account of tho agitation, sat on foot at Melbourne, for a new expedition 
inno of Toth or farther byes of him, is grea inthe flowing 
extructa of lottere from Dr. Moeller to Sit Roderick Murchison, ‘The fre letter 
Wedtod Dich January, 1805, Ty the melowad doormen you wil tceive 
thatthe acooont of Leichbardls raauacre on the Baroo is entirely disproved by 
Mr, Motntyre's expedition. As a fdlow-labourer with Leichhardt in the eld 
‘of the Nataral Solencee in this oountry, I feel Love it to him not to erase in 
{ny xertions for the revelation, of his fate, especialy now that our knowledge 
‘f bin movements has passed into a now phasis,  Within.s fow days I cone 
tmplate lecturing publily on the eubject, to endeavour to arouse sympathy 
for the. forsaken travellers, and to call upon tho ladies of all Avstralta to 
father the means of tending ford a now sxatching party. What a tiumph if 
{fo Ladies Expedition shotld dvclove Leichbardtsfatol” If you would extend 
your sympathy to the poor foriaken men, your woight of authority would 
Barbe a mot vrai nonce on th hw eter which even tit 
fail to solve tho Leichhardt mystery, would not fal to reveal mau interst- 
ing foatare of tho Australian inter.” On tho 24th of Kebmary Dr. Mueller 
‘writes "Te was a bold step on my part to eal forth «Ladies Oom- 
na wo have no, precedeut foe such ma. organization ; but it has 

sooceasl, and I: boliovo, that in futute we: may. ely” upon the ladles for 
‘Sag ony espero tet Ran mane, Shld 
‘peel fo thee anda sufficient fund, 1 have no 
Tie scales rl to cheeende sald on oy ences ere 

‘and, cational Government subsidies, until Leicbhardts fate is 
and therewith the greater part of the yet unknown western 


Bho: seommunication’ ftom Dr. Mueller, dated the 22nd of April last, 
annotinoes'the successful progress of his scheme. Ho says, “The Leichhandt 
‘movettient is-fully secure; it is merely a question whether the Ladies’ Search 
elton takes th eld six month cage later ‘bo ®Drihaoe Conse? 
‘says, ‘Never can we allow the Victorian ladies to do this work of charity and 
iementiy pita ‘Leichhardt dead or Leichhardt alive, we have no business to 
Foretn for soventrn years Jn tncertainty about 81 ‘Tho ladies have writen 
Teer Majesty, the Prints of Wales wath Smprem of Branco, and T havo 

tipi fo dros ale the Pinos Royal of Prams -Alchosgh, the 
"BODO: ortho fat bro ear earch wll be unguestonbly gathers not 
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hora alone, at Teast by the aid of the generous and wealthy of the globo—it 
ray be foind necesnaty to bave the search continued for several yeats mare, 
‘Under any croumetancs the Latics Expedition is Ukely to aoseaplish what 
Leichhardt Sntended, namely, to open up the great westem ball of the ome 
tinen, an objet nex to the exploration of Central Africa the mo Smportan 
in the whole doin of Geography. If once the Laer Expedition fly 
ftartdy and despatches ofnterest and hope sr reeled itwil then need only 
‘tout 8001 analy from ea of the Goverment of South-astern Australia 
tonne in the fla 

‘The following letter from Mr, Baad Wilson, of thé Melbourne Argos? 
to Br Rodrik Mahion, relate to the ame aubject 
“Duan Sm, 

“You showed aush.an intelligent interest in our friend. Muelle’ new 
ovement in search of the unfortauate Leichhardt, that thin ie right ¢0 
Kray pugs fom i a ete and soo are rene ent 

‘Although I am well awaro of the diffculty you point out of arousog 
sffctvenattanos in vuch nea, cis seen a Yay pctliar one, and Presets 
featices whieh really desorvo the attention of your great Sotety. 

“Although thes poor men have heen et foe soventeen year; te annals of 
Austin lapoerypisnt rematlablefostances, which sid prevent us 
{rom Tosking upon any enterprie in teaching for them as hopelesn You 
will remembor tho astonabing caso of Buckley, who wa found by the fat 
tours a Melbourne, after thrfy-three yar feldence among, tho black, 
fod tha cao of the mor Mori isooveied in Moreton Bay after a residenos 
Amongst the blacks of twenty year, "A very posite conton of athe x 
that wich would ensue fom tv death of Laichhardt,—hinisel dad no one 
‘lao of tho party cayab of conducting tho expeditot, and tho survivors ot 
tome of them bolag nil amongat the aoks.. In any event the contingenoy 
oad out by ‘De Mule vu ey prota fa rn propery 
‘appr wil op ot he wat porn of he rr fh Sana 
"i 


erin md 10 asy, Sly that the Yusetoas of your valuable Society edn 

iy a th ein ogi dot wt he 
Piotadte ae OF han att Ol way ag ase fay 
Taunt alway by fll Yor thee wi fal thdeed tn tows giganloentarpisd, but 
sore til for thot of whoas fat wea eft in daub. 

“the vast pretige attaching to your Sosity, end tothe fomition' of which 
‘you have yourself ao greatly cont ould render any amount of reodjn- 
‘ion upon it part of fmnaente value to an enterprt of this Kindy even If po pee 
ay iia cout be enres w ay  oay Cat Aa ay 
{700 lito a sustained and prolonged ert iti vory important that wo 
five ie all the fatuonce Chat we can secur for fFom Whatever bouton 
Tam, deat Sir, yours fitfly, 

“Bow. Winaon, 





























“oir R, Monomox, 
President of the Regal Geographical Society! 








2, xplorations in the Interior of Vancouver Island. By Mr. Ru Brows, 
Cortes ofthe offal roportof thereon exlonitions effested by an expedition 


ised by the Vancouver Island Exploration Committee, have been sent to 
rn ber ows, the ltder of the expedition, and by Hlegexant 
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‘The expedition with Governor Kennedy, st whose suggestion the 
Committee was formed in April, 1864, né who offered to)pay, oat ofthe fads 
athis ‘two-thirds of the expetses, on condition of the remainder being 
sbsoind by the pte” ho ery, whe Iolus, Yee th leader 
Hiutenane ¥ J Leh (utronomer), Me. Re Woymper (tn) Me 4, Buus 
(patra and a faintly ear, miners, and nati btn, lt 
‘otora in HM.SS. Grappler, Commander Very, on the 7th of June, and 
ariel on the sie dy a Cohen Haar" “From this poitthey srk 
towards the interior, following the river wotl they reached the great Cowiclen 
Tako, on the 15th of June. Whe Cowiohen Tver was found to bo a moat 
foxx ane, about 0 nile neg atrlght og from dhe jo 
the lake would probably not be more than 29 miles. Tt is exoeddingly raid, 
there being hardly any’smnooth water, with the exception of short distances i 
the Cason and abont 2 males at the height of the river before joing the inke, 
Ue total fall may be 700 feet.” Tee banks, commencing at some distance from 
fo ica, are covered with mignifeent rests, The river has fow bara, the 
Yanks running perpendicularly, and boing covered: with trova to tho Wailers 
sige: its breadth varie from 40 to 20 feet. Gold was found, abd has neo 
been worked on the river. Coal crops out in one place, der abonnd all along. 
the track, and talinen ascend the river tothe lake, "'The Indians inating its 
‘ant ato an follow 1. Comdaken (“Indians by the Sen"); 2. Quamighan 
“bump-backs," a tarm derived from tha nature of the oountry they 
idl 8. Samena (Upper River Indians"). Every bend in the 1 
Due very il alo every da paw tat; a often on 
even he party listen to the strange stories of Kakalatea, 1 
{bese fominlons, cre nrrtal te ehreniln ofthe ps 
‘By the 22nd of June Mr. Brown and his party had eomaploted thelr explorn- 
{oni of the Inke neighbouthood, He rporta the lake to ba fom 20 to 22 nies 
{a Tonge, and from 14 mile to Vreb-quarteré of & mile in rena, ti ur 
roiinded by two diatiet angen of modntalns, fom 2000 to $000 fest fn beh. 
‘Tho northern range was named the Kennedy, and the soathem the, Seymour 
range, The lake ie fed by soveral linge atveaza, but itis emptied alone by 
{ie Cowicheo, A’ curious paniasula in the lake fs called by. the Indians 
Kanatee, which signifies tho island in tow." ‘The chief intluonts are Foley's 
CGroak (lat, 48° 61°66" x.) the Thew-een-kui, and tho Amackan Rivers. Gold 
Wan foiind on Foley's Greck; copper was found in various place, ono stat 
Teg vary ie ad romaine wis lo me with, 
Tan of Jue the expedition wan vid ere to explorer 
tant of country than wonld have been otherwise practicable. The frst 
on, ler obaige ot Mr, Brown, was to narch tothe sca-coat at Whyack, 
ied Village ‘of te warlike Nittisakt Indians, and the second, under 
b fo meet Mr. Brown at Port Sin Juay (distant 
A seal ne by he go June Lieutenant Etch o- 
"(thie fate of thé lako and Mr, Brown to the further 
verde to stort. on thelr respective errands. 
froma ft ocenod ina suthovt dren, aout 9 mil tht 
bl ithe waltened county abd on the 240 of Sune 
ink Figs owing wah wih Te onload eth, ina, The 
tof thever inextemporsed rafts wasacoomplished with some difielty, 
owing to the numerous rapide. From the point where they fist camo upon 1 
{pte mouth ea exited to be 20 lin eng dng the 
"he banks ate geerally fat, and the acl in many places conse of davk loam, 
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thinly covered with maple; in other placa the ground is thickly covered with 
torut (abies Menai clay, Sr & Sgaicdan, the ive gongs on 
fn ipl of the sea or loch, abut in by mountains, atthe fot of which, in quiet 
‘age wal-ult Indian viogas re tate Trees of eper wee every wie 
apparent. ‘The party here took possession of an Indian canoe, and aving 

gal lod down the inlet for a distance of more than 18 miles, 
‘when the seh was reached by a narrow mouth, within which lies the village of 
Whyack. ‘The vessel was hero exchanged for a war cance; the party then 
‘emerged into the Pacific and eotsted along the shore of the straits of De Fuca, 
pat (Garmanahof tho cara) reaching Port San Jan 48° 88°39" 
¥, lat, 1349 92/10" w, long.) tbe placo of rendezvous, without accident. 

Liehtenant’Leech found the eotntry he travelled over very mountainous, 
Ho followed the San Juan River, which is not navigable for aby distanc, 
‘owing to the numerous bad cavions, “It was impossible, rom the rough nature 
of the eowtry, to travel in a straight line, he land fa wholly unt for aga 
culture, but appeared rich in minerals; gold was found in moat of tho creeks, 
#04 spent of pmbago and apaerourlookng rock” wer gather 

Mr, Brown next planned to cross the southern part of the island from Scoke 
Harbour to Cowichen Harbour; this part of the exploration was entristed 0 
Lieut, Leech, tho lendet meet proce to Viotoria, and thence by sea to 
Gowichen. "Lint Lach procrde eo th Ist of Fly along Rooke Tver, 

liscovaring gold on the banks of one ofits tributaries, wieh has sco beet 
ame Leech River, and which is now beoome a much-Sequented gold datit, 
‘The country-to the westward of Sooke River consists of conical ls, covered 
ih pins tothe ear I very rugged inne fh ecky ening and 
vory thinly timbered, ‘The river rises in a lako of the sme name, which was 
reached of the 16th of July; below the lake, however, the Book ia divided 
{nto two branches, ouly one of which emerges from the Inke—the other, which 
in the Leech mentioned above, flowing from the north-west. ‘The travellers 
remark that it can always bo csly ascertained whether & stream ties fn a 
or not hy the temperate; the water eng much warmer when {tha ie 
source faa lake. than when it comes from ordinary sprite. Sooke Lake fa 
bout 10 males long, and lex about 260 feet nbore the nelovel full of 
splendid salmonstrout, ‘The party constructed a raft and explored it to ta 
Bora end. ‘Thay then crose over to Cowichen Harlou,reeching ot 
‘the 26th of July. 

Mr, Brown noxt proceeded to Nanalme, on the east. ast of the'islind and 
on tho 20th of August arrived.at Port Augusta, whence he ascended the Courto= 
nay River to the head of navigation (2 mils), and established there x central 
camp from which to explore the neighbouring country ia all aiectionn, Ho 
sums up the results as fellows : at 

“he country neat the sea wooded, and wherever praried ate found dey 
‘ye of very Iimited extent, ‘The woods, however, tte open apd might form 
catilo-runs. On a branch of the Puntledge, an afent of the Courtenay, 

‘miles from its mouth, a fine seam of coal wns discovered, about 6 feot thick 
4 the uterop and exfowa fo the extat of hot 10 fhe county i 
well adapted Yor o railway, and Port Augusta (Comux Harbour) wold form 
an excellent depbt ; the distance from the coal-beds to navigable water fs not 
rote than 6 mies in a straight line. ‘The coal was dacovered. by an Indian 
of the expedition, named ‘Toma Antoine. Other seama were found in the 
neighbourhood, and tho river on which these important discoveries were niade 
‘nas been named, at the request of the otber mensbers of the expedition, the 

‘Sone it Spier wn an hi pasty 1 
E Ist of x, Brown end yortion of his party ef the 
sen carey aya dra a 
fhe Punlege and Brown river. On th ater baling they canoe lng 
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fora great dstanco with ropes, they ave at a Ike, 8 miles lng, and, ex- 
Hored I to ita further extremity this they named Lake Pundedge, ‘A central 
Eimp was evablahed on ite shores, andthe eottry explored in various ree 
ong "On the Tey following a valley nw aoutieaser. rete, an 

tral ake ake Yet) at coral ah oomed aera eding 
“pposto shows fhe erty pursued a southerly cour, and crossed, 08 the 

Phage of yout, ade foot of whic lay aucr ak, ales longs 
frat Atined Ash Lak" A fourth lak, aay south of the Tan mentione’ 
‘as callod Lao Dickaon. A considerable river falling fnto this shectof wate 
at ated Fishers River, and prominent anow-petk, more tan 4000 fst 
igh Inthe range neat 1g Mount vane, "A fifth Tako met wth fat before 
Frchig the nl ks seme aver int ho I, wen mane 

‘Su the 20K and fiat they traveled due south along a rage of mounta 
2000 fet high, and. tho Zand arived atthe dreary expante of water, the 
Gente nko! which they found. to be 18 miles long muah amaller han was 
frevouly sipped, it sretches about eat and rest,‘ party built « 
Fin and Bovigaed in an easterly dretin for about? miles, thoy then let 
itaad penetrated through tho. weods, in aouth-eat cura, towards Sproat 
te Klcefoot Lak, another large sheet of water which Mr. Brown had explored 
to previous yea. ‘They travelled round this wotl they arrived fn front. of 
the Dpachewdt Taaian wloge at tho Valls ofthe Soman From this point 
{hey descended by way of tie Soman to Altura, where they. were warmly 
reonived ty the actor, 

Tn 'this Journey eorns he inland Mr. Brown believes be bua discovered a now 
and eaay jute for'a waggonteed connecting tho cart and west cca, Gold 
Sot lsd found in asows place, Lieu Lesh, who coed atthe sro tne 

t 




















i Leech, who 

‘With another division of the exploring party from Navaimo, 

UL Cowighon Lake to Albers eportel having crosed our dain nunges of 

Taouolalny, many of the culininating yaks of which raging fm 8700 to 

£800 fet fn eight, were named afte the principal gutleroen, who had taken 

xt in promoting the exploration, ‘The expedition afterwards recrossed tho 
Island to Nanaimo. 





8, Boat Voyage along the Coast of Spitsbergen, in 1864, From the 
* Tromed Tidende.” 
(Pate wont yD, We, Da, Mone) 

of the ‘out for Spitebergen this year were beset in the ice, 
Bae a ete Wat dented eae wi ane ore fo 
‘fishers, by ing along the land on the north and west coast. This 
Tolage isin Hef oh exrordiry one x made along euch « deve 
ean Pe pny of era bra 20 le (00 Boi, am ho 
ide. forthe ‘Hinlopen Straits, west quite up to Foner 

Es or te we dw tb eda rele 
eae ta ary el terre : 
Spier oe ia ee a 
ae es As Or he Seabee 
Hild Saga Maly set aye a renal fasten of th Seven 
‘Islands, the, from which to the east bas been blocked uz ey See for the 
greater par of the summer, dx blween the Seven Islands ent Black Pent, 















* About forty-five years, 
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the so-called “Northem Gate” ‘The southcasterly exit of Hinlopen Straits 
‘the soled “Souther Gate, bas also been blocked im the same wa 

Pin novth and cast tof Northertind have hitherto ben ageher an 
rwfhnown field to our Spitzbergen fishermen, and the east side of Spitzborgen 
has been Jooked upon as roueh ‘more impracticable, on account of the lay 
of tho ice, than it is found to be, ‘There is now every reason to conclude 
‘the stretch of sea cast of Northeatland is fee ftom ico pretty early i. 
rrommer, and that in any ease it opens somewbat earlier thin the to before= 
amet" Gates,” of which the morthem one was open this summer about the 
dl of July, and Whe wouter ovo te begining of Agu 

‘Therein ety reason to expect that the expeditions to Spitabergen will be 
carried on hendxforvard with more energy than has hitherto been the cas, for 
it hae now become apparent that great profits may be made if the verels 
‘wore provided with ausiliary sorows. 

Ture to cary on the fohery with some degree of safety on the eastside 
of Northeastland, and before the autumn ico comes down, it is absolutely 
Recomary to bo af the Northem Gata aa soon as the passe is open. With & 
taling Ysa, orach at eo precio tne maybe acide wih dif, a 
salt ag arleprval wang te noth cost througout the month of Jy 
‘To reach Knatlaud tough Hinlopen Staite is not to be thought of, partly 
ecatse, x a rule, the * South Gato” is bared tow later dato fa the sommee 
than the North ‘Gate, and partly because constant south-easterly wind 
prevails in the Straits, If the vewels wero provided with tn auxiliary steatn~ 
Gagive, they would teach the eastside, in all probability, in the course of 
very hummer. or further information on thin aubjoc' we give extracts 
from the log of Skipper obiesen of the fedus, ove of tho above-mentioned 
vewsols = 
‘rd. Auguat, 4 r.a.-—We wore off the Seven Islands, Sent two boats ashoro 
took afer bahar bat ot 6 obliged to give them signal t eta 
on acoount of fog, 

‘th, 10 A.at—-Stood ont and hailed Skipper Aarstritn, of Tromed, Went in 
omptny with bim 10 Skippae Mathilay bso from Troms. Resolved to travel 
‘ny ound. the east pointe of Nrthetstiand. 

‘Gth~Thioke weather; od all the boats out, to tow along tho land to the 
usar tl 6 dog" Kien the oar of he day four verona and 

0 sa 

GUL—N-W. wind; froah broote with thick wenther. Killed before midday 
ten scarhorses. 1 dock, put about, and steored along the edge of the Joe 
towards the s. and gow, 12 o'clock, midnight, of ie wouth point. 

‘Th—~8. and aw, Clear and calm weather. Giles’ Land to the ax. by 8 
and part of Spitbergen to the & by 2y at a computed latance of twelve 
tales, and stoored w.a.w. fill 10.43¢, when wo were obliged to take our course 
‘ack again, in consoquanice of meeting with the fast ice 

‘S@ihe~-8AWV. and calm; thick mowstorm during, the whole of the night. 
Sted ogg th fi fo, baving li Laud ain ph 

Giha—Westriy.Drifed with the current x.v. ti 10 o'dosk, when « 
sent ire rung up Killed jn th cours of the day de sera, 

TOAh—Calm and northerly, 1 dock mat, sent out three boate towards 
sone islands, Came back by” 6 oflocke with five seahorses and one seal, 

‘th —Stit breeze. Tucked the whole day towards the north, 8 o'clock 2at,. 
‘went on board to Skipper Mathilas, who informed moe that be and 
Anrstrdm hed killed e.nurmber of seahorses ashore, and tht many were 
‘behind, which he made over to me. Went on shore with three boats and 
commenced flaying them, 























* Query, 15 miles to degree? 
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1214. —Wioa ting op, with bry wen at oelack 3c, Went on board 
fora titde rest and Scftaient, having been at wait the night rough. 
Eas fn the day wre eld not gota hore again cn czoun ofthe orm. 

“gus NES lek; sent tele men on sore to work agains By en 
in te ovening we ind the whole 9a beard, costing of senha neahoren 
Eade white Ser. 8 olde al bats Got after arbor, and emo tack 
Sia poenteen 

Sade"outh; light breeze. Stood a. on assount of the clsenes of 
tho leo” Made sort tacks whee there were openings inthe ce 

SASS and by My arabe winds, aod thick, weather, Kept 
tacking in the hoy tnt thee wold open towards the land "oc, Fay 
ec deed, emgany wih Skipper Mathias and Aaron, fo ater 0 
Tho th along the ef of he em ae So came ing toward 

SGA A Sal breezy wid lear weather. At otlock, nat, we 
vote of tho south points the eld ofc, nt could ot petite beyond 
Tracount of edopectyea; brought up n'a ite opening ia company 

ihMahn and Aur Held oul wih se apy, an 
Marzano tonimndon the ves if the crew would consent. By UL eal naty 
the pantog-was ny nat thet we eld no Tonge cy we therfore hauled ont 
‘esl taper “T nsebled Yon era of the, reveals on ake them 
Teepe A answered thot toey ena no longer rea with the Yen 
Sin va igh in Yo hate rf al wth tr vou bate 
pte ae 

ik lay mlnight_At werk malig wes yo ae he 
eu We dtbutot the crow tn thro Dost and took with sone 
Provision lot nine sf powder aod tally Iabon and tarpon an to 
‘ach ont a cooking-kettle, 2'cfolook, va. we Loft the ship in company with 
fho'vonte Hom heater vemos. sThe wile ofthe cals abandoned in tho 
three teal antl of 212 worm 41 was, 98 white fb, and 9 white 
Demo gf ae, 50 po da 
st he ogg xin of Sper Tei nly wl be wan 
oat Tobiason afer Sling along th'cost of Northen’, and having on 
{ho oh August reached the sou pin of the fon-fl, wa orn oh nz 
at te fon ttc his couran On ho 10h, on ‘is way beck, he fl nth 
Skipper aian who bad fn tho mean tn made ah eth company 
sri Skipper Aart, at Grot Taiand; where Tobie, on tho 12%, £3, 
‘tnd 13th, was occupied with the catch at Great Island, ‘Mathilas and Aarstréim, 
in Du falei eoapoued to Gene though the page sn 
Elven nies tng ‘lack Point Inthe mente, at Seahorse Telany Sy 
Eoountoed mp amuc dit ee coming dvr fom the Northesinng, that hoy 
frre agin ebligd to fura south, he three vowels bad now other out 
Bin Sma het way along tho cost of Nerheartand, which along ita 
fiz notiast count rma 6 conintous field of Se, node, puns 
fond way open othe wutiranery entre of nlgpen the ope 
Werte me ine fled tore and more with dif-ise; toe fog reve 
Eager oe fun ee ar and in 

August found the erews in the unfortunate positon that Oey most 
sinndon fel yn unde ceumaanees bt Hee coslig,. ‘Th eon a 
for uivanod; tat he shipmredted mea coal cherish but slender hops ot 
feuchng the weds cast before the dpartre ofthe ax her, We sall now 
Serre I Sept tne iw opened log the eel, and 
“earay, Shs dug, 2 vXc~—The ie sg tho Soe, aod wo 
rowel slong it the whole day till 7 at, when the rem increased’ such 
I dogre, tnt Toes and Matin were oii to ake fat tote Hel as 
‘hesuld not low the thr boas, begasing to eit tak. Some tine her 
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ayfeuppentof the cold topped over, which quite fled Mathis’ and halt 
filled Tobiesen’s boat. Ay soon as the mien saved themselves by getting from 
fone to the other boat, making eleven in it, they pushed off from the ice with 
‘he boat fll of water in tow. After remaining in this miserable plight for 
half en hou, and having cleared their boat of water by means of ther Ketile 
snd boat sooeps, they Ind bold of the boat that was full in order to empty it 
Jn the course of two hours we were thrice exposed to the same accident. At 
last tho boats were got in order, and oould precoed on their voyage. 

“Friday, 19th—At 9 Aa, by the greatest exertion, we reached the land of 
Ne nd and joined te ather boats which had arrived a little before us, 
‘Aa the gale atl continued, we remained thore forthe rest of the day. 

‘Saturday, 20th, 2.x.—The gale began to moderate, und we now set out the 
oven oa ctpany, and Yowed tL 10'rac, whet wo agai went en shore 
to rst a while 

Sunday, 21st-—ASter wo bad rested, wo commenced, in the morning, rowing 
horthery across Hinlopen Straits. Later in the day we shot some setchories 
{or food, but as wo afterwards shot some reindeer, we were not obliged to eat it 
‘From te time wo landed on Northeastiand—the 19th, and pursued the coast 
‘along to South Hook, at the entrance of Hinlopen Straits, wo fell iu with sear 
hhoreta fn auch numbers, that wo could havo Sled several lage sie. 

"Monday, 22nd, aat—We separated, #0. that four boats rowed on the 
vestry de of tho Straits, and the other four (32) on the easterly side, in 
‘order, if potable, to fallin with one of the sea-horee fishers. Unfortunately, 
‘wo were Hot aware that atthe bottom of Greatford a strat trends eastward t 
the southerly entrance of Hinlopen Straits, a sound that aoveral years ago was 
navigated Dy Skipper Johannes Nello, of vom’, but whith esa cor 
‘mrmory, and thin year it was again passed rough by the Swedish expedition, 
‘Had we Known of this Sound, we sbould have fallon in with tho Swediah 
‘expedition, which at that very'time was in Greatford, and thus saved out: 

es from the long and fatigting voyage along the north and west coast 

‘Atr we had, inthe imager stately rowed up Doth sda of Hialopen, th 
‘oats met on the 25th at Vorlogenbod’ Hook, without having met any veel. 
Atak wo had’ rebtd awhile it was determined that Aaratrm, with four boats, 
ould gon sarc of vets a Hvido Bay,* and Kiavighd Bay, f while 
‘Tobioson and Mathis, with the other threo boats, should search ToeBord 
On the 24th the last mentioned mado “ido Strand,” and on the 25th the 
{nner side of Norse Island. 

On the 2644, we reached Amsterdam Island, and took on board, in cae we 
stoul be obliged to winter at Sptabergen, the hermetically sealed’ cases which 
three vara Defore had ten et by te’ Swedish expen, and originally 
Intend forthe food of thls doe. At 8 ras: we care to Seal Bay (Kobbe- 
Dugt), whero wo found two hogaheads of ship's bisouit, one of which we took. 
‘ALLL we reached Hannburger Bay, where we were glad to rst. 

‘Tho 27th, at 6 at, we, left Hamburger Bay, and. reached Makhook at 
Ara wher we wsdl, nd then pocrdl to Kingsbayney, where we arived 
ato rat, 

‘Tho 28th, at 2 vac, wo eame to Langiven,t where we rested, and then 
otermived that Matbila, with two boats, should keep the shores of the mai 























3 aain- 
land, in a southerly diretion, to Toaford, whilst Tobjeon, on the otherdand, 
‘with one boat, should follow the Foreland south, and further to thé westward. 

‘Whilst, Tobiesen, on the, 20th and 0th, was searching along Foreland 
Tiland, without meeting with any ves, ‘on tho Slat he ctosed over to 
eld, and aller owing and sailing the whole night, reached Adventure Bay, 
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in Toeflord, where the shipwrecked men, to their great Joy, found the fislfor- 
vessels, tbe Venshab and Specwation, both hailing from ‘roms. A short time 
‘poviiny Maas had fon in with the Swedish expdtion val, ded 
on her way to the North, which changed her destivation out of 
consideration for the shipwrecked men. Not long after, Aarstrim mada 
his appearance, and the orows wore divided among tho three vessels, and 
Trashed Troms in sfoty, ontainly not without tho hoary Tons of” thle 
furomer earaings, 
‘The Norwogian land mile is = to 7 English, ‘The sea mile 15 toa degree, , 














4, Account of a Journey aaross the Atlas Mountains and through the Ouses 
Tuat and Tidiklt to Tripoli, by way of Ghadames, in the year 1864, 
‘By M. Gxnuann Rous, 


(M, Roth hts sen the owing Report of th remarkable fourney be has 
partrdy ot whic norte haultady. apparel ia te frevnt valu 
‘of * Proceedings,’ p, 79.) ae 
‘Wun I started from Algiers in the month of August, 1863, with the intention 
of peanrating to tv oni of Tost, trough Laginat and‘Abiad-SurSehsh, 
{iarmountatie-obtces presented thrstien nthe ater pac, oving fo 
‘he refusal of Sidi-Sliman-bon-Harasa, who was then living, to give me letters 
at’ enminenin. i a Tnipenn in ore fo lowe to 
Seach Gurus, tho toa northerly povine of Huat. I found mye com 
Pelled, thoretore, to turn back and try to reach,‘Tuat from another direction, 
‘and botioved T should attain ry object with grote facility ACT made Marooeo 
ty yuk of apart, My omer Joey tat en fa asa 
ed wthay pl at Xm trove ay ft roan 
Sidiol-Nodj-Abd-cs-Shalam of Ueaan, who, as chief of a religious brother 
hood, that of Muley Thaib, ruled over Be gee ‘part of the Arabs of 
Maroco aud the Agri Sahara a arn Ghadienes, 

On aig in Tago the Bolo ase, Mt Drampond Kay, fied 
amy in eddifon, with» iter of tocommendation to the Grant Serf i 
oan, and triode with ent Kinone "Tho Sii-o-Nag]-Acr Salary 
Theil ging too numerous losers of introduction, foreuniod ay pres by 
fending so with ncaa of rigrne Ulonging to th tbo Des gi, wiy 
ain the Gna Sty arbo brpnal tb er lag hy i 

san, By this fortunate ciroteatanoo Twas enabled to reach the Great 
‘Ai rhout danger, bang ter tho prteton of tho most formic tba 


























kit mont mg Tal ol oe ern wi ws nk 
iablo me o engage moro; and T'was ue in presets 
‘lst in'Usean “Wo wore Yoth mounted, and T hus ascended the Aas 
tebe way on Rorebcky although the Jourhey was fll of rsh, expecially i 
te Began of May 100, Teno y Sora. with 
a 71864, T ont enya comp wil 
‘a erm of Gea, On the salam soy of he Djobseoy Dea, 
we oounty of the erage tribe, fr fo te north o has 
rotntal, ast tho Atab element provals, I loft Fas € 
‘he est, th tons of Manor and SeroneIping toto went; and puting 
fovot tho play of Gur and Sis Tented on tha datct of the BsarNGe 
he moe northerly of tho savage frfbr iaabiting the Great Atlan. Mp 
feta, with the exootion of the many windings ‘which tho hills forced is 
rays outiceatarly; and Thad attained now f0 9. great an 
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dloration iat the neil of my ane taometor® bad empletely turned 
ound. We were, therefore, atan elevation of more than 4500 et, and yet we 
{rere stil ascenting, for on reaching the Beui-Ntir we had only arrived at. the 
fiat high platen,” Continuing a south-easterly course, we soon arzived jn 
fhe country of the BeniMgill, whose grasing-grounds extend as far a8 the 
‘wells ofthe Muluia, me 

"The magnificence of the Alas is displayed here to its gratat extent 
‘The height of the range roust be almost double what bas been supposed, and 
several anow-capped peaks aro secu in. every direction, The mineral forma 
ti ofthe rang che rate, which Tok howe tel? eoapouoah 
everywhtre. » Gigantio larch and other trees almost made me faney myeelt 
{in Switeerand, ‘he bighest rango of peaks, however, the Djebel-Aieahin, 
‘which is covered with glaciers and’ mow, les further to tho south: noroes ft 
Ties tho road lending to the springs of Gers and Sis, ‘he southern slope of 
the Aas ia a tgp the Dorthora seats long and aval. nto 
Gaye journey the palm-treea in Ksor ff, on the 1'Ued Bis, are reached, 
‘although the mountains proper end near Ksor-es-Shuek, the most northerly 











of tho oases of Madaghra, 
Following the Se ‘which algo bas 9 gouth-easterly direction, T travelled 
through’ the oases Brit, Tissine and ‘Taflet, 1 was compelled to slap in 


the last-named a long tino, before T found an opportunity of going to Tunt, 
‘AC length T obtained camels of the Uled Boanan of the great Buement tribe, 
‘who departure thelr flocks on the I"Ued Gehr. 7 was thus enabled to travel 
throngh the Hamada (which separates the 1"Ued Gehr from ‘Tafilet), and. 
rived sfey at the 'Ued Shaura, which is ehiotly peopled hy the Khoemn 
fone of the most hoatil tribea nbabiting the whole desert. J, howover, yuased 
tiny rah ae county, nd aftr short aay in Kary the cel play 
fn tho MUod Shaura, was able to start for ‘Lunt, rom Karsas this oa 
can be reached by two Toads, one of which is by the 1’Uea Shatra and leads 
to Buda, ono of tho province of Tunt lying on the sanie rivers the other runs 
Ian miter aetna gies to Zabih alo fn Tua,” Towards tha po: 
vince T direoted my tops, “It ix only a’ few days’ march from tho 1'ed 
Bhaura; but half-way ‘hore, in tho middle of the Hamada, there is an 
interesting placo called Fogara. found hero caverns which appear to have 
‘een once inhabited by the Toarogs, ns numerous Targish fneeriptions covered 
‘the walla ‘Tho ‘Tuareg therfore, aust formerly have lived much further 
to the northward than they now do, Leaving Zabith I travelled all through 
‘Tuat towarde tho south, and on presenting my lotto of recommendation 
from Sid-el-Nadj-Abd-os-Shalam, met overywhore with the kindest reception, 
From ong ofthe ot southerly proves of Tah Shall by nan, Tcontaued 
fn w northeasterly direotion towards ‘Tiikelt. ‘Tho fist oasis ofthis country, 
rated fom Tat hy Hamma, traced afar to dy! march ad 
talled Aulef, But I'did not remain here, and proceeded, as quickly as 
ible, towards Shala, from which placo T hoped to be able to reach ‘Tim= 
it.I passed ‘Tt and Inrhar also without stopping. Having arrived, 
however, in Ain-Shala, #o many obstacles prosented themselves to my pro- 
posed Journey, that I was compelled to tum back to ‘ripoll. A stay of 
Almost two taonths, and the prospect of « yet longer delay, before «caravan, 
started, made my further advanco an utter impoesibility, The Nadj-Abd-el- 
Kader, indeed, wished almost to compel me to go to Timbuctu, and thus 
‘carry out the instructions contained in tho passport I brought from Uesan, 

















1 had only one barometer, and thi, aie now proved wa not adap for 
laecenbats ait ently ary petened” te lever tron Eoeerer 
toda ny ops usoccs cacoee ithe res of ti ure 

Zorba car coded othe pulls snd myoe would Wak 
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at x my mney was ery ll apn T ws og yl to he nsesity 
bee ere air eat  see pce oy 
Se ee ea coghot 
ae res, Letra any Gat 
See eee tein et a peng ie 
Sor, Beet er a eae ee 
Le Ee ee ee at 
oe ners nee 
steele adi an th ne 
Hep igiee te keg ony ec ar 
ig ie erry eee nag 
ea ee a sma tis dy 
i eae, rte al whee t 
inl mrad ore De and th, be nme Sin, re Te 
Set tat ea iy Yee wits lib a 
See Ee eae wala be atten ot 
‘tho Royal Geographical Society, 
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